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SERMONS. 



StJMMARY OP SERMON VIII. 

JUDE, — VERSES 22, 23. 

PART I. 

Man ha8-butoD« eoftraiiee into tke world, but a thoosiliid 
exits. Aad as* in the il»tural» so it is in the sptriteal sttttiB: 
nothing, but the union of faith and obedience can secure oar i^e- 
geneitetioir; but there are a thous&nd passages turning to dark- 
ness. There are Various stages and descents to death, an there 
are d\Bgrees of torment in the kingdom of sorrow : yet for every 
one of these stages of sim» God hath measured out a proportion 
of mercy. If sin abounds, grace shall muck more abemui. Yet 
thiBfc are seme innsfor which God hath not appointed a remedy : 
some men have sinned like the fallen angels, and have outrun 
the conditions of grace. This is a state to be avoided with all 
care and anxiety. The aim of this discourse stated :-^-to ridmon- 
sdrate on l^e several states of sin and death, and to show the 
remedies which God hath proportioned for them ; that we niiBty 
observe the evilaof the leaist, and so avoid the intolerable miik 
chiefs of the greater ; lest we fall into such sins as the etenial 
God win never pardon. 

I. Of some have compassion. These reduced io'tonst heada 
or orders of men and aetions : all' which have their proportional 
remedies. 

TAY. vol. III. A. 
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I. The first are those that sin without obsenration of their 
peculiar state ; either because they are uninstructed in the spe- 
cial cases of conscience, or because they do an evil against 
which there is no express commandment. Millions are in a 
state of sickness and danger, who are made to believe that they 
are in perfect health ; and they do actions concerning which 
they never made a question whether they were just or not, nor 
were ever taught by what names to call them : this explained. 
Others sin, because the crime is not under the restraint of an 
express commandment, and there is no letter of the law to con- 
demn them by an express sentence : this enlarged on. 2. Men 
sin without an expriess prohibition, when they commit a thing 
that is like to a forbidden evil. When St. Paul had reckoned 
many works of the flesh, he adds, and such like ; that is, all 
that have the same unreasonableness and carnality : this ex- 
plained. 3. A man is guilty, even when no law names his 
action, if he does any thing that is a cause or an effect, a part 
or unhandsome adjunct, of a forbiddeu instance: this explained* 
4. Besides the express laws of our religion, there is a universal 
line and limit to our passions and designs, which is called the 
analogy of Chrutianity, that is, the proportion of its sanctity ,- 
and Ithe strictness of its holy precepts. This is not forbidden ; 
but does it become you ? Is it decent in a Christian to live in 
plenty and ease, and heap up money, and never to partake of 
Christ's piassions ? this subject dilated on. It is but reasonable 
that we should take account of our lives by the proportions, 
as well as by the express rules of our religion ; for that which 
in the accounts of men is called reputation and public honesty, 
is the same which in religion we call analogy and proportion : 
this point enlarged on. 

II. The next sort of those who are in the state of sin, and 
yet to he handled gently and with compassion, are those who 
entertain themselves with the beginnings and little entrances of 
sin : this point enlarged on : the compassion to be used to such 
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persons is ike compassion of a severe tutor or of a physician. 
Chastise thy infant sin by discipline and acts of virtue. He 
that means to be temperate, and to avoid the crime and dis- 
honor of drunkenness/ must not love to partake of the songs, or 
bear a part in the foolish scenes of laughter which distract wis- 
dom, and fright her from the company. Danger of admitting 
the first entrances of sin described, and illustrated by a beauti- 
ful simile. 

III. There are some who are very much to be pitied and 
assisted, because they ^re going into hell, and, as matters stand 
with them, they cannot, or they think they cannot, avoid it. 
There are persons whose life is wholly in dependence on the 
will of others ; and if the prince or patron be vicious and im- 
perious, it is the loss of his dependent's fortune not to lose his 
soul : state of such persons enlarged on. So also it is when 
ignorant people^ are catechised into false doctriue, and know 
nothing but such principles as weaken the nerves and enfeeble 
the joints of holy living ; they never heard of any other. State 
of those considered who follow great and evil examples, who 
are engaged in the public sins of a kingdom, which they under- 
stand not, and either must venture to be undone on the strength 
of their own little reasonings, or else must go where the popular 
misery has made the way plain before their eyes, though it be 
uneven and dangerous to their consciences. Many, if they be 
left alone, out of the sight of their tempter, go whither their edu- 
cation or custom carries them : but it is not in some natures 
to deny the face of a man and the boldness of a sinner, espe- 
cially when it is not their interest to do so. These men are 
in a pitiable condition, and are to be helped by the following 
rules : — 

1. Let every man consider that he has two relations to serve, 
and he stands between God and his master, or his nearest rela- 
tive : in such cases it comes to be disputed, which interest is to 
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be preferred; whicli of the person is to he displeesed, God or 
Us master, God or his prinee, God or his friend. If vm be 
eervants of the man, lei us remember that we are also serranrts 
of God : this topic enlarged on. 

2. The next advice to persons thus tempted is, that they 
should learn to separate duty from mistaken interest : let them 
both be served in their just prop(^tions,.^hen we have learned 
to make a difference. Take the counsel of the son of SisaeE: 
' Accept no person against thy soul, and let not the reverence 
of any man cause thee to fall/ 

3. When passion mingles with duty, and is a necessary- in- 
strument of serving God, let not passion run its own comse, 
and pass on to liberty, and thence to license and dissdfaiteness : 
this explained. 

4. Let every such-tempted person remember, that all evil 
comes from ourselves, and not from others ; and therefbie all 
pretences and prejudices, all commands and temptations, all 
opinions and necessities, are but instances of our weakness, and 
arguments of our folly : for unless we listed, no man could 
inake us drink beyond our measures ; and if I tell a lie for the 
advantage of my master or my friend, it is because I prefer a 
little money or iBattery before my houor and innocenoe : t^is 
topic dilated on to the end. 

PART II. 

IV. The last sort of those that sin, and yet are to be ^ated 
with compassion, is of them that interrupt the course of an ho- 
nest life with single acts of sin ; whose resolution stands ftir, and 
whose hearts sojourn in religion, or rather dwell there ; thoi«gii» 
like evil husbands, they go abroad and enter into piaoea of 
dishonor and unthriftiness. Such. ^ these all histories reniemt- 
ber with a sad character : instance of David. God has gmtn 
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m fmcefto tX isdi holinefls and pvrity , tneiiuieM and humility, 
M iiavse BO pttfctern but Ciirii^ lo fmocdeat but bis own pv* 
Btfz ftad therefore it it intended Ihst we stionld not Jive aiife 
wbose actions are diequered witli wUte and black, balf sin uid 
Mfiwtne. ItisnotaedMtbythisliiataBaa's Hfe OHist be 
as pure as the sun : bot it aaay be like the moon, in which there 
am sfiots, bttt they nvs no deformity ; a lesaening only and an 
ahatemeat of light : tibis enlarged on. The danger of allowing 
onmelves to «nter on the oonfiaes of vice, to see the beaw- 
ties, as it were, of the enemy's country, described : compa^ 
risQB of Dinah, Jafx>b's ^uighter. When men thus &U, not by 
design, bnt by fdiy; b(^ by malice, bnt by surprise; not by 
the strei^h of the will, but by the weakness of graee ; they ai^ 
to be treated witii great compassion, and to be assisted by the 
Mlowiof oonsideradoQs and exercises :^- 

1. First, we should consider, that (ot a good man to be 
overtaken in a single crime, is the greatcnt dishonor and uuh 
tfariftiness in the world. * As a fly in a bail of ointment, so is 
a little felly to him who is accoanted wise^' Evil ni this di- 
lated on. £Tery crime committed ikiterrupts the acceptalioti 
of grace, and makes the man to enter into a state of enmity 
with Ood. Sins once pardoned retom again to all the pof- 
poses of mischief, if we, by a new sin, forfeit God^i form^ 
loTing-kindnesSk Such imprudence compared with theirs, who 
throw away in one night the wealth of long saving. They sow 
much and gather little, stey long and retom empty. Sec, This 
oonsideratkni ought to be effective in restraining us from sins, 
if tl^ particalais be summed up : for he that hath lived well, 
asd then ta\h into a deliberate sin, is infinitely dishonored, is 
mnst imprudent, unsafe, and unthankfiih 

2* Let perscms tempted to single instences of sin in a lao- 
dabie life, be very careful that they suffer not themselves to be 
drawn aside by the eminence of great examples : instences 
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.cited. Exhortaiiooy that we should first be as devout as Da- 
vid, and as good a Christian as St. Peter, and then we shall 
not dare, with design, to do that into which they fell by sur- 
prise: and if we should fall as they did, then, when we have 
repented like them, it may be said of us, that we did fall and 
break our bones, but Grod did heal and pardon us. 

3. Remember, that since no man can please God, or be par- 
taker of any promises, or reap the reward of any actions in the 
•returns of eternity, unless he performs to God an in tire duty, 
according to the capacities of a man so taught, tempted, and 
assisted, such a person must take care that he be not cozened 
with the duties and performances of any one relation. Some 
there are who think that all religion consists in prayer, or 
in public and private offices of devotion : others judge them- 
selves as tbey are spoken of by their betters : some have been 
admired abroad, in whom their own family never saw. any 
thing excellent, &c. 

4. He that hath passed many stages of a good life, to pr^ 
vent his being tempted to a single sin, must be very careful 
that he never entertain his sfurit with the remembrance of past 
sins, nor amuse it with fantastic apprehension of the pre- 
sent. When the Israelites fancied the relish of the flesh-pots, 
they longed to return and taste : this topic enlarged on. We 
cannot stand, unless we be watchful in this particular. 

These are the sorts of men who are to be used with compas- 
sion, concerning whom we are to make a difference^ as says 
.the text. Danger of the sins above-mentioned, and methods 
of our treating them in others, still farther dilated on. 

II. Others save with feavy pulling them out of the fire. 

Some sins there are, which in their own nature are damnable; 

. and some are such as will certainly bring a man to damnation : 

^tfais topic dilated on. If any man hath fallen, by great and 

repeated crimes, into a sinful habit, his case is little leas than 
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desperate : bat that little hope which remainSy has its degree, 
acGording to the infancy or the growth of the habir. 

1. For all sins less Ihan habitaal, it is certain a pardon is 
ready on repentance ; that is, to all that sin in ignorance, infir- 
mity, or inadvertency; in small instances, or infrequent returns ; 
with involuntary actions, or imperfect resolutions : but humi- 
lity, and prayer, and watchfulness, are the direct instruments 
of the expiation of such sins. 

2. But then, secondly, whosoever sins without these abating 
circumstances, that is, in great instances, where his under- 
standing cannot be deceived ; or in the frequent repetitions of 
any sin, where his choice cannot be surprised; where there is 
a love of the sin, and a power over his resolutions ; — in these 
cases it is a miraculous grace, and an extraordinary change, 
that must turn the current of iniquity : and pardon is more un- 
certain, and repentance mwe difficult, and the man must be 
made miserable, that he may not be accursed for ever. 1. His 
pardon is uncertain, because there are some sitis unpardonable, 
and they are not all particularly named, &c. 2. It may also 
be, that the time of pardon is past. 9, Pardon of such ha- 
bitual sins is uncertain, because life itself is so; and such sins 
require much time for expiation. 4. Every delay of return is, 
in the case of habitual sins, an approach to desperation ; be- 
cause the nature of habits is like that of crocodiles, which 
grow as long as they live, &c. But as the pardon of these 
sins is uncertain, so the conditions of restitution are hard even 
to them who shall be pardoned. St. James (ch. iv. 1. 3.) 
plainly declares the possibility of pardon to great sins, these 
specified : and also (ch. v. 20.) implies it to an habitual sinner. 
But then, the way that he appoints for the restitution of such 
persons, is humiliation, penances, and afflictions, resisting the 
devil, returning to God with weeping and mourning, &c. (ch. 
iv» and v.) These are harder conditions than God requires in 
the former cases ; and are a kind of fiery trial. 
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Sfme Adikiooal dxmA^m givsen ; «i»ce tlie atture of tbese 
sins is snclf diat Aey :iiMiy inereaie in veiglrt and donutkMi ; 
«iid Ami thof wiU iacffe^se in masdiief and falsi effects; and so 
HO beyond Ike text. 0«e miHre topic dilajted on ; «unely, tJbni 
Aene Are i^ome sing^ aelionsof sio» of so great maiiee^ that in 
their own nature they are beyond the lismjt of gospel pardon : 
serend aneh eniiMeeated. Conclusion. . 
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SERMON VIII. 

OF GROWTH IN SIN; OR, THE SEVERAL 
STATES AND DEGREES OF SINNERS, WITH 
THE MANNER HOW THEY ARE TO BE 
TREATED. 



JUDE, — VERSES 22, 23. 

And of some have compassion, making a difference: And others 
saye with fear, pulling them out of the fire. 

PART I. 

Man hath but one entrance into the world, but a thousand 
ways to pass from thence. And as it is in the nattiral, so it is 
in the spiritual : nothing but the union of faith and obediencef 
can secure our regeneration, and our new birth, and can bring 
us to see the light of heaven ; but there are a thousand passages 
of turning into darkness. And it is not enough, that our bodies 
are exposed to so many sad infirmities and dishonorable imper- 
fections, unless our soul also be a subject capable of so many 
diseases, irregular passions, false principles, accursed habits and 
degrees of perverseness, that the very kinds of them are redu-^ 
eible to a method, and make up the part of a science. There 
are variety of stages and descents to dearth, as there are diver- 
sity of torments, and of sad regions of misery in \\el\, which is 
the centre and kingdom of sorrows. But that we may a littlef 
refresh the sadnesses of this consideration ; for every one of 
these stages of sin, God hath measured out a proportion of 
mercy; fbr, ' If sin abounds, grace shall much more abound ;' 
and < God hath concluded all under sin,' not with purposes to 
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destroy us, but ut omnium migereaiur, ' that he might have 
mercy on all ;* that light may break forth from the deepest 
inclosures of darkness, and mercy may rejoice on the recessions 
of justice, aad grace may triumph on the ruins of sin, and God 
may be glorified in the miracles of our conversion, and the 
wonders of our preservation, and glories of our being saved. 
There is no state of sin, but, if we be persons capable (accord- 
ing to God's method of healing) of receiving antidotes, we shall 
find a sheet of mercy spread over our wounds and nakedness. 
If our diseases be small, almost necessary, scarce avoidable ; 
then God does, and so we are commanded to cure them, and 
cover them with a veil of pity, compassion, and gentle reme- 
dies : if our evils be violent, inveterate, gangrened, and incor- 
porated into our nature by evil customs, they must be pulled 
from the fiames of hell with censures, and cauteries, and punish- 
ments, and sharp remedies, quickly and rudely ; their danger is 
present and sudden, its effect is quick and intolerable, and there 
are no soft counsels then to be entertained ; they are already in 
the fire, but they may be saved for all that. So great, so in- 
finite, so miraculous is God's mercy, that he vrill not give a 
sinner over, th(tugh the hairs of his head be singed with the 
flames of hell. God's desires of having us to be saved continue, 
even when we begin to be damned ; even till we will not be 
saved, and are gone beyond God's method, and all the reve- 
lations of his kindness. And certainly that is a bold and a 
mighty sinner, whose iniquity is swelled beyond all the bulk 
and heap of God's revealed loving-kindness' : if sin hath swelled 
beyond grace, and superabounds over it, that sin is gone beyond 
the measures of a man ; such a person is removed beyond all 
the malice of human nature, into the evil and spite of devils 
and accursed spirits ; there is no greater sadness in the world 
than this. God hath not appointed a remedy in the vast trea- 
sures of grace for some men, and some sins: they have sinned 
like the fallen angels, and having overrun the ordinary evil in- 
clinations of their nature, they are without the protection of 
the Divine mercy, and the conditions of that grace, wbioh was 
designed to save all the world, and was sufficient to have saved 
twenty. This is a condition to be avoided with the care of 
God and his angels, and all the whole industry of man. In 
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Drder to which end, my purpofle now is to remonstrate to you 
die several states of sin and death, together with those remedies 
which God had proportioned out to them ; that we may obsenre 
the evils of the least, and so avoid the intolerable mischiefr of 
the greater, even of those sins which still are within the power 
and possibilities of recovery ; lest insensibly we fall into those 
sins, and into those circumstances of person, for which Christ 
never died, which the Holy Ghost never means to cure, and 
which the eternal God never will pardon : for there are of this 
kind more than commonly men imagine, whilst they amuse 
their spirits with gaieties and false principles, till they have mn 
into horrible impieties, from whence they are not willing to 
withdraw their foot, and God is resolved never to snatch and 
force them thence, 

L * Of some have compassion.' — ^And these I shall reduce 
to four heads or orders of men and actions ; all which have 
their proper cure proportionable to their proper state, gentle 
remedies to the lesser irregularities of the soul. 1. The first 
are those, that sin without observation of their particular state ; 
either because they are uninstructed in the special cases of con- 
science, or because they do an evil, against which there is no 
express commandment. It is a sad cidamity, that there are so 
many millions of men and women that are entered into a state 
of sickness and danger, and yet are made to believe they are in 
perfect health ; and they do actions, concerning which they 
never made a question whether they were just or no, nor were 
ever taught by what names to call them. For while they ob- 
serve that modesty is sometimes abused by a false name, and 
called clownishness and want of breeding ; and contentedness 
and temperate living is suspected to be want of courage and 
noble thoughts, and severity of life is called imprudent and un- 
sociable ; and simplicity and hearty honesty is counted fooKsh 
and impc^itic : they are easily tempted to honor prodigality 
and foolish dissolution of their estates with the title of liberal 
aed noble usages. Timorousoess is called caution, rashness is 
oalled quickness of spirit, covetousness is frugality^ amorous- 
ness is society and gentile, peevishness and anger is courage, 
flattery is humane and«courteous : and under these false veils 
virtue slips away <like truth from under the hand of them that 
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fight for h^r)» i^nd lenves vi^e dressed up with the same in^ar 
g^ry> ftnd ih^ fraud pot diaqoy^red till the day of reeomiieniea, 
when nuen are distinguished by their rewards. But so nwu 
think they sleep freely, when their spirits are laden with ^ 
lethargy ; and they call a hectic fever the vigor of a natural 
heat> till nature changes those l^ss diseerned slates into tb^ 
notorious images of death. Very many men never oonsider^ 
whether they sin or 90 in ten thousand of their actions, avurf 
on^ of whiph is very disputable, and do not think thc^y ate 
bQUiid to insider : these men are to be fntied and instruqtod i 
they are to be called on to use religioa like a daily diet i thfir 
consciences must he made tender, and their catechism enlarged; 
teach them, and m^a them aensihle, and they are Qured*. 

But the other sins in this place are more considerable : meo 
sin without observatiop, because their actions have no re- 
straint of aa express commandment* no letter of the law to eoo*- 
demn them by an express sentence. And this happeua, whoa 
the csime ip comprehended under a general notion, without the 
instancing of particulars } for if you search over all the Scripr 
ture, you shall never find incest named and marked with the 
black characteir of death ; and there are divers sorts of unclean^ 
ness to which Spripture therefore give$ no name, because she 
would have them have no being. And it had been necessary 
that God should have described all particulars, and all kinds, 
if he had not given reaso.n to man ; for so it is fit that a gwde 
should point out every turning, if he be to teach a child or a 
fool to return unto his father's roof. But he that bids us avoid 
intemperance for fear of a fever, supposes you to be sufficiently 
instructed that you may avoid the plague ; and, when to look 
on a woman with lust is condemned, it will not be necessary to 
add, *' You must not do more/' when even the least is forr 
bidden ; and when to uneover the nakedness of Noah brought 
a universal plague on the posterity of Cham, it was not neees^ 
sary that the lawgiver should say, <' You must not ascend ta 
your father's bed, or draw the curtains from your sister's retire^ 
ments." When the Athenians forbade to transport figs from 
Athens, there was no need to name the gardens of Al^biades t 
much less was it necessary to add, that Chabrka should aand 
no plants to Sparta.. Whatsoever is comprised unid^ th« g^ 
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neimt notion, and partakes of the eoninion nature and the same 
iaiqiri4y, needs so special prohibition ; unless we think we can: 
mock God, and elude his holy precepts with an absurd trick of 
mistafcen logio, I am sure that will not save us harmless from 
a thunderbolt. 

2, Men «n without an express prohibition » when they commit 
a tiling that is like a forbidden eril. And when St. Paul had 
reckoned many works of the flesh, he adds, * and such like,* 
all that hare the same unreaienableness and carnality. For 
thns polygamy is unlawful : for if it be not lawful for a Chris- 
tian ' to put away his wife, and marry another, unless for adul- 
tery,' much less may he keep a fint, and take a second, when 
the first is not put away. If a Christian may not be drunk with 
wine, neither may he be drunk with passion ; if he may not kill 
his neighbor, n«ther then must he tempt him to sin, for that 
destroys him more ; if he may not wound him, then he may 
not persuade him to intemperance and a drunken fever ; if it be 
not lawful to oozen a man, much less is it permitted that he 
make a man a fool, and a beast, and exposed to every man's 
abuse, and to all ready evils. And yet men are taught to start 
at the one half of these, and make no conscience of the other 
half; whereof some have a greater baseness than the other that 
are BMped, and all have the same unreasonableness. 

3. A oaan is guilty, even when no law names his action, if 
he does any thing that is a cause or an effect, a part or unhand- 
some adjunct, of a forbidden instance. He that forbade all in- 
temperance, is as much displeased with the inflnite of foolish 
talk that happens at such meetings, as he is at the spoiling of 
the drink, and the destroying the health. If God cannot en- 
dmre wantonness, how can he suffer lascivious dressings, tempt- 
ing circmnstances, wanton eyes, high diet ? If idleness be a 
sin, then all immoderate misspending of our time, all long and 
tedious games, all absurd contrivances how to throw away a 
precious hour, and a day of salvation also, are against God, 
and against rriigion. He that is commanded to be charitable, 
it is abo intended he should not spend his money vainly, but 
bo a good husband and provident, that he may be able to 
gteetodie poor, as he wonld be to purchase a lordship, or pay 
hia daitgMav^a portion. And on thin stock it is that Christian* 
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religion forbids jeering and immoderate laughter, and reckons 
* jestings ' amongst the * things that are unseemly/ This also 
would be considered. 

4. Besides the express laws of our religion, there is a uni* 
vei^sal line and limit to our passions anddesigns, which is called 
** the analogy of Christianity ;" that is, the proportion of its 
sanctity, and the strictness of its holy precepts. This b not 
forbidden ; but does this become you ? Is it decent to see 
a Christian live in plenty and ease, and heap up money, and 
never to partake of Christ's passions? There is no law i^nst 
a judge's being a dresser of gardens, or a gatherer of sycamore 
fruits ; but it becomes him not, and deserves a reproof. If I 
do exact justice to my neighbor, and cause him to be punished 
legally for all the evils he makes me suffer, I have not broken 
a fragment from the stony tables of the law : but this is against 
the analogy of our religion ; it does not become a disciple of so 
gentle a Master to take all advantages that he can. Christ, 
that quitted all the glories that were essential to him, and that 
grew up in his nature when he lodged in his Father's bosom ; 
Christ, that suffered all the evils due for the sins of mankind, 
himself remaining most innocent; Christ, that promised perse- 
cution, injuries, and affronts, as part of our present portion, and 
gave them to his disciples as a legacy, and gave us his Spirit to 
enable us to suffer injuries, and made that the parts of suffering 
evils should be the matter of three or four Christian graces, of 
patience, of fortitude, of lo^iganimity, and perseverance ; he 
that of eight beatitudes, made that five of them should be in- 
stanced in the matter of humiliation and suffering temporal in- 
convenience ; — that blessed Master was certainly desirous that 
his disciples should take their crowns from the cross, not from 
the evenness and felicities of the world ; he intended we should 
give something, and suffer more things, and forgive all things, 
all injuries whatsoever. And though together with this may 
consist our securing a just interest; yet, in very many circun- 
stances, we shall be put to consider, how far it becomes us to 
quit something of that, to pursue peace; and when we have 
secured the letter of the law, that we also look to its analogy ; 
when we do what we are strictly bound to, then also we nmst 
consider what becomes us, who are disciples of such a Master, 
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who are initructed with such principles, charmed with so se- 
vere precepts, and invited with the certaintyof infinite rewards. 
Now, although this discourse may seem new and strange and 
very severe, yet it is infinitely reasonable, because Christianity 
is a law of love and voluntary services; it can in no sense be 
confined with laws and strict measures : well may the ocean 
leceiveits limits, and the whole capacity of fire be glutted, and 
the grave have his belly so full that it shall cast up all its 
bowels, and disgorge the continued meal of so many Uiousand 
years : but love can never have a limit ; and it is indeed to be 
swallowed up, but nothing can fill it but God, who hath no 
bound. Christianity is a law for sons, not for servants ; and 
God, that gives his grace without measure, and rewards without 
end, and acts of favor beyond our askings, and provides for us 
beyond our needs, and gives us counsels beyond command- 
ments, intends not to be limited out by the just evennesses and 
stricken measures of the. words of a commandment. Give to 
God * full measure, shaken together, pressed down, heaped up, 
and running over ;' for God does so to us : and when we have 
done so to him, we are infinitely short of the least measure of 
what God does for us; * we are still unprofitable servants.' 
And therefore, as the breaking any of the laws of Christianity 
provokes God to anger, so the prevaricating in the analogy of 
Christianity stirs him up to jealousy. He hath reason to suspect 
our hearts are not right with him, when we are so reserved in 
the matter and measures of oar services ; and if we will give 
God but just what be calls for by express mandate, it is just in 
him to require ail of that at our hands without any abatement, 
and then we are sure to miscarry. And let usr remember, that 
when God said he was ' a jealous God,' he expressed the mean- 
ing of it to be, he did * punish to the third and fourth genera- 
tion.' ** Jealousy is like the rage of a man ;" but if it be also 
like the anger of God, it is insupportable, and will crush us into 
the ruins of our grave. 

But because these things are not frequently considered, there 
are very many sins committed against religion, which, because 
the commandment hath not marked, men refuse to mark, and 
think God requires no more. I am entered into a sea of matter, 
which I must not now prosecute ; but I shall only note this to 
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you 9 thai it is but reasonable we should take accounts of our 
lives by the proportions, as well as by the express rules, of our 
religion, because in human and civil actions all the nations of 
the world use to call their subjects to account. For that which 
in the accounts of men is called reputation and public honesty, 
is the same which in religion we call analogy and proportion i 
in both cases there being some things which are besides the no^ 
tices of laws, and yet are the most certain consignations of aft 
excellent virtue. He is a base person that does any thing 
against public honesty ; and yet no man can be punished, if 
he marries a wife the next day after his first wife's funeral ; and 
so he that prevaricates the proportions and excellent reasons of 
Christianity, is a person without zeal and without love ; and, 
unless care be taken of him, he will quickly be without relii- 
gion. But yet these, I say, ar^ a sort of persons, which are 
to be used with gentleness, and treated with compassion ; for 
no man must be handled roughly to force him to do a kindi^ss ; 
and coercion of laws and severity of judges, Serjeants, and exe- 
cutioners, are against offenders of commandments ; but the way 
to cure such persons, is the easiest and gentlest remedy of all 
others. They are to be instructed in all the parts of duty, and 
invited forward by the consideration of the great rewards which 
are laid up for all the sons of God, who serve him without con- 
straint, without measures and allays, even as fire burns, and as 
the roses grow, even as much as they can, and to all the extent 
of their natural and artificial capacities. For it is a thing fit 
for our compassion, to see men fettered in the iron bands of 
laws, and yet to break the golden chains of love ; but all those 
instruments, which are proper to enkindle the love of God and 
to turn fear into charity, are the proper instances of that com- 
passion which is to be used towards these men. 

II. The next sort of those who are in the state of sin, and yet 
to be handled gently and with compassion, are those who enter- 
tain themselves with the beginnings and little entrances of sin ; 
which as they are to be more pitied, because they often come 
by reason of inadvertency, and an unavoidable weakness in 
DMOiy degrees ; so they are more to be taken care of, because 
they are undervalued, and undiscernibly run into inconvenience. 
When we see a child strike a servant rudely, or jeer a silly 
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person, <Mr wittingly cbeat his play-fellow, or talk words light 
as the skirt of « wusner fanBeot ; w^ laugh, and are delighted 
wilh the wit and confidence of the boy, and encourage such 
hofieful heginings; and in the mean time we consider not thai 
kom these beginnings fan shall grow up, till he beoome n ty* 
mat, a;n oppnessor, a goat, and a traitor. Nemosiwiul nuUmJiU 
£i mains eue cerwiur ; deut nee scarpiis ium inMOMomiur $0- 
nodi, emm jpun^mU ; "No man is discerned to be vicious so 
soon ss he is so ;" and vices lutre their infancy and their childr 
hood; and it cnjmot be exfpected that in a child's age flhonld 
be the rioe of a sssji ; that were monstrous, as if he wore a 
heard in his eradle ; *^ and we do not belieye that a serpent's 
sting does jitat then grow, when he strikes us in a vital part;*' 
the venom and the little spear were there, when it first b^an to 
cnaep from' its little shell. And little boldnesses and looser 
words, and wrangUngs for nuts, and lying for trifles, are of the 
same proportion to the malice of a child, as impudence, and 
duels, and injurious law^snits, and false witness in judgment, 
and perjuries, are in men* And the case is the same when men 
enter on a new stock of any sin : the vice is at first apt to be 
put out of countenance, and a little thing discourages it, and it 
amuses the spirit with words, and fantastic images, and che^ 
instances of sin ; and men think themselves safe, because they 
are as yet safe from laws, and the sin does not as yet outcry the 
healthful noise of Christ's loud cryings and intercession with his 
Father* nor call for thunder or an amazing judgment ; but, ac<- 
cording to the old saying, " The thorns of Dauphine will nev^ 
fetch blood, if they do not scratch the first day;" and we shall 
find that the little indecencies and riflings of our souls, the first 
openings and disparkings of our virtue, difler only from the 
state of perdition, as infancy does from old age, as sickness from 
death ; it is the entrance into those regions, whither whosoever 
passes finally^ shall lie down and groan with an eternal sorrow. 
Now in this case it may happen, that a compassion may ruin a 
man, if it be the pity of an indiscreet mother, and nurse the 
sin from its weakness to the strength of habit and impudence. 
The compassion that is to be used to such persons, is the com- 
passion of a physician or a severe tutor : chastise thy infant- 
sin by discipline and acts of virtue ; and never begin that way, 
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from whence you must return with some trouble and much 
shame ; or else, if you proceed, you finish your eternal ruin. 

He that means to be temperate, and avoid the crime and dis- 
honor of being a drunkard, must not love to partake of the 
songs, or to bear a part in the foolish scenes of laughter, which 
distract wisdom, and fright her from the company. And Lsb- 
vina, that was chaster than the elder Sabines, and severer than 
her philosophical guardian, was well instructed in the great lines 
of honor and cold justice to her husband: but when she gave 
way to the wanton ointments and looser circumstances of Bai^e, 
and bathed often in Avernus, and from thence hurried to the 
companies and dressings of Lucrinus, she quenched her honor, 
and gave her virtue and her body as a spoil to the follies and 
intemperance of a young gentleman.* For so have I seen the 
little purls of a spring sweat through the bottom of a bank, and 
intenerate the stubborn pavement, till it hath made it fit for the 
impression of a child's foot ; and it was despised, like the de- 
scending purls of a misty morning, till it had opened its way, 
and made a stream large enbugh to carry away the ruins of the 
undermined strand, and to invade the neighboring gardens ; but 
then the despised drops were grown into an artificial river, and 
an intolerable mischief. So are the first entrances of sin stopped 
with the antidotes of a hearty prayer, and checked into sobriety 
by the eye of a reverend man, or the counsels of a single ser- 
mon : but when such beginnings are neglected, and our religion 
hath not in it so much philosophy as to think any thing evil 
as long as we can endure it, they grow up to ulcers and pesti- 
lential evils ; they destroy the soul by their abode, who, at their 
first entry, might have been killed with the pressure of a little 
finger. 

'Apx^y laffBai wo\h k£iop lik rcXcvr^y. 

Those men are in a condition, in which they may, if they 
please, pity themselves ; keep their green wound from fester-, 
ing and uncleaaness, and it will heal alone : Nan procul ab^ 
9unt, ' They are not far' from the kingdom of heaven, but they 
are not within its portion. And let me say this, that although 
little sins have not yet made our condition desperate, but left it 

• '< Casta nee/' &c.— Martial, Ub. i. 
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easily recoyerable; yet it is a condition that is quite out of 
God's favor : although they are not far advanced in their pro- 
gress to ruin, yet they are not at ail in the state of grace ; and,, 
therefore, though they are to be pitied and relieved accordingly, 
yet that sup(>oses the inpumbency of a present misery. 

III. There are some very much to be pitied and assisted, be- 
cause they are going into hell, and, as matters stand with them, 
they cannot, or they think they cannot, avoid it. Quidam ad 
alienum dormiunt somnum^ ad alienum edunt appetitum: amort 
et odisse (res omnium maxime liherai) jubeniur: ''There are 
some persons whose life is so wholly in dependence from others, 
that they sleep when others please, they eat and drink according 
to their master's appetite or intemperance : they are commanded 
to love or hate, and are not left free in the very charter and 
privileges of nature." Miserum est, aervire iub dominii parum 
felicibus. For suppose the prince or the patron be vicious; 
suppose he calb his servants to bathe their souls in the goblets 
of intemperance ; if he be also imperious, (for such persons 
love not to be contradicted in their vices) it is the loss of thai 
man's fortune not to lose his soul ; and it is the servant's ex- 
cuse, and he esteems it also his glory, that he can tell a merry 
tale, .how his master and himself did swim in drink, till they 
both talked like fools, and then did lie down like beasts. Fa-- 
emus quos inquinaty isquat: there is then no difference, but 
that the one is the fairest bull, and the master of the herd. 
And how many tenants and relatives are known to have a ser- 
vile . conscience, and to know no afiBrmation or negation but 
such as shall serve their landlord's interest! Alas! the poor 
men live by it, and they must beg their bread, if ever they turn 
recreant, or shall offer to be honest. There are some trades 
whose very foundation is laid in the vice of others ; and in 
many others, if a thread of deceit do not quite run through all 
their negotiations, they decay into the sorrows of beggary; 
and, therefore, they will support their neighbor's vice, that 
he may support their trade. And what would you advise those 
men to do, to whom a false oath is offered to their lips and a 
dagger at their heart? Their reason is surprised, and their 
choice is seized on, ieind all their consultation is arrested ; and 
if they did not prepare beforehand, and stand armed with reli- 
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gioa and perfect resokticn, wouid not any man ioM, »id {fatek 
ihat every good man will say bis case is pitiablel Aitlioa^ no 
Jeuptatkm is big^r dian the grace of Ood, yet BMny te«q>- 
tations are greater tbaa our strengths ; and we do not live at 
the rate of a mighty and a victorious grace. 

Tho^e persons which cause these vicioas necessities on dieir 
Jbrethren, will lie low in hell ; but the others wilt have b«t 
amall comfort in feeling a lesser damnation. 

Of the same consideration it is, when ignorant people are 
catechised into £&lse doctrine, aad know nothing bat sac^i pria>- 
Atples which weaken the. nerves aad enfeeble the joints of 
holy livings they never beard of any t)ther. Those that follow 
f;reat and evil examples, the people that are engaged tm the 
fwblic stns of a kingdom, which they understand not, and 
either must venture to be andone on the strength of their own 
iittAe reasimings and weak diacoursings, or else must go qwa 
dur, n<m qwa eundum est, there where the popular misery hath 
made the way plain b^ore their eyes, though it be uneven and 
dkagerous to their consciences. In these eases I am forced to 
xeckon a catalogue of mischiefs ; but it will be hard to cure 
imy of them. Aristippus, in his discourses, was a great, flat*^ 
terer of Dionysius of Sicily, and did own doctrines which .mtgiit 
give an easiness to some vices, and knew not how to conti»- 
diet the pleasures of his prince, hut seemed like a person dis- 
posed to partake of them, thiit the example of a philosopher 
and the practice of a king might do countenance to a shameM 
life. But when Dionysius sent him two women^slaves, fair 
aad yoang, he sent them back, and shamed tiie easiness of his 
doctrine by the severity of his maanere ; he daring to be vir- 
tuous when he was alone, though, in the presence of him whom 
he thought it necessary to flatter, he iiad no boldness to own 
the virtue. So it is with too many : if they be left alone, and 
that they stand unshaken with the eye of their tempter^ or the 
authority of their lord,, they go whithen their education or their 
custom carries them ; but it is not in some natures to deny the 
face of a man and the boldness of a sianer, and, which is yet 
worse, it is not in most men's interest to do it. These men are 
in a pitiable cosdUioUy and are to be helped by the following 
rules. 
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1. Lete¥€iy Bum consMar thai Ira balk two leltttioM t* 
seKve^imd ke stands betweea Giodaiid kis nMtar aad bisiaeuH 
est relative; and in sack cases it cones to* bs- disputed wfcc tksg 
iolerest he preferred* which of the persons is to he disp l e a s ed ^ 
God or my master, God or mj prince, God or, my friend. Ji 
w^ be seryaots of the niaa,.iseMenher also thai I aas a servant 
<tf God : add to this, thai U my pveseat sendee to tke naa bar 
a slavery in me, and a tyranny in him,, yet God's sorvice ia % 
noble freedom. And ApollooiHssaid well, ** liwasfor slavesf toi 
lie, and for freemen to speak the truth/' ^If yon be freed by tk« 
hlood of the Son of God, then you ase free indeed:' and thev 
qoasider how dishonorable it. is to lie, to the displeasuie of Gkid^ 
smd only to please your fellow-servant.^ The diffarence heoe m 
so great* that it might be soffici^it only toi consider the antin 
thesi&. Did the man make you what you are ? Did he pay hie* 
Ijflood for you, to save you feom death? Does he keep you: 
from sickness ? True : you eat at his table ; but they are o£ 
God's provisions that he and you feed of. Can your master 
free, ypa from a fever, when you have drunk yourself into it;. 
a|id vesiore your innocence, when you have forsworn youraelC 
for his* interest ? Is the charge reasonable ? He gives you meat 
sad dri^,, far which you do him sorvtce : but is not he a iy* 
rant and an usurper,, an oppressor and an extortioner, if he wiU: 
force ^e to give thy soul for him, to sell thy soul for old. 
shoes and broken bread ? But when thou art to make thy ac«> 
counts of eternity, .will it be taken for an answer. My patron 
or my governor, my prince or my master, forced me to it ? or^ 
if it will not, will he undertake a portion of thy flames? or,. if. 
that may not be, will it be, in the midst of all thy torments». 
any ease to thy sorrows to remember all the rewards and 
clethes» all the money and civilities, all the cheerful looks and. 
familiaffity and fellowship of vices, which, in your lifetisne,. 
made your spirit so gay and easy ? It will, in the eternal loads^ 
of sorri>w^ add a duplicate- of groans and indignation, when it 
s)mJ^. be reoiembered for how base and trifling an interest, and. 
Q» wbBt weak principles, we fell skk.aiid died eternally. 

2, Tk» n^xt advice to persons thus tempted is, thai they 
would learn to separate duty from mistaken interest, and let 
them be both served in their juat proportions, when we have 
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learned to make a difference. A wife is bound to her husband 
in ail his just designs, and in all noble usages and Christian 
comportments: but a wife is no more bound to pursue her 
husband's vicious hatreds, than to serve and promote his un- 
lawful and wandering loves. It is not always a part of duty 
to think the same propositions, or to curse the same persons, or 
to wish him success in unjust designs : and yet the sadness of 
it is, that a good woman is easily tempted to believe the cause 
to be just; and when her affection hath forced her judgment, 
her judgment for ever after shall carry the affection to all its 
erring and abused determinations. A friend is turned a flat- 
terer, if he does not know that the limits of friendship extend 
no farther than the pale and inclosures of reason and religion. 
No master puts it into his covenant that his servant shall be 
drunk with him, or give in evideuce in his master's cause, ac- 
cording to his master's scrolls : and, therefore, it is besides and 
against the duty of a servant to sin by that authority ; it is as 
if he should set mules to keep his sheep, or make his dogs to 
carry burdens ; it is besides their nature and design. And if 
any person falls under so tyrannical relation, let him consider 
how hard a master he serves, where the devil gives the employ- 
ment, and shame is bis entertainment, and sin is his work, and 
hell is his wages. Take, therefore, the counsel of the son 
of Sirach : * Accept; no person against thy soul, and let not 
the reverence of any man cause thee to fall.'* 

3. When passion mingles with duty, and is a necessary in- 
strument of serving God, let not passion run its own course, 
and pass on to liberty, and thence to license and dissolution ; 
but let no more of it be entertained than will just do the work. 
For no zeal of duty will warrant a violent passion to prevari- 
cate a duty. I have seen some officers of war, in passion and 
zeal of their duty, have made no scruple to command a soldier 
with a dialect of cursing and accents of swearing, and pre- 
tended they could not else speak words effective enough, and 
of sufficient authority : and a man may easily be overtaken 
in the issues of his government while his authority serves 
itself with passion ; if he be not curious in his measures, his 

* EcNas. iv. 22. 
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passion also will serve itself on the authority* and oyermle the 
ruler. 

4. Let every such tempted person remembeT, that all eyil 
comes from ourselves, and not from others; and, therefore, all 
pretences and prejudices, all commands and temptations, all 
opinions and necessities, are bat instances of our weakness, and 
arguments of onr folly ; for, unless we listed, no man can make 
us drink beyond our measures ; and if I tell a lie for my mas- 
ter's or my friend's advantage, it is because I prefer a little end 
of money or flattery before my honor and my innocence* They 
are huge follies which go up and down in die mouths and heads 
of men : " He that knows not how to dissemble, knows not 
how to reign :" He that will not do as his company does, must 
go out of the world, and quit all society of men. We create 
necessities of our own, and then think we have reason to serve 
their importunity. iVbfi ego 9um ambituuus^ sed nemo aliter 
RofHiB potest vivere ; non ego wmptuosus^ sed urbs ipsa magnas 
impensas exigit. Non est meum vitium quod iracundus sum, 
quod nondum constitui eertum vita genus ; adolescentia hae 
facit: " The place we live in makes us expensive, the state of 
life I have chosen renders me ambitious, my age makes me 
angry or lustful, proud or peevish." These are nothing else but 
resolutions never to mend as long as we can have excuses for 
our follies, and until we can cozen ourselves no more. There is 
no such thing as necessity for a prince to dissemble, or for a 
/servant to lie, or for a friend to flatter, for a civil person and a 
sociable to be drunk ; we cozen ourselves with thinking the 
fault is so much derivative from others, till the smart and the 
shame falls on ourselves, and covers our heads with sorrow. 
And unless this gap be stopped, and that we build our duty on 
our own bottoms, as supported with the grace of God, there is 
DO vice but may find a patron,— and no age, or relation, or 
state of life, but will be an engagement to sin ; and we shall 
think it necessary to be lustful in our youth, and revengeful in 
our mswbood, and covetous in our old age ; and we shall per- 
ceive that every state of men, and every trade and profession, 
lives on the vices of others, or on their miseries, and, therefore, 
they will think it necessary to promote or to wish it. If men 
were temperate, physicians would be poor ; and unless some 
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primeeswere ambitious, or others injurious^ tbeife would b^ no 
employment for soldiers. The yintner*s retail supports the m^r-^ 
chant's trade, and it is a vice that supports the yintaer's detail ; 
and if all men were wise and sober persons, we should kwv^ 
fewer beggars and fewer rich. And if our lavi(givef» should 
imitate Demades of Athens, who eoiidemned a mtfn ihsiJi l^eA 
by selling things belonging to funeral, as sapposilig he could 
not choose but wish the death of men, by w4iose dying he got 
his living ; we should find most men accounted criminals, be«^ 
cause yice is so inyolyed in the affairs c^ the world, that it i» 
made the support of many trddes, and the business of gteat 
multitudes of men. Certainly from hence it is Ihat iniquity 
does so much abound ; and unless we state our questions, right, 
and pereeiye the evil to be designed only fW>m ourselves, and 
that no such pretence shall keep off the punishment or the 
shame from ourselves, we shall fall into a state winch is only 
capable of compassion, because it is irrecoverable ; and thea^we 
shall be infinitely miserable, when we can only receive 9 use- 
less and ineffective pity. Whatsoever is necessary cannot be 
avoided ; he, therefore, that shall say, he cannot avoid his sin, 
is out of the mercies of this text :. they who are apf^olnted. 
guides and physicians of souls, cannot, to any purposes^ do 
their offices of pity. It is necessary that we serve Grod, and 
do our duty, and secure the interest of our souls, and be as 
careful to preserve our relations to God as to our friend or 
prince. But if it can be necessary for any man, in any condi- 
tion, to sin, it is also necessary for that man toi perish. 



SERMON VIII. 



PART II. 



. IV. The last sort of them that sin, and yet are to be treated 
with compassion, is of them that interrupt the course of an 
honest life with single acts of sin, stepping aside and * starting 
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like a broken bow ;' whose resolution stands fair, and their 
hearts are towards God, and they sojourn in religion, or rather 
dwell there ; but that, like eyil husbands, they go abroad, and 
enter into places of dishonor and unthriftiness. Such, as these 
all stories remember with a sad character ; and every narrative 
concerning David, which would end in honor and fair report, is 
sullied with the remembrances of Bathsheba ; and the Holy 
Ghost hath called him < a man after God's own heart, save in 
the matter of Uriah :' there, indeed, he was a man after his 
own heart ; even then, when his reason was stolen from him by 
passion, and his religion was sullied by the beauties of a fair 
woman. I wish we lived in an age, in which the people were to 
be treated with concerning renouncing the single actions of sin, 
and the seldom interruptions of piety. Men are taught to say, 
that every man sins in every action he does ; and this is one of 
the doctrini;s, for the believing of which he shall be accounted a 
good man : and on this ground it is easy for men to allow them* 
selves some sins, when, in all cases and in every action, it is 
unavoidable. I shall say nothing of the question, save that the 
Scriptures reckon otherwise ; and in the accounts of David's 
life reckon but one great sin ; and in Zachary and Elizabeth 
give a testimony of an unblamable conversation ; and Hezekiah 
did not make his confession when he prayed to God in his sick- 
ness, and said, ' he had walked uprightly before God :' ^nd, 
therefore, St. Paul, after his conversion, designed and labored 
hard, and therefore, certainly, with hopes to accomplish it, that 
* he might keep his conscience void of >offence, both towards 
God and towards man ;' and one of Christ's great purposes is, 
' to present his whole church pure and spotless to the throne of 
grace ;' and St. John the Baptist offended none but Herod ; 
and no pious Christian brought a bill of accusation against the 
holy virgin-mother. Certain it is, that G^d hath given us pre- 
cepts of such a holiness and such a purity, such a meekness 
and such humility, as hath no pattern but Christ, no precedent 
but the purities of God : and, therefore, it is intended we should 
live widi a life, whose actions are not chequered with white and 
black, half sin and half virtue. God's sheep are not like Ja- 
cob's flock, * streaked and spotted ;' it is an intire holiness 
that God requires, and wiU not endure to have a holy course 

TAY. VOL. III. B 
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interrupted by the dishonor of a base and ignoble action. I do 
not mean that a man's life can be as pure as the sun, or th^ 
rays of celestial Jerusalem; but like the moon, in which there.* 
are spots, but they are no deformity ; a lessening only and an 
abatement of light, no cloud to binder and draw a veil before 
its. face, but sometimes it is not so serene and bright as at other 
times. Every man hath his indiscretions and infirmities, his 
arrests and sudden incursions, his neighborhoods and semblances 
of sin, his little violences to reason, and peevish melancholy, 
and humorous, fantastic discourses; nnaptness to a devout 
prayer, his fondness to judge favorably in his own cases, little 
deceptions, and voluntary and involuntary cozenages, ignorances, 
aifd inadvertencies, careless hours, and unwatchful seasons. But 
no good man ever commits one act of adultery ; no godly man 
will, at any time, be drunk ; or if he be, he ceases to be a godly 
man, and is run into the confines of death, and is sick at heart, 
and may die of the sickness, die eternally. This happens more 
frequently In persons of an infant-piety, when the virtue is not 
corroborated by a long abode, and a confirmed resolution, and 
a usual victory, and a triumphant grace; and the longer we 
are accustomed to piety, the more infrequent will be the littlr 
breaches of folly, and a returning to sin. But as the needle oj 
a compass, when it is directed to its beloved star, at the fira 
addresses waves on either side, and seems indifferent in his 
courtship of the rising or declining sun ; and when it seems first 
determined to the north, stands awhile trembling, as if it suf- 
fered inconvenience in the first fruition of its desires, and stands 
not still in full enjoyment till after first a great variety of mo- 
tion, and then an undisturbed posture; so is the piety and so 
is the conversion of a man, wrought by degrees and several 
steps of imperfection : and at first our choices are wavering ; 
convinced by the grace of God, and yet not persuaded ; and 
then persuaded, but not resolved ; and then resolved, but de^ 
ferring to begin ; and then beginning, but, as all beginning*; 
are, in weakness and uncertainty; and we fly out often into 
huge indiscretions, and look back to Sodom, and long to return 
to Egypt : and when the storm is quite over, we find little bub* 
blings and uneven nesses on the face of the waters ; we often 
weaken our own purposes by the returns of sin ; and we do not 
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call ourselves conquerors, till by the long possession of Tirtuas 
itb a strange and unusual, and, therefore, an uneasy and un- 
pleasant thing, to act a crime. When Polemon of Athens, by* 
€bance coming into the schools of Xenocrates, was reformed 
OD the hearing of that one lecture, some wise men gave this 
censure of Mm : Peregrinatus est hujus animu$ in nequitia; 
son habitamt : ** His mind wandered in wickedness, and tra- 
yelled in it, but never dwelt there." The same is the case of 
some men ; they make inroads into the enemy's country, not 
Uke enemies to spoil, but like Dinah, to be satisfied with the 
stranger beauties of the land, till their virtues are deflowered, 
and they enter into tragedies, and are possessed by death and 
intolerable sorrows. But because this is like the fate of 
Jacob's daughter, and happens -not by design, but folly; not 
by malice, but surprise ; not by the strength of will, but by the 
weakness of grace; and. yet carries a man to the same place 
whither a great vice usually does ; it is hugely pitiable, and 
the persons are to be treated with compassion, and to be as* 
sbted by the following considerations and exercises. 

First, let us consider, that for a good man to be overtaken in* 
a single crime is the greatest dishonor and unthriftiness in the' 
whole world. ' As a fly in a box of ointment, so is a little- 
folly to hinr who is accounted wise,' said the son of Siraoh. 
No man chides a fool for his weaknesses, or scorns a child for 
playing with flies, and preferring the present appetite before all 
the possibilities of to-morrow's event ; hut men wondered when 
they saw Socrates ride on a cane ; and when Solomon laid his 
wisdom at the foot of Pharaoh's daughter, and changed his 
glory for the interest of wanton sleep, he became the discourae 
of heaven and earth: and men think themselves abased, and 
their expectation cozened, when they see a wise man do the 
actions of a fool, and a good man seized on by the dishonors of 
a crime. Bat the loss of his reputation is the least of his evil. 
It is the greatest improvidence in the world to let a healthful 
constitution be destroyed in the surfeit of one nigbt.^ For al- 
though, when 1^ man, by the grace of God and a long endeavor, 
hath obti^ined the habit of Chrbtian graces, every single sin 
does not spoil the habit of virtue, because that cannot be lost 
but as it was gotten, that is, by parts and supoesaion ; yet every 
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crime tntemii^ts ike acceptatioii of the grace, and makes the 
man to enter into the state of enmity and displeasure with God. 
The habit is only lessened naturally, but the Talue of it is wholly 
taken away. And in this sense is that of Josephus, To yap liri 
fiiKpciis Koi ft€yaK0u TapavefieivltToivtfafiotf icTi' which St. James 
ijrell renders, * He that keeps the whole law, .and offends in 
one point, is guilty of all ;'• that is, if he prevaricates in any 
commandment, the transgression of which, by the law, was 
capital, — he shall as certainly die as if he broke the whole law« 
And the same is the case of those single actions which the 
school calls deadly sins, that is,, actions of choice in any sin 
that hath a name ; and makes a kind, and hath a distinct mat- 
ter. And sins once pardoned return again to all the purposes 
of mischief, if we, by a new sin, forfeit God*s former loving- 
kindness. * When the righteous man tumeth from his righteous- 
ness, and committeth iniquity, all his righteousness that he 
hath done shall not be remembered : in the trespass that he 
hath trespassed, and in the sin that he hath sinned, in them 
shall he die.'f Now then consider how great a fool he is, who, 
when he hath, with much labor and by suffering violence, con- 
Uradicted his first desires; when his spirit hath been in agony 
and care, and, .with much uneasiness, hath denied to please the 
lower man ; when, with many prayers and groans, and innu- 
merable sighs, and strong cryings to God, with sharp suffer- 
ances and a long severity, he bath obtained of God to begin his 
pardon and restitution, and that he is in some hopes to return to 
God's favor, and that he shall become an heir of heaven ; when 
some of his amazing fears and distracting cares begin to be 
taken off ; when he begins to think that now it is not certain 
he shall perish in a sad eternity, but he hopes to be saved, and 
he considers how excellent a condition that is ; he hopes, when 
h^ dies, to go to God, and that he shall never enter into the 
possession of devils ; and this state, which is but the twilight 
qf a glorious felicity, he hath obtained with great labor, and 
much care,, and infinite danger : that this man should throw 
s^U this structure down, and then, when he is ready to reap 
the fruits of his .labors, by one indiscreet action to set fire 

• Chap, ii* 10. t £zek. xviii. 24. 
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on his corn fields, and destroy all his dear-earaed hopes, fot 
the madness and loose wanderings of an hour : this man is 
an indiscreet gamester, who doubles his stake ^as he thrives^ 
and, at one throw, is dispossessed of all the prosperities of d 
lucky hand. 

They that are poor, as Plutarch observes, are careless of 
little things ; because, by saving them, they think no great 
moments can accrue to their estates ; and they, despairing to be 
rich, think such frugality impertinent : but they that feel their 
banks swell, and are within the possibilities of wealth, think it 
useful if they reserve the smaller minutes of expense, knowing 
that every thing will add to their heap. But then, after long 
sparing, in one night to throw away the wealth of a long pur- 
chase, is an imprudence becoming none but such persons who 
are to be kept under tutors and guardians, and such as are to 
be chastised by their servants, and to be punished by them 
whom they clothe and feed. 



- iiW^ fcal l^fimis 



Ai<rxp6y rot lhip6y re iiiw^iv^ ikv^p ri viwBoLi* 

These men sow much and gather little, stay long and return 
empty ; and after a long voyage they are dashed in pieces, when 
their vessels are laden with the spoils of provinces. Every 
deadly sin destroys the rewards of a seven years' piety. I add 
to this, that God is more impatient at a sin committed by his 
servants, than at many by persons that are his enemies ; and 
an uncivil answer from a son to a father, from an obliged per- 
son to a benefactor, is a greater indecency, than if any enemy 
should storm his house, or revile him to his head* Augustus 
Cffisar taxed all the world, and God took no public notices of 
it ; but when David taxed and numbered a petty province, it 
was not to be expiated without a plague ; because such persons, 
besides the direct sin, add the circumstance of ingratitude to 
God, who hath redeemed them from their vain conversation, 
and from death, and from hell, and consigned them to the in- 
heritance of sons, and given them his grace and his Spirit^ 
and many periods of comfort, and a certain hope, and visible 

* Horn. II. B. 297. 
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earnests of immortality. Nothing is baser than that soch a per- 
son, against his reason, against his interest, against his Ood, 
against so many obligations, against his custom, against his 
▼ery habits and acquired inclinations, should do an action 

Quam nisi seductis nequeas committere Divis ; 

which a man must for ever be ashamed of, and, like Adam^ 
must run from God himself to do it, and depart from the state 
in, which he had placed all his hopes, and to which he had de- 
signed all his labors. The consideration is effective enough, if 
we sum up the particulars; for he that hath lived well, and 
then falls into a deliberate sin, is infinitely dishonored, is most 
imprudent, most unsafe, and most unthankful. 

2. Let persons tempted to the single instances of sin in the 
midst of a laudable life, be very careful that they suffer not 
themselves to be drawn aside by the eminence of great exam- 
ples. For some think drunkenness hath a little honesty derived 
unto it by the example of Noah ; and adultery is not so scan- 
dalous and intolerably dishonorable, since Bathsheba bathed, 
and David was defiled ; and mep think a flight is no cowardice, 
if a general turns his head and runs : 

Pompeio fagiente timent. — ^Lucan, i. 622. 

Well might all the gowned " Romans fear, when Pompey 
fled." And who is there that can hope to be more righteous 
than David, or stronger than Samson, or have less hypocrisy 
than St. Peter, or be more temperate than Noah ? These great 
examples bear men of weak discourses and weaker resolutions 
from the severity of virtues. But, as Diagoras, to them that 
showed to him the votive garments of those that had escaped 
shipwreck, on their prayers and vows to Neptune, answered, 
that they kept no account of those that prayed and vowed, and 
yet were drowned ; so do these men keep catalogues of those 
few persons who broke the thread of a fair life in sunder with 
the violence of a great crime, and, by the grace of God, reco- 
vered, and repented, and lived ; but they consider not concerning 
those infinite numbers of men who died in their first fit of sick- 
ness, who, after a fair voyage, have thrown themselves overboard, 
and perished in a sudden wildness. One said well. Si quid So^ 
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•crmtes auf ArUtippus cotUra morem et conmehidmem feoenuUf 
idem tibi ne arkitretur quit lieere : tnagnis enim illi et divink 
bonis hone lieentiam aM$eqnebantur,; ** If Socrates did any 
unusual thing, it is not for thee, who art of an ordinary virtue, 
to assume the same license ; for he, by a divine and excellent 
life, hath obtained leave or pardon respectively " for what thou 
must never hope for, till thou hast arrived to the same glories. 
First, be as devout as David, as good a Christian as St. Peter, 
and then thou wilt not d&r^, with design, to act that which 
|hey fell into by surprise ; and if thou dost fall as they did, by 
that time thou hast also repented like them, it may be said con- 
cerning thee, that thou dicbt fall and break thy bones, but God 
did heal thee and pardon thee. Remember that all the damned 
souls shall bear an eternity of torments for the pleasures of a 
short sinfulness ; but for a single transient action to die for ever, 
is an intolerable exchange, and the effect of so great a folly, 
that whosoever falls into it, and then considers it, it will make 
him mad and distracted for ever. 

3« Remember, that since no man can please God, or be par- 
taker of any promises, or reap the reward of any actions in the 
returns of eternity, unless be performs to God an intire duly, 
according to the capacities of a m^n so taught, and so tempted, 
and so assisted ; such a person must be curious, that he be not 
cozened with the duties and performances of any one relation. 
1. Some there are, that think all our religion consists in prayers 
and public or private offices of devotion, and not in moral ac« 
tions, or intercourses of justice and temperance, of kindness and 
frienddiips, of sincerity and liberality, of chastity and humility, 
of repentance and obedience. Indeed no humor is so easy to be 
counterfeited as devotion ; and yet no hypocrisy is more com- 
mon a^ong men, nor any so useless as to God ; for it being an 
address to him alone, who knows the heart and all the secret 
purposes, it can do no service in ord^r to heaven, so long as it is 
without the power of godliness, and the energy and vivacity of 
a holy life. God will not suffer us to commute a duty, because 
all is his due ; and religion shall not pay for want of temper- 
ance. If the devoutest hermit be proud ; or he that ' fasts 
^ice in the week,' be uncharitable once ; or he (hat gives much 
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to the poor, gires also too modi liberty to himself; he hatb 
planted a fair garden, and invited a wild boar to refresh him* 
self under the shade of the fruit-trees ; and his guest, being 
something rude, hath disordered his paradise, and made it be-» 
come a wilderness. 2. Others there are, that judge themselves by 
the censures that kings and princes give concerning them, or 
as they are spoken of by their betters ; and so make false judg- 
ments concerning their condition. For, our betters, to whom 
we show our best parts, to whom we speak with caution and 
consider what we represent, they see our arts and our dressings, 
but nothing of our nature and deformities: trust not their 
censures concerning thee ; but to thy own opinion of thyself; 
whom thou kno west in thy retirements, and natural peevishness, 
and unhandsome inclinations, and secret baseness. 3. Some 
men have been admired abroad, in whom the wife and the ser- 
vant never saw any thing excellent: a rare jadge and a good 
commonwealth's man in the streets and public meetings, and a 
just man to his neighbor, and charitable to the poor ; for in all 
these places the man is observed, and kept in awe by the sun, 
by light, and by voices ; but this man is a tyrant at home, an 
unkind husband, an ill father, an imperious master. And such 
men are like ' prophets in their own countries,' not honored at 
home ; and can never be honored by God, who will not endure 
that many virtues should excuse a few vices, or that any of his 
servants shall take pensions of the devil, and in the profession 
of his service do his enemy single advantages. 

4. He that hath passed many stages of a good life, to pre- 
vent his being tempted to a single sin, must be very careful that 
he never entertain his spirit with the remembrances of his past 
sin, nor amuse it with the fantastic apprehensions of the present. 
When the Israelites fancied the sapid ness and relish of the 
flesh-pots, they longed to taste and to return. 

So when a Libyan tiger, drawn from his wilder foragings, is 
shut up, and taught to eat civil meat, and suffer the authority of 
a man, he sits down tamely in his prison, and pays to his keeper 
fear and reverence for his meat : but if he chance to come again, 
and taste a draught of warm blood, he presently leaps into his 
natural cruelty. Be scarce abstains from eating those hands 
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that brought him discipline and food.* So is the nature of a 
man made tame and gentle by the grace of God, and reduced to 
reason, and kept in awe by religion and laws, and, by an awiiil 
virtue, is taught to forget those alluring and sottish relishes of 
sin : but if he diverts from his path, and snatches handfub from 
the wanton vineyards, and remembers the lasciviousness of his 
unwholesome food, that pleased his childish palate ; then he 
grows sick again, and hungry after unwholesome diet, and longs 
for the apples of Sodom. A man must walk through the 
world without eyes or ears, fancy or appetite, but such as are 
created and sanctified by the grace of God : and being once 
made a new man, he must serve all the needs of nature by the 
appetites and faculties of grace ; nature must be wholly a ser- 
vant ; and we must so look towards the deliciousness of oui^ 
religion and the ravishments of heaven, that our meniory must 
be for ever useless to the affairs and perceptions of sin. We 
cannot stand, we cannot live, unless we be curious and watchful 
in this particular. 

By these and all other arts of thfe spirit, if we stand on ou* 
guard, never indulging to ourselves one sin becanse it is but one, 
as knowing that one sin brought in death on all the world, and 
one sfti brought slavery on the posterity of Cham ; and always 
fearing lest death surprise us in that one sin ; we shall, by the 
grace of God, either not need, or else easily perceive the 
effects and blessings of that compassion which God reserves, 
in the secrets of his mercy, for such persons whom his grace 
hath ordained and disposed with excellent dispositions utito life 
eternal. 

These are the sorts of men which ttre'to be used with com- 
passion, concerning whom we are to make a difference ; * making 
a difference,* so say^ the text. And it is of high concernment 
that we should do so, that we may relieve the infirmities of the 

* Sic ubi, desuetas sj^lvis, in carcere claujio 
Mansuevere ferae, et vultus posuere minaceS} 
Alque hominem didicere pati ; si torrida parvus 
Venit in ora cruor, redenni rabiesque furorque, 
Admonitseque tument gustato sanguine fauces; 
Fervet, et a trepido vix abstinet ira magistro. 

Pbars. it. 237. 
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men, and relieve their sickneflses, and tranneribe the copy of the 
divine mercy, who loves not to * quench the smoking flax, nor 
break the bruised reed/ For although all sins are against 
6od*8 commandments directly, or by certain consequents, by 
line, or by analogy ; yet they are not all of the same tincture 
and mortality. 

Nee Tincit ratio hoc, fantundem ut peccet idemque, 
Qui teneros canles alieni fregerit horti, 
£t qui nocturuDs Divum sacra legerit. 

** He that robs a garden of coleworts, and carries away nm arm- 
. fttl of spinach, does not deserve hell, as he that steals the ohntfoe 
from the church, or betrays a prince ;" and therefore mea are 
distinguished accordingly* 

£it Inter Tanaim quiddam socerumque Yiselfi. 

Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 106. 

The poet that Sejanus condemned far dishoaoriiig the me- 
mory of Agamemnon was not an equal criminal #ith Catiline 
or Gracchus : and Simon Magus and the Nicolatians eommkted 
crimes which God hated more than the complying of St. Bar- 
nabas, or the dissimulation of St. Pelsr; and therefore God 
does treat these persons severally. Some of these are restrained 
with a fit of sickness, some with a great loss, and in these .there 
are degrees ; and some arrive at death. And in this manner 
fiod scourged the Corinthians, for their irreverent and disor- 
derly receiving the holy sacrament. For although even the 
least of the sins that I have discoursed of will lead to death 
eternal, if their course be not interrupted, and the disorder 
chastised ; yet because we do not stop their progress instantly, 
God many times does, and visits us with proportionable judg- 
«Knts ; and so not only checks the rivulet from swelling into 
rivers tmd a vastness, but plainly tells us, that although smaller 
crimes ehall not be punished with equal severity as the greatest, 
yet even in hell there are eternal rods as well as eternal scor- 
pions ; and the smallest crime that we act with an infant maiioe 
and manly deliberation, shall be revenged with the lesser strokes 
of wrath, but yet with the infliction of a sad eternity. But 
then that we also should make a difference, is a precept con* 
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.eefiuBg ckiveh-diacipliDe, aod therefore not here pioper to be 
^onsidwed, hut only as it may eoncern our own particulars 
in the actions of repentancey and our brethren in fraternal cor- 
rectifm* 



- adsit 



RcgaUy peccatis quas poenas irroget fleqaas> 
Ne scutica digoum horribili lectere flagello. 

Hor. Sat.i.3. 116. 

Let us be sure that we neglect no sin, but repent for every 
one, and judge ourselves for every one, according to the pro- 
portion of the malice, or the scandal, or the danger. And al- 
(thottgh in this there is no fear that we would be excessive ; yet, 
when we are to reprove a brother, we are sharp enoogb, and, 
either by pride or by animosity, by the itch of government or 
the indignation of an angry mind, we run beyond the gentle* 
uess of a Christian monitor. We must remember, that by 
Christ's law some are to be admonished privately, some to be 
flhamed and corrected publicly ; and, beyond these, there is an 
abaolaBion, or a cutting off from the communion of faithful peo- 
ple, * a delivering over to Satan.' And to this purpose is that 
•old reading of the words of my text, which i^ still in some 
icopies, cai ravs fiiv €Xiyx<£T9 btaKptyofiivovs, * Reprove them 
sharply, when they are. convinced,' or * separate by sentence/ 
But because this also is a design of mercy acted with an in- 
stance of discipline, it is a punishment of the flesh, that the 
Jioul may . be saved in the day of the Lord ; it means the same 
wi^ the usual reading, and with the last words of the text, 
and teaches us our usage towards the worst of recoverable 



II. ' Others save with fear, pulling them out of the fire/ 
Some sins there are, which in their own nature are damnable, 
and some are such as will certainly bring a man to damnation : 
the first are curable, but with much danger; the second are 
desperate and irrecoverable. When a man is violently tempted, 
and allured with an object that is proportionable and pleasant 
to his vigorous appetite, and his unabated, uamortified nature, 
this man falls into death; but yet we pity him, as we pity a 
tiiidf that reEbs for his necessity : this man did not tempt him- 
self, but his spirit suffers violence, and his reason is iovaded. 
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and his infirmities are mighty, and his aids not yet prevailtD^* 
But when this single temptation hath (Hrevailed for a single in- 
stance, and leaves a relish on the palate, and this produces 
another, and that also is fruitful, and swells into a family and 
kindred of sin, that is, it grows first into approbation, then to a 
dear assent, and an untroubled conscience, thence into fre- 
quency, from thence unto a custom, and easiness, and a habit ; 
this man. is fallen into the fire. There are also some single acts 
of so great a malice, that they must suppose a man habitually 
sinful , before he could arrive at that height of wickedness. No 
man begins his sinful course with killing of his father or his 
prince : and Simon Magus had preambulatory impieties ; he 
was covetous and ambitious long before he offered to buy the 
Holy Ghost. Ne^no repemtejkit turpissimu9. And although 
such actions may have in them the malice and the mischief, the 
disorder and the wrong, the principle and the permanent effect 
of a habit and a long course of sin ; yet because they never, or 
very seldom, go alone, but after the predisposition of other 
ushering crimes, we shall not amiss comprise them onder the 
name of habitual sins : for such they are, either formally or 
equivalently. And if any man hath fallen into a sinful habit, 
into a course and order of sinning, his case is little less than de*- 
spierate ; but that little hope that is remanent, hath its degree^ 
according to the infancy or the growth of the habit. 

1. For all sins less than habitual, it is certain a pardon is 
ready to penitent persons ; that is, to all that sin in ignorance 
or in infirmity, by surprise or inadvertency, in smaller instances 
or infrequent returns, with involuntary actions or imperfect re- 
solutions. *£<cre(Vare ras x^^P^^ vfiwy Trpfot rov ahrogpdropa 
0e6yy iKerevoyres avrov iXewv yeviadaif ei rt &icovt€s iifjL6pT€T€^ 
said Clemens in his epistle: ''Lift up your hands to Al- 
mighty God, and pray him to be merciful to you in all 
things, when you sin unwillingly ;" that is, in which you sin 
with an imperfect choice. For no man dns against his will 
directly^but when his understanding is abused by an inevitable 
or an intolerable weakness, or their wills follow their blind 
guide, and are not the perfect mistresses of their own actions ; 
and therefore leave a way and easiness to repent, and be 
ashamed of them, and therefore a possibility and readiness for 
pardon* And these are the sins that we are taught to pray to 
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God that he would pardon, as he gives us our bread, that 19, 
every day. For *in many things we offend all/ said St. James; 
that is,, in many smaller matters, in matters of surprise or in- 
evitable in6rmity. And therefore Posidonius said, that St. 
Austin was used to say, that '* he would not have even good 
and holy priests go from this world without the susception of 
equal and worthy penances :" and the most innocent life in oujr 
account is not a competent instrument of a peremptory confi- 
dence, and of justifying ourselves. ' I am guilty of nothing,' said 
St. Paul; that is, of no ill intent, or negligence, in preaching 
the gospel ; * yet I am not hereby justified ;' for God, it may be, 
knows many little irregularities and insinuations of sin. In thifi 
case we are to make a difference ; but humility, and prayer, 
and watchfulness, are the direct instruments of the expiation of 
such sins. 

But then, secondly, whosoever sins without these abating 
circumstances, that is, in great instances, in which a man's un» 
derstanding cannot be cozened, as in drunkenness, murder^ 
adultery ; and in the frequent repetitions of any sort of sin 
whatsoever, in which a man's choice cannot be surprised, and 
in which it is certain there is a love of sin, and a delight in it^ 
and a power over a man's resolutions; in these cases it is a 
miraculous grace, and an extraordinary change, that must turu 
the current and the stream of the iniquity ; and when it is 
begun, the pardon is more uncertain, and the repentance more 
difficult, and the effect much abated, and the man must be 
made miserable, that he may not be accursed for ever. 

1. I say, his pardon is uncertain ; because there are some 
sins which are unpardonable (as I shall show), and they are 
not all named in particular ; and the degrees of malice being 
uncertain, the salvation of that man is to be wrought with infi- 
nite fear and trembling. It was the case of Simon Magus ; 
' Repent, and ask pardon for thy sin, if perad venture the 
thought of thy heart may be forgiven thee.'* ' If perad venture ;' 
it was a new crime, and concerning its possibility of pardon no 
revelation had been made, and by analogy to other crimes it 
was very like an unpardonable sin ; for it was ' a thinking 9, 

• Acts viii. 22. 
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•diougfat' against the Holy Ghost, and that was next to ' speak- 
iDg a word * against him. Cain's sin was of the same natore : 
** It is greater than it can be forgiven :' his passion and his 
fear w^re too severe and decretory ; it was pardonable^ but truly 
we never find that God did pardon it 

2. Bilt besides this, it is uncertain in the pafdoa, because it 
may be the time of pardon is past; and though God hath par- 
doned to other people the same sins, and to thee too sometimes 
before, yet, it may be, he will not now : he hath not promised 
pardon so often as we sin, and in all the returns of impudence, 
apostasy, and ingratitude ; and it may be*, * thy day is past,' 
as was Jerusalem's in the day that they crucified the Saviour 
of the world. 

B. Pardon of such habitual sins is uncertain, because life is 
uncertain ; and such sins require much time for their abolition 
and expiation. And therefore, although these sins are not 
necesiario mortifE^m, that is, unpardonable; yet by conse- 
quence they become deadly ; because our life may be cut off 
before we have finished or performed those necessary parts of 
repentance which are the severe, and yet the only condition of 
getting pardon. So that you may perceive, that not only every 
f;reat single crime, but the habit of any sin, is dangerous : and 
therefore these persons are to be ^snatched from the fire,' if 
you mean to rescue them : ix rov irvfiof dpirdSoFref . If you 
stay a day, it may be, you stay too long. 

4. To which I add this fourth consideration, that every de- 
lay of return is, in the case of habitual sins, an approach to 
tlesperation ; because the nature of habits is like that of croco- 
diles, they grow as long as they live ; and if they come to ob- 
stinacy or confirmation, they are in hell already, and can never 
return back. For so the Pannonian bears, when they have 
clasped a dart in the region of their liver, wheel themselves on 
the wound, and with anger and malicious revenge strike the 
deadly barb deeper, and cannot be quit from that fatal steel ; 
but; in flying, bear along that which themselves make the in- 
strument of a more hasty death : so is every vicious person 
struck with a deadly wound, and his own hands force it into 
the entertainments of the heart ; and because it is painful to 
draw it forth by a sharp and salutary repentance,^ he still 
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rolb and turns on his wound, and carries his death in his 
bowek, where it first entered by choice, and then dwelt by 
lore, and at last shall finish the tragedy by divine judgments 
and an. unalterable decree. 

But as the pardon of these sins is uncertain, so the conditions 
of restitotion are hard even to them who shall be pardoned : 
their pardon, and themselves too, must be fetched from the fire; 
water will not do it ; tears and ineffeotive sorrow cannot take cS 
a habit or a great crime. 

O nimiam^facilesy qui tristia crimina caedii 
Tolii flnminea posse pntatis aqua ! 

Bion, seeing a prince weep and tearing his hair for sorrow, 
asked if baldness would cure his pief. Such pompous ser* 
rows may be good indices, but no perfect instruments of resti* 
tution. St. James plainly declares the possibilities of pardon 
to great sins, in the cases of contention, adultery, lust, and 
envy^ which are the four great indecencies that are most con- 
trary to Christianity :* and in the fifth chapter,! he impliea 
also a possibility of pardon to an habitual sinner, whom he 
calls TOP leXavtidivra iiwo rrjt ohov trit aXtfitiai, * one that em 
from the truth,' that is, from the life of a Christian, the life of 
the Spirit of truth : and he adds, that such a person may be 
reduced, and so be pardoned » though he have sinned long; 
' he that converts such a one, shall hide a multitude of sins/ 
Bpt then the way that he appoint^ for the restitution of such 
persons, is humility and humiliation, penances and sharp peni- 
tential sorrows, and afflictions, resisting the devil, returning to 
God, weeping and, mourning, confessions and prayers, as you 
may read at large in the fourth and fifth chapters : and there it 
is that you shall find it a duty, that sueh persons should * be 
afilicted,' and should * confess to their brethren :' and these 
are harder conditions than God requires in the former cases ; 
these are a kind of fiery trial. 

I have now done with my text; and should add no more, 
but tbat the nature of these sins is such, that they may increase 
in their weight, and .duration, and malice, and then they in- 

♦ Cbftp. iy. 3. t Ver. ult. 
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crease in mischief and fatality, and so go beyood the textf. 
Cicero said well, fyaa comuetudo assentiendi pericuhsa esse 
videtur et lubriea :* *^ the very custom of consenting in the 
matters of civility is dangerous and slippery/' and will quickly 
engage us in enror : and then we think we are bound to defend 
them; or. else we are made flatterers by it» and so become 
vicious : and we love our own vices that we are used to, and keep 
them till they are incurable, that is, till we will never repeat of 
them ; and some men resolve never to repent, that is, they re^ 
solve they will not be saved, they tread under foot the blood of 
the everlasting covenant. Those persons are in the fire too, 
but tbey will not be pulled out: concerning whom God's pro- 
phets must say as once concerning Babylon, Curavimus, et non 
est sanata ; derelikquamus earn : ^ We would have healed 
them, but they would not be healed; let us leave them in their 
sins, and they shall have enough of it.' Only this: those that 
put themselves out of the conditiou of mercy, are not to be en- 
dured in Christian societies ; they deserve it not, audit is not 
safe that they should be suffered. 

Biit besides all this, I shall name one thing more unto you \ 
for 



- nunquam adeo foedis adeoque pudendis 



Uiimur exemplis, ut non pejora supersint. — Juv, viii. 183. 

* 

There are some single actions of sin of so great a malice; 
that in their own nature they are beyond the limit of gospel 
pardon : they are not such things, for the pardon of which God 
entered into coveuant, because they are such sins which put a 
man into perfect indispositions and incapacities of entering into 
or being in the covenant. In the first ages of the world atheism 
was of that nature, it was against their whole religion ; and the 
sin is worse now, against the whole religion still, and against a 
brighter light. In the ages after the flood, idolatry was. also 
just such another : for God was known first only as the Crea^^ 
tor ; then he began to manifest himself in special contracts 
with men, and he quickly was declared the God of Israel ; 
attd idolatry perfectly destroyed all that religion, and therefore 

* Acad. Quaest. lib. iv. 68. < 
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was never pardoned intirely, but God did visit it on them that 
sinned ; and when he pardoned it in some degrees, yet he also 
punished it in some : and yet rebellion against the supreme 
power of Moses and Aaron was worse ; for that also was a 
perfect destruction of the whole religion, because it refused to 
submit to those hands, on which God had placed all the reli- 
gion and all the government. And now, if we would know 
in the gospel what answers these precedent sins; I answer, 
first, the same sins acted by a resolute hand and heart are worse 
now than ever they were : and a third or fourth is also to be 
added ; and that is apostasy, or a voluntary malicious renoun- 
cmg the faith. The church hath often declared that sin to be 
unpardonable. Witchcraft, or final impenitence and obstinacy 
in any sin, are infallibly desperate ; and in general, and by a 
certain parity of reason, whatsoever does destroy charity, or 
the good life of a Christian, with the same general venom and 
deletery as apostasy destroys faith : and he that is a renegado 
from charity, is as unpardonable as he that returns to solemn 
atheism or infidelity ; for all that is directly the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, that is, a throwing that away whereby only we 
can be Christians, whereby only we can hope to be saved. 
To < speak a word against the Holy Ghost,' in the Pharisees 
was declared unpardonable, because it was such a word, which, 
if it had been true or believed, would have destroyed the whole 
religion ; for they said that Christ wrought by Beelzebub, and 
by consequence did not come from God. He that destroys all 
the whole order of priesthood, destroys one of the greatest 
parts of the religion, and one of the greatest effects of the Holy 
Ghost : he that destroys government, destroys another part. 
But that we may come nearer to ourselves : to * quench the 
Spirit of God' is worse ^than to speak some words against 
him ; to * grieve the Spirit of God' is a part of the same im- 
piety ; to ' resist the Holy Ghost' is another part : and if we 
consider that every great sin does this in proportion, it would 
concern us to be careful lest we fall into < presumptuous sins, 
lest they get the dominion over us.' Out of this that I have 
spoken you may easily gather what sort of men those are, who 
cannot be * snatched from the fire ;' for whom, as St. John 
says, ' we are not to pray ;' and how near men come to it, that 
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eontiniie in any known sin. If I should descend to particulars, 
I might lay a snare to scrupulous and nice consciences. This 
only : every confirmed habitual sinner does manifest the divine 
justice in punishing the sins of a short life vrijth a never-dying 
worm and a never-quenched flame ; because he hath an affec* 
tion to sin, that no time will diminish, but such as would in- 
crease to eternal ages ; and, accordingly, as any man hath a 
degree of love, so he hath lodged in his soul a spark, which, 
unless it be speedily and effectively quenched, will break forth 
into unquenchable fire. 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON IX. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. XVI. — VERSE 26. 

PART I. 

When God's mercy had decreed to rescue maakiod front 
misery, and so triumphed over his own justice, the excellent 
wisdom of God resolved to do it in ways contradictory to the 
appetites and designs of man, that it might also triumph over 
our weaknesses and imperfect conceptions. Jesus Christ hath 
preached a new philosophy, and cancelled all the old princi* 
pies ; he hath reduced the i^ppetites of sense to the discourses of 
reason, and heightened reason to the sublimities of the Spirit; 
for now sensual pleasures are not delightful; riches are but 
dross : now if you would enjoy life, you must die ; if you would 
be at ease, you must take up Christ's cross ; if you would be 
rich, you must abound in good works, &c. And therefore he 
iiaving stated the question so, that either we must quit this 
world or the other, our affections to this or our interest in that, 
the choice is rendered easy by the words of the text ; because 
the distance is not less than infinite : the comparison is between 
heaven and hell, eternity and a moment, &c. What shall it 
profit a man ? or what shall a man give ? Is there any exchange 
for a man's soul ? The question is an ot;{i}9is of the negative. 
Nothing can be given as a price to satisfy us for its loss. The 
blood of the Son of God was given to recover it. When our 
louls were forfeited to God, nothing less could pay the price to 
lum, who was yet not concerned in the loss, save only as re* 
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garded his pity : this topic enlarged on. After which it is pro- 
posed to consider, first, the propositions of the exchange ; the 
world and a man's soul : secondly, what is likely to be ob- 
tained really of the world ; and what are really the miseries of a 
lost soul : thirdly, what considerations may be applied to our 
practice. 

1. First, then, suppose a man gets all the world ; what is it 
that he gets ? It is a bubble and a phantasm, and hath no 
reality beyond a present transient use ; a thing that is impos- 
sible to be enjoyed, because its fruits and usages are transmitted 
to us by parts and by succession : this enlarged on^ 

2. It may be considered, that he who is the greatest pos- 
sessor in the world, enjoys its best and most noble parts, only 
in common with inferior persons and the most despicable of his 
kingdom. The poorest artisan of Rome, walking in Ctesar's 
gardens, had the same pleasures which they ministered to theit 
lord. 

3. Suppose a man lord of all the world, yet since every 'thing 
is received, not according to its own greatness and worth, but 
according to the capacity of the receiver, it .signifies very little 
as to our content. He to whom the world can be given, to any 
purpose greater than a private estate can minister, must have 
new capacities created in him : this topic enlarged on. 

4. The greatest vanity of this world is remarkable in this ; 
that all its joys summed up together are not big enough to coun- 
terpoise the evil of one sharp disease, or to allay a single sor- 
row; whilst a holy conscience can sweeten the most bitter 
potion of this world, making tortures and death itself a subject 
of joy. 

5. Suppose a man lord of all this world, a universal mon- 
arch : this cannot minister content to him ; not that content 
which a poor contemplative man, by the strength of Christian 
philosophy, and the support of a very small fortune, daily en^ 
joys. All his power cannot command the sea, or make his 
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children dutiful and wise : this enlarged on. Imagine a per- 
son as blessed as caa be sopposed with regard to worldly interest ; 
when aH'fais aecoimts are cast up, he differs nothing from his 
antyctij orsei^raats bat k mere chrcnmstance : he has more to 
wtit at his tables, nore ceremonies of address, and higher titles ; 
but cqn a DMltitude of diishes give him a good appetite ? or does 
not satiety cloy it ? this enlarged on. 

6. But tiMs supposition hath a lessening term. If a man 
couM foe bom heir of all the world, it were something ; but no 
man ever was so, except him who enjoyed it least. But in the 
suppoMtioD it is, If a man could gam the whole world; which 
supposes labor and sorrow, trouble and hazard, &c. that besides 
the possession not being secured to us for a term of life, our lives 
are almost expired before we become fixed in our purchase : 
this topic enlarged on. 

II. But still all this is only a supposition, like the putting 
of a case, or a fiction of law. For if we consider how much 
every man is likely to get really, and how much it is possible 
for any man to get, we shall find the account far shorter yet, 
and the purchase most trifiing and inconsiderable. For the 
world is enjoyed at the same time by all its inhabitants, and 
the same portion of it by several persons in their several capa- 
cities. A prince enjoys his whole kingdom, not as all his 
people enjoy it, but in the manner of "a prince ; the subject 
in the manner of subjects : this enlarged on. 

2. But consider how far short of the whole world the greatest 
prince that ever reigned did come. Instance of Alexander the 
Great. But why talk thus ? Every man that loses his soul for 
the world must not look to have the portion of a king: this 
enlarged on • 

3. Though these premises may suffice to show that the sup- 
posed purchase is but vain, yet even the possession of it, what- 
soever it be, is not pure and unmixed, but allayed with sorrow 
and uneasiness : this topic enlarged on. . 
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4. He that enjoys a great portion of this world, hath most 
c#mmonly the allay of some great cross, which, although God 
sometimes designs iu mercy to wean his affections from worldly 
things, is yet an inseparable appendant and condition of huma- 
nity. We shall generally find him to be most happy that hafth 
most of wisdom and least of the world ; because he only hath 
the least danger and the most security. 

5. And, lastly, his soul so gets nothing, that, wins all this 
world » if he loses his soul, that it is ten to one but he that 
gets the one, shall thereby lose the other : for to a great fortune 
sin is so adherent and insinuating, that it comes to him in the 
nature of civility. Its possessor will have no real friends to 
point out to him the danger of his ways. 

We may omit to speak of the habitual intemperance which 
is too commonly annexed to festive and delicious tables, where 
there is iio other measure and restraint on the appetite, but its 
fulness and satiety. And although the grace of God is suffi* 
cient to great personages and masters of the world, yet it is a 
mercy mixed with danger. Happy are they who use the 
world, and abuse it not ; who possess a part of it, and love it 
for no other ends but the necessities of nature, and the discharge 
of religiops and charitable offices. Conclusion. 

PART II. 

And lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul? And now the question is finally stated ; and the 
dispute is concerning the sum of affairs. Therefore when the 
soul is at stake, and that for its eternal interests, it is not good 
to be hasty without taking just measures of the exchange. But 
the nature of the bargain will be better understood, if we con- 
sider the soul that is exchanged; what it is, in itself; what 
price the Son of God paid for it ; and what it is to lose it. . 

I. First, if we consider what the soul is in its own capacitj^ 
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for happiness, we shall find it to be of an excellency greater 
than the sun, an image of the Divinity, &c For the Scriptares . 
inform us that God made man after his awn image: this ex* 
plained. But the soul is all that whereby we may be, and 
without which we cannot be happy : this topic enlarged on; 
Tfaeexc^lency of the son! may be inferred from the considera- 
tion, that we ourselyes cannot onderstand how excellently per- 
fect it b ; timt being itte best way of expressing our concep* 
tions of God himself : the means whereby the soul receiyes 
pleasure commented on. But the losing a soul is not a mere 
privation of those felicities, of which the soul is naturally de^ 
signed to be a partaker, but it is an investing it with contrary 
objects, and cross effects, and contrary perceptions, &c. 

II. Secondly, if we consider the price paid by the Son of 
God for the redemption of a soul, we shall make a better esti- 
mate of it than from the weak discourses of our imperfect phi- 
losophy. Not the spoil of rich provinces, not the v^lue of 
kingdoms, not the price of Cleopatra's draught, nor any thing 
which was unable to retard for one minute the term of its owii 
natural dissolution, could be a price for the redemption of one 
perishing soul. Sec, 

When God made a soul, it was only, Let us make man, &c. 
He spake the word, and it was done. But when man had lost 
this soul, which the Spirit of God breathed into him, it was 
not so soon recovered : this enlarged on. 

A soul in God's account is valued at the price of the blood, 
and shame, and tortures of his beloved Son ; and yet we throw 
it away for the exchange of sins that a man is naturally 
ashamed to own : thi^ topic enlarged on. And all vice is un- 
reasonable ; the most splendid temptation being nothing but a 
well-weaved fallacy, a mere trick, a sophism, and an abuse of 
the understanding. What an affront then is this to the wisdom 
of God, thus to undervalue a soul in which our own interest is 
so concerned, and for which, when lost, he gave the ransom' of 
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his eternal Sod ! It may be said, that when a soul is so valued, 
we ought not to venture the loss of it, even to save the world : 
this explained. 

III. But it may be, some natures, or some understandings, 
care not for all this. We proceed therefore to the third and 
most material consideration, namely, what it is to lose a soul ; 
which Hierocles thus explains, ** An immortal snbstance can 
die, not by ceasing to be, but by losing all well-being," or by 
becoming miserable ; which agrees with* the caution given us 
by our Saviour, not to fear them that can kill the body only, 
hut him who is able to destroy both body and soul in hell; which 
word signifies, not death, but tortures. 

Some brief explication of the terms used in Scripture to re- 
present to our understandings the greatness of this perishing : 
hell'Jire, brimstone and fire ; that which our Saviour calls the 
outer darkness ; where, because God's justice rules alone, with- 
out the allays and sweet abatements of mercy, there shall be 
pure and unmingled misery, beyond all those expressions 
which the tortures of this world could furnish to the sacred 
writers. 

This consideration represented in that expression of our 
blessed Saviour, which he took out of the prophet Isaiah, u^Aere 
the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. This quota- 
tion commented on, and illustrated from Isaiah xxxiv. 8, &c.; 
where the prophet prophesies of the great destruction of Jeru- 
salem for all her iniquities. It is the day of the Lords 
vengeance, and the year of recompenses for the controverstf of 
Sion, Sfc, 

Comment on the words ybr ever, — everlasting, — eternal, — the 
never-dying worm, — the fire unquenchable. Being wbrds bor- 
rowed by our Saviour and his Apostles from the Old Testa- 
ment, they must have a signification proportionable to the sl^te 
in which they have their signification ; so that as this worm, 
when itisignifies a temporal infliction, means a worm that never 
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ceases giving torment till the body is consiraied ; when it is 
translated to an. immortal state, it must signify as much in that 
proportion : this subject carried on. 

Even if Origen's opinion were true, and accursed souls were 
to hare a period to their tortures after a thousand years, would 
it not be madness to choose the pleasures of a few. years here, 
with trouble, danger, uncertainty, labor, and the intervals of 
sickness; and this to endure the flames of hell for a thousand 
years together ? If a man were condemned to lie still, or to lie 
in bed in one posture for seven years together, would he not buy 
it off with his whole estate ? But what is this to the minutes, 
years, and ages of eternity, where there is no hope ? for hell 
coald not be hell if there were hope. 

And though the Scripture uses the word Jirt to express the 
torments of accursed souls, yet fire can no more equal the pangs 
of hell, than it can torment an immaterial substance : for they 
are to suffer the wrath of God, toAo is a eoMwrning Jire : and 
when God takes away all comfort from us, nothing to support 
our spirit is left ; sorrow is our food, and tears our drink, &c. 
We may guess at this misery of losing our soul by the terrors of 
a guilty conscience, those terrible thorns of the soul : this topic 
dilated on. 

Exhortation, that we take care, lest, for the purchase of a 
little trifling portion of this world, we come into this state of 
torment. Let us not have such a hardiness against the threats 
aod representations of divine vengeance. Way in which dif- 
ferent men deceive themselves ; some by taking up atheistical 
opinions, — others, by supposing that God is all mercy, forget* 
ting his justice, and putting off all repentance to the last hours 
of life, &c. 

Our youth, and manhood, and old age, are all of them due to 
God ; and justice and mercy are to him equally essential. We 
should remember the fatal and decretory sentence which God 
hath passed on all mankind : It is appointed to all men once 
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to die, and after death comes judgment. And if any of us were 
certain to die next morning, urith what earnestness should we 
pray ! with what hatred should we remember our sins ! with 
what scorn should we look on the licentious pleasures of the 
world ! . This topic enlarged on. He therefore is a great fool 
that heaps up riches ; that greedily pursues the world ; and at 
the same time heaps up wrath to himself against the day of 
wrath. Conclusion. 
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SERMON IX. 
THE FOOLISH EXCHANGE. 



MATTHEW, CHAP. XVI. — ^VERSB 26. 

For what is a man profited, if be shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul? or what shall a man gire in exchange for his 
soul? 

PART I. 

Wh£K the eternal mercy of God had decreed to rescue 
mankind from misery and infelicity, and so triumphed over his 
own justice ; the excejlent wisdom of God resolved to do it in 
ways contradictory to the appetites and designs of man, that it 
also might triumph over our weaknesses and imperfect concep- 
tions. So God decreed to glorify his mercy by curing our sins, 
and to exalt his wisdom by the reproof of onr ignorance, and 
the representing on what weak and false principles we had 
baiit our hopes and expectations of felicity ; pleasure and pro* 
fit, victory over our enemies, riches and pompous honors, power 
and revenge, desires according to sensual appetites, and prose- 
cutions violent and passionate of those appetites, health ^nd 
long life, free from trouble, without poverty or persecution. 

Yitam qnas faciant beatiorem, 

Jucundissime Martialis, base sunt.— Mart. x. 47. 

These are the measures of good and evil, the object of our. 
hopes and fears, the securing our content, and the portipn.of 
this world ; and for the other, let it be as it may. But the^ 
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blessed Jesus, — ^haviDg made reyelations of ao immortal dura- 
tion, of another world, and of a strange restitution to it, even 
by the resurrection of the body, and a new investiture df the 
soul with the same upper garment, clarified and made pure, so 
as no fuller on earth can whiten it;^-hath also preached a new 
philosophy, hath cancelled all the old principles, reduced the 
appetites of sense to the discourses of reason, and^beightened 
reason to the sublimities of the Spirit, teaching us abstractions 
and immaterial conceptions, giving us new eyes, and new ob- 
jects, and new proportions : for now sensual pleasures are not 
delightful, riches are dross, honors are nothing but the appen- 
dages of virtue, and in relation to it are to receive their ac- 
count. But now if you would enjoy life, you must die ; if 
you would be at ease, you mueft take up Christ's cross, and con- 
form to his sufferings ; if you would * save your life^' you must 
' lose it;' and if you would.be rich, you must abound in good 
works, you must be * poor in spirit,' and despise the world, and 
be rich unto God : for whatsoever is contrary to the purchases 
and affections of this world, is an endearment of our hopes in 
the world to come. And, therefore, he having stated the ques- 
tion so, th&t either we must quit this world or the other ; our 
affections, I mean, and adherences to this, or our interest and 
hopes of the other ; the choice is rendered very easy by the 
words of my text, because the distance is not less than infi* 
Bite, and the comparison hath terms of a vast difference ; hea- 
ven and hell, eternity and a moment, vanity and real felicity, 
life and death eternal, all that can be hoped for and all that 
can be feared ; these are the terms of our choice : and if a man 
have his wits about him, and be not drunk with sensuality and 
senselessness, he need not much to dispute before he pass the 
sentence. For nothing can: be given to us tp recompense the 
loss of heaven ; and if our souls be lost, there is nothing re- 
maining to us whereby we can be happy. 

* What shall it profit a man V or, < What shall a man give V 
Is there any exchange for a inan's soul ? The question is an 
a^nau of the negative. Nothing can be given for an avTak- 
Xayfia^ or ' a price,' to satisfy for its loss. 

The blood of the Son of God was given to recover it, or as 
an &iToIXayfia to Gxid ; .and when our' soula were forfeit to 
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him, DothiDg less than the life and passion of God and man 
could pay the price, I say, to God ; who yet was not con- 
cerned in the loss, save only that such was his goodness, that 
it pitied him to see his creature lost. But to us what shall be 
the ayrdXXay^a? what can make us recompense, when we hare 
lost our own souls, and are lost in a miserable eternity ? What 
can then recompense us ? Not all the world, not ten thousand 
worlds : and of this that miserable man whose soul is lost, is the 
best judge. For the question is iLhvvrjriKor, and hath a poten* 
tial signification, and means irdera ay biutry' that is. Suppose 
a man ready to die, condemned to the sentence of a horrid death, 
heightened with the circumstances of trembling and • amaze- 
ment, • what would he give* to save his life ? • Eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, and all that a man hath, will he give for his 
life.' And this turned to a proverb among the Jews ; for so 
the last words of the text are, tI bufvei &ydpwiros &Fra\Xayfia 
rijs tf/v;^f ; which proverb being usually meant concerning a 
temporal^ death, and intended to represent the sadnesses of a 
condemned person, our blessed Saviour fits to his own purpose, 
and ' translates to the' signification of death eternal, which he 
first revealed clearly to the world. And because no interest 
of the world can make a man recompense for his life, because 
to lose that makes him incapable of enjoying the exchange, 
(and he were a strange fool, who, having no design on immor- 
tality or virtue, should be willing to be hanged for a thousand 
pounds per annum,) this argument increases infinitely in the 
purpose of our blessed Saviour ; and to gain the world, and to 
lose our souls, in the Christian sense, is infinitely more mad- 
ness, and a worse exchange, than when our souls signify nothing 
but a temporal life. And although possibly the indefinite 
hopes of Elysium, or an honorable name, might tempt some 
hardy persons to leave this world, hoping for a better condition, 
even among the heathens ; yet no excuse will, acquit a Chris- 
tian from madness, if, for the purchase of this world,, he lose 
his eternity. 

Here, then, first, we will consider the propositions of the ex- 
change, the * world and a man's soul,' by way of supposition, 
supposing all that is propounded were obtained, ' the whole 
world.' Secondly, we will consider, what is likely to be 
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oblained really, and indeed, of the worlds and what are 
really the miseries of a lost soul : for it is propounded in the 
text, by way of supposition, * if a man should gain the world,' 
which no man ever did nor ever can ; and he that gets most, 
gets too little to be exchanged for a temporal lite. And, 
thirdly, I shall apply it to your practice, and make material 
considerations. 

1. First, then, suppose a man gets all the wqrld, what is it 
that he gets? It is a bubble and a phantasm, and hath no 
reality beyond a present transient use ; a thing that is impossi- 
ble to be enjoyed, because its fruits and usages are transmitted 
to us by parts and by succession. He that hath all the world, 
(if we can suppose such a man) cannot have a dish of fresh 
summer-fruits in the midst of winter, not so much as a green 
fig : and very much of its possessions is so hid, so fugacious, 
and of, so uncertain purchase, that it is like the riches of the 
sea to the lord of the shore ; all the fish and wealth within 
all its hoUowness are his, but he is never the better for what he 
cannot get: all the shell -fishes that produce pearl, produce 
them not for him ; and the bowels of the earth shall hide her 
treasures in undiscovered retirements : so that it will signify as 
much to this great purchaser to be entitled to an inheritance in 
the upper region of the air ; he is so far from possessing all its 
riches, that he does not so much as know of them, nor under- 
stand the philosophy of her minerals. 

2. I consider, that he that is the greatest possessor in the 
world, enjoys its best and most noble parts, and those which 
are of most excellent perfection, but in common with the in- 
ferior persons, and the most despicable of his kingdom. Can 
the greatest prince inclose the sun, and set one little star in his 
cabinet for his own use, or secure to himself the gentle and 
benign influences of any one constellation ? Are not his sub- 
jects' fields bedewed with the same showers that water his gar- 
dens of pleasure ? 

Nay, those things which he esteems his ornament, and the 
singularity of his possessions, are they not of more use to 
others than to himself? For suppose his garments splendid 
and shining, like the robe of a cherub, or the clothing of the 
fields; all that he that wears them enjoys, is, that they keep him 
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warm, and clean, and modest; and all this is done by clean 
and less pompous vestments ; and the beauty of them, which 
distinguishes him from others, ik made^to please the eyes of the 
beholders ; and he is like a fair bird, or the meretricious painl* 
ingof.a wanton woman, made wholly to be looked on, that is, 
to be enjoyed by every one but himself : and the fairest face 
and the sparkling eye cannot perceive or enjoy their own beau- 
ties but by reflection* It is I that am pleased with beholding 
his gaiety ; and the gay man, in his greatest bravery, is only 
pleased because I am pleased with the sight; so borrowing his 
little and imaginary complacency from the delight that I have, 
not from any inherency of his own possession. 

The poorest artisan of Rome, walking in Caesar^s gardens, 
had the same pleasures which they ministered to their lord : 
and although it may be, he was put to gather fruits to eat from 
another place, yet his other senses were delighted equally with 
Caesar's : the birds made him as good music, the flowers gave 
him as sweet smells; he there sucked as good air, and de- 
lighted in the beauty and order of the place, for the same rea- 
son and on the same perception as the prince himself ; save 
only that Caesar paid, for all that pleasure, vast sums of mone]^ 
the blood and treasure of a province, which the poor man had 
for nothing. 

3. Suppose a man lord of all the world (for still we are but 
in supposition) ; yet, since every thing is received, not accord* 
ing to its own greatness and worth, but according to the capa-> 
city of the receiver, it signifies very little as to our content or 
to the riches of our possession. If any man should give to a 
lion a fair meadow full of hay, or a thousand quince trees ; or 
should give to the goodly bull, the master and the fairest of the 
whole herd, a thousand fair stags ; if a man should present 
to a child a ship laden with Persian carpets, and the ingredt- 
«at^ of the rich scarlet ; all these, being disproportionate either 
to the appetite or to the understanding, could add nothing of 
content, and might declare the freeness of the presenter, but 
they upbraid the incapacity of the receiver. And so it does 
if God should give the whole world to any man. He knows 
not what to do with it ; he can use no more but according to 
the oiiq[>acities of a man; he can use nothing but meat, and 
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drink, and clothes; and infinite riches, that can give bim 
changes of raiment every day and a full table, do but give him 
a clean trencher every bit he eats ; it signifies no more but 
wantonness and variety, to the same, not to any new purposes^ 
He to whom the world can be given to any purpose greater 
than a private estate can minister, must have new capacities 
created in him : he needs the understanding of an angel, to 
take the accounts of his estate ; he had need have a stomach 
like fire or the grave, for else he can eat no more than one of 
his healthful subjects ; and unless he hath an eye like the sun> 
and a motion like that of a thought, and a bulk as big as 
one of the orbs of heaven, the pleasures of his eye can be no 
greater than to behold the beauty of a little prospect from a 
hill, or to look on the heap of gold packed up in a little room, 
or to dote on a cabinet of jewels, better than which there is no 
man that sees at all, but sees every day. For, not to name 
the beauties and sparkling diamonds of heaven, a man's, or a 
woman's, or a hawk's eye, is more beauteous and excellent 
than all the jeweb of his crown. And when we remember 
that a beast, who hath quicker senses than a man, yet hath not 
so great delight in the fruition of any object, because he wants 
understanding and the power to make refiex acts on his per- 
ception ; it will follow, that understanding and knowlege is the 
greatest instrument of pleasure, and he that is most knovring, 
hath a capacity to become happy, which a less knowing prince, 
or a rich person, hath not; and in this only a man's capacity 
is capable of enlargement. But then, although they only have 
power to relish any pleasure rightly, who rightly under- 
stand the nature, and degrees, and essences, and ends of things ; 
yet they that do so, understand also the vanity and the unsatis- 
fyingness of the things of this world, so that the relish, which 
could not be great in a great understanding, appears contempt- 
ible, because its vanity appears at the same time : the under- 
standing sees all, and sees through it. 

4. The greatest vanity of this world is remarkable in this, 
that all its joys summed up together are not big enough to 
counterpoise, the evil of one sharp disease, or to allay a sorrow. 
For imagine a man great in his dominion as Cyrus, rich as So* 
lomon, victorious as David, beloved like Titus, learned as Tris- 
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megist, powerful as alJ the Roman greatness ; all this, and the 
results of all this, give him no more pleasure, in the midst of a 
fever or the tortures of the stone, than if he were only lord of a 
little dish, and a dishful of fountain water. Indeed the excel- 
lency of a holy conscience is a comfort and a magazine of joy, 
so great, that it sweetens the most bitter potion of the world, 
and makes tortures and death, not only tolerable, but amiable : 
and, therefore, to part with this, whose excellency is so great, 
for the world, that is of so inconsiderable a worth, as not to 
have in it recompense enough for the sorrows of a sharp dis- 
ease, is a bargain fit to be made by none but fools and mad- 
men. Antiochus Epiphanes, and Herod the Great, and his 
grandcbild, Agrippa, were sad instances of this great truth: 
to every of which it happened, that the grandeur of their for- 
tune, the greatness of their possessions, and the increase of 
tbeir estate, disappeared and expired like camphire, at their 
arrest by those several sharp diseases, which covered their 
heads with cypress, and hid their crowns in an inglorious 
grave. 

For what can all the world minister to a sick person, if it repre- 
sents all the spoils of nature, and the choicest delicacies of land 
and sea ? Alas ! his appetite is lost, and to see a pebble-stone is 
more pleasing to him : for be can look on that without loath- 
ing, but not so on the most delicious fare that ever made famous 
the Roman luxury. Perfumes make his head ache ; if you load 
him with jewels, you press him with a burden as troublesome as 
his grave-stone : and what pleasure is in all those possessions that 
cannot make his pillow easy, nor tame the rebellion of a tumul- 
tuous humor, nor restore the use of a withered hand, or 
straighten a crooked finger? Vain is the hope of that man, 
whose soul rests on vanity and such unprofitable possessions. 

5. Suppose a man lord of all this world, a universal monarch, 
as some princes- have lately designed ; all that cannot minister 
content to him ; not that content which a poor contemplative 
man, by the strength of Christian philosophy, and the support 
of a very small fortune, daily does enjoy. All his power and 
greatness cannot command the sea to overflow his shores, or to 
stay from retiring to the opposite strand : it cannot make his 
children dutiful or wise. And though the world admired at the 
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greatness of Philip the Second's fortune, in the acoessioR of 
Portugal and the East Indies to his principalities, yet this couM 
not allay the infelicity of his family, and the unbandsomeness 
of bis condition, in having a proud, and indiscreet, and a Ticioos 
young prince, likely to inherit all his greatness. And if notluiig 
appears in the face of such a fortune to tell all the world that 
it is spotted and imperfect ; yet there is, in all conditions of the 
world, such weariness and tediousness of the spirits, that a man 
b ever more pleased with hopes of going off from the present, 
than in dwelling on that condition, which, it may be, otfoen 
admire and think beauteous, but none knoweth the smart of it 
but he that drank off the little pleasure, and felt the ill relish of 
the appendage. How many kings have groaned under the 
hurden of their crowns, and have sunk down and died ! How 
many have quitted their pompous cares, and retired into priv^ale 
lives, there to enjoy the pleasures of philosophy and religion^ 
which their thrones denied ! 

And if we consider the supposition of the text, the thing will 
demonstrate itself. For he who can be supposed the owner 
and purchaser of the whole world, must either be a king or a 
private person. A private person can hardly be supposed 4o be 
"the man ; for if he be subject to another, how can he be lord of 
the whole world ? But if he be a king, it is certain that his 
cares are greater than any man's, his fears are bigger, his evils 
mountainous, the accidents that discompose him are more fre- 
quent, and sometimes intolerable ; and of all his great posses- 
sions he hath not the greatest use and benefit ; but they are like 
a great harvest, which more laborers must bring in, and more 
must eat of ; only be is the centre of all the cares, and they fix 
on him, but the profits run out to all the lines of the circle, to 
all that are about him, whose good is therefore greater than the 
good of the prince, because what they enjoy is the purchase of 
the prince*s care ; and so they feed on his cost. 

Privatusque magis vivam te rego beatns.* 

Servants live the best lives, for their care is single, only how 
to please their lord ; but all the burden of a troublesome pro- 
vidence and ministration makes the outside pompous and more 

• Horat. Sat. i. 3. 143. 
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full «f ceremony, but intricates tbe condition and distarbs the 
quiet of the great possessor. 

And imagine a person as blest as can be supposed on the 
•lock of worldly interest; when all his aceounts are cast up, he 
dtffeis nothing from his subjects or his servants but in mere 
circumstance, nothing of reality or substance. He hath more 
to wait at hb tables, or persons of higher rank to do the meanest 
offices ; more ceremonies of address, a fairer escutcheon, louder 
titles; but can this multitude of dishes make hiin have a good 
stomach, or does not satiety cloy it ? when his high diet is such 
that he is not capable of being feasted, and knows not the fre-* 
quent delights and oftener possibilities a poor man hath of being 
refredied, while not only his labor makes hunger, and so makes 
his meat delicate (and then it cannot be ill fare, let it be what 
it will) ; but also his proyision is such, that every little addi- 
tion is a direct feast to him ; while the greatest owner of the 
world, giving to himself the utmost of his desires, hath nothing 
left beyond his ordinary, to become the entertainment of his 
festival days, but more loads of the same meat.* And then let 
him consider how much of felicity can this condition contribute 
to him,' in which he is not farther gone beyond a person of a 
litUe finrtune in the greatness of his possession, than he is fallen 
short in the pleasures and possibility of their enjoyment. 

And that is a sad condition, when, like Midas, all that the 
man touches shall turn to gold : and his is no better, to whom 
a perpetual full table, not recreated with fasting, not made 
pleasant with intervening scarcity, ministers no more good than 
a heap of gold does ; that is, he hath no benefit of it, save the 
beholding of it with his eyes. Cannot a man quench his thirst 
as well out of an urn or chalice as out of a whole river ? It 
is an ambitious thirst, and a pride of draught, that had rather 
lay bis mouth to Euphrates than to a petty goblet ; but if he 
had rather, it adds not so much to his content as to his danger 

and his yanity. 

eo atf 
Plenior ut si qnos delectet copici justo, 
Cum ripa simnl avulsos ferat Aufidus acer. 

Hor. Sat. i. 1.56. 

* Rare volte ha fame chista seuipro k tavola. 
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' For 80 I haye heard of persons whom the river hath swept 
away, together with the turf they pressed, when they stooped 
to drown their pride rather than their thirst 

6. But this supposition hath a lessening term. If a man 
could be born heir of ail the world, it were something ; bat no 
man ever was so, except him only who enjoyed the least of it, 
the Son of Man, that * had not where to lay his head.' But 
in the supposition it is, * If a man could gain the whole worJd,^ 
which supposes labor and sorrow, trouble and expense, rentme 
and hazard, and so much time expired in its aoquist and pur- 
chase, that, besides the possession is not secured to us for a term 
of life, so our liyes are almost expired before we become estated 
in our purchases. And, indeed, it is a sad thing to see a» am^ 
bitious or a covetous person make his life unpleasant, trouble* 
some, and vexatious, to grasp a power bigger than himself, to 
fight for it with infinite hazards of his life, so that is« thousand 
to one but he perishes in the attempt, and gets nothing at alt 
but an untimely grave, a reproachful memory, and an eariy 
damnation. But suppose he gets a victory, and that the iin« 
happy party is put to begin a new game ; then to see the fears, 
the watchfulness, the diligence, the laborious arts to seeoren 
possession, lest the desperate party should recover a desperate 
game. And suppose this, with a new stock of labors, danger, 
and expense, be seconded by a new success ; then to look on the 
new emergencies, and troubles, and discontents, among bis 
friends, about parting the spoil ; the envies, the jealousies, the 
slanders, the underminings, and the perpetual insecurity of his 
condition : all this, I say, is to see a man take infinite pains 
to make himself miserable. But if he will be so unlearned as 
to call this gallantry or a splendid fortune ; yet, by this time, 
when he remembers he hath certainly spent much of his time in 
trouble, and how long he shall enjoy this he is still uncertain ; 
be is not certain of a month ; apd suppose it be seven years, yet 
when he comes to die, and cast up his accounts, and shall find 
nothing remaining but a sad remembrance of evils and troubles 
past, and expectations of worse, infinitely worse, he must ac- 
knowlege himself convinced, that to gain all this world is a for- 
tune not worth the labor and the dangers, the fears and trans* 
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portatiotis of pasBions, though the soul's loss be not considered 
ID the bargain. 

II. But I told you all this while that this is but a sappositioit 
still, the putting of a case or like a fiction of law ; nothing 
real. For if we consider, in the second place, how much every 
man is likely to get really, and how much it is possible for any 
man to get, we shall find the account far shorter yet, and the 
porchaae most trifling and incoosiderable. For, first, the world 
is at the same time enjoyed by all its inhabitants, and the same 
portion of it by several persons in their several capacities. A 
prince enjoys his whole kingdom, not as all his people enjoy it, 
but is the manner of a prince ; the subject in the manner of 
sttbfeets. The prince hath certain regalia beyond the rest; 
but the feudal right of subjects does them more emolument, and 
the regalia does the prince more honor : and those that hold the 
fees in subordinate right, transmit also it to their tenants, bene- 
ficiaries, and dependents, to public uses, to charity, and hospi- 
tality ; all which is a lessening of the lord's possessions, and a 
cutting his river into little streams, not that himself alone, but 
that all his relatives may drink to be refreshed. Thus the well 
where the woman of Samaria sat, was Jacob's well, and he 
drank of it; but so did his wives, and his children, and his 
cattle* So that what we call ours, is really ours but for our 
portion of expense and use; we have so little of it, that our ser- 
vants have far more ; and that which is ours, is nothing but the 
title, and the care, and the trouble of securing and dispensing ; 
save only that God, whose stewards we all are, will call such 
owners (as they are pleased to call themselves) to strict ac- 
counts for their disbursements. And by this account, the posses- 
sion or dominion is but a word, and serves a fancy, or a pas- 
sion, or a vice, but no real end of nature. It is the use and 
spending it that makes a man, to all real purposes of nature, to 
be the owner of it; and in this the lord and master hath but a 
share. 

2. But, secondly, consider how far short of the whole world 
the greatest prince that ever reigned did come. Alexander, 
that wept because he had no more worlds to conquer, was, in 
his knowlege, deceived and brutish as in his passion : he over- 
ran much of Asia; but be could never pass the Ganges, and 
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never thrust his sword in the howels of Europe, and kneW 
nothijig of America. And the olKovfiivrf, or * the whole world,' 
be^n to have an appropriate sense ; and was rather put to the 
Roman greatness, as an honorable appellative, than did sig- 
Bify that they were lords of the world, who never went beyond 
Persia, Egypt, or Britain. 

But why do I talk of great things in this question of the ex- 
change of the soul for the world ? Because it is a real bargain 
which many men (too many, God knows) do make, we must 
consider it as applicable to practice. Every man that loses his 
soul for the purchase of the world, must not look to have the 
portion of a king. How few men are princes ; and of those 
that are not bom so, how seldom instances ^are found in story of 
persons, that, by their industry, became so ! But we must come 
far lower yet. Thousands there are that damn themselves; 
and yet their purchase, at long-running, and after a base and 
weary life spent, is but five hundred pounds a year : nay, it 
may be, they only cozen an easy person out of a good estate, 
and pay for it at an easy rate, which they obtain by lying, by 
drinking, by flattery, by force ; and the gain is nothing but a 
thousand pound in the whole, or, it may be, nothing but a con- 
venience. Nay, how many men hazard their salvation for an 
acre of ground, for twenty pound, to please a master, to get a 
small and a kind usage from a superior ! These men get but 
little, though they did not give so much for it; so little, that 
Epictetus thought the purchase dear enough, though you paid 
nothing for it but flattery and observance : Ov irpoo€K}Ji6/is if' 
korlafylv nvos ; ov yap ^biaicat Tf KoXovvTi wotrov TrutXei to ^ec- 
wpoy iirahovh' avro irwXei, 0€paireias irwXei** ** Observance was 
the price of his meal ;'* and he paid too dear for one that gave 
his birthright for it; but he that exchanges his soul for it, 
knows not the vanity of his purchase nor the value of his loss. 
He that gains the purchase and spoil of a kingdom > hath got 
that, which, to all that are placed in heaven, or to a man that 
were seated in the paths of the sun, seems but like a spot in an 
eye, or a mathematical point, so without vastness, that it seems 
to be without dimensions. But he whose purchase is but his 

* Enc. c. 32. 
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neighbor's field, or a few unju»t acres, bath got that which is 
incoDsiderable, below the notice and description of the map : 
for by such hieroglyphical representments, Socrates chid the 
vanity of a proud Athenian. 

8. Although these pr^nises may suffice to show that the 
supposed purchase is but rain, and that all which men use re- 
ally to obtain, is less than trifles ; yet ^ven the possession of it, 
whatsoever it be, is not mere and unmixed, but allayed with 
sorrow and uneasiness; the gain hath but enlarged his appetite, 
and, like a draught to an hydropic person, hath enraged his 
thirst ; and still that which he hath not is infinitely bigger 
than what he hath, since the first enlargement of his purchase 
was not to satisfy necessity, but his passion, his lust or his ava- 
rice, his pride or his revenge. These things cease not by their 
fuel; but their flames grow bigger, and the capacities are 
stretched, and they want more than they did at first. For who 
wants most, he that wants five pounds, or he that wants five 
thousand ? And supposing a man naturally supported and pro- 
vided for, in the dispensations of nature there is no difl^erence, 
but that the poor hath enough to fill his belly, and the ridh 
man can never have enough to fill his eye. The poor man's 
wants are no greater than what may be supplied by charity ; 
and the rich man's wants are so big that none but princes can 
relieve them ; and they are left to all the temptations of great 
vices and huge cares to make their reparations. 

Dives eget gemmis, Cereali mnnere pauper ; 

Sed cum egeant am bo, pauper egens minus est.* 

If the greatness of the world's possessions produce such 
fruits, vexation, and care, and want; the ambitious requiring 
of great estates is but like the selling of a fountain to buy a 
fever, a parting with content to buy necessity, and the purchase 
of an unhandsome condition at the price of infelicity. 

4. He that enjoys a great portion of this world, hath most 
commonly the allay, of some great cross, which, although some- 
times God designs in mercy, to wean his aflections from the 
world, and for the abstracting them from sordid adherences 

* Auson. Epig. cxxxiv. 3. 
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and cohabitation, to make his eyes like iitars, to fix them in 
the orbs of heaven and the regions of felicity, yet they are an 
inseparable appendant and condition of humanity. S^^omon 
observed the vanity of some persons, that heaped up great 
riches for their heirs, and yet ' knew not whether a wise man 
or a fool should possess them; this -is a great eril under the 
sun/ And if we observe the great crosses many times God 
permits in great families, as discontent in marriages, artificial 
or natural bastardies, a society of man and wife like the con- 
junction of two politics, full of state, and ceremony, and design, 
but empty of those sweet caresses, and natural hearty compli- 
cations and endearments, usual in meaner and innocent persons; 
the perpetual sickness, fulness of diet, fear of dying, the abuse 
of flatterers, the trouble and noise of company, the tedious offi- 
ciousness of impertinent and ceremonious visits, the declension 
pf estate, the sadness of spirit, the notoriousness of those dis- 
honors which the meanness of lower persons conceals, but their 
eminency makes as visible as the spots in the moon's face; we 
shall find him to be most happy that hath most of wisdom and 
least of the world, because he only hath the least danger and the 
most security. 

5. And lastly, his soul so gets nothing that wins all this 
world, if he loses his soul, that it is ten to one but be that gets 
the one, therefore shall lose the other ; for to a great and opu^ 
lent fortune, sin is so adherent and insinuating, that it comes 
to him in the nature of civility. It is a sad sight to see a great 
personage undertake an action passionately and on great inter- 
est; and let hiin manage it as indiscreetly, let the whole 
design be unjust, let it be acted with all the malice and impo- 
tency in the world, he shall have enow to tell him that he pro- 
ceeds wisely enough, to be servants of his interest, and pro- 
moters of his sin, instruments of his malice, and actors of his re- 
venge. But which of all his relatives shall dare to tell him 
of his indiscretion, of his rage, and of his folly ? He had need 
be 4 bold man and a severe person that shall tell him of his 
danger, and that he is in a direct progress towards hell. And 
indeed such personages have been so long nourished up in soft* 
ness, flattery, and effeminacy, that too often themselves are 
impatient of a monitor, and think the charity and duty of a 
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modest reprehension to be a rudeness and inciviUty. That 
prince is a wise man that loves to have it otherwise ; and, cer- 
tainly, it is a strangle civility and dutifulness in. friends and re* 
latives, to suffer him to go to hell uncontrolled, rather than to 
seem unmannerly towards a great sinner. But, certainly, this 
is none of the least infelicities of them who are lords of the 
world, and masters of great possessions. 

I omit to speak of the habitual intemperance which is too 
commonly annexed to festival and delicious tables, where there 
is no. other measure or restraint on the appetite, but its fulness 
and satiety, and when it cannot or dare not eat more. Often- 
times it happens, that the intemperance of a poor table is more 
temperate and hath less of luxury in it than the temperance of 
a rich. To this are consequent all the evil accidents and effects 
of falness, pride, lust, wantonness, softnesses of disposition, and 
dissolution of manners, huge talking, imperiousness, despite 
and contempt of poor persons; and, at the best, it is a great 
temptation for a man to have in his power whatsoever he can 
have in his sensual desires. Who then shall check his vora- 
city, or calm his revenge, or allay his pride, or mortify his lust, 
or humble his spirit ? It is like as when a lustful young and 
tempted person lives perpetually with his amorous and delicious 
mistress : if he escapes burning that is inflamed from within and 
set on fire from without, it is a greater miracle than the escaping 
from the flames of the furnace by the three children of the cap- 
tivity. And just such a thing is the possession of the world ; it 
furnishes us with abilities to sin and opportunities of ruin, and 
it makes us to dwell with poisons, and dangers, and enemies. 

And although the grace of God is sufficient to great person- 
ages and masters of the world, and that it is possible for a 
young man to be tied on a bed of flowers, and fastened by the 
arms and band of a courtesan, and tempted wantonly, and yet 
to escape the danger and the crime, and to triumph gloriously ; 
(for so St. Jerome reports of a son of the king of Nicomedia) 
and riches and a free fortune are designed by God to be a 
mercy, and an opportunity of doing noble things, and excellent 
charity, and exact justice, and * to protect innocence, and to 
defend oppressed people : yet it is a mercy mixed with much 
danger ; yea, it is like the present of a whole vintage to a man 
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in a hectic fever ; he will be shrewdly tempted to drink of it, 
and, if he does, he is inflamed, and may chance to die with the 
kindness. Happy are those persons who use the worlds' and 
abuse it not ; who possess a part of it, and love it for no other 
ends but for necessities of nature, and conveniences of person, 
and discharge of ail their duty and the offices of religion, and 
charity to Christ and all Christ's members. But since he that 
hath all the world cannot command nature to do him one office 
extraordinary, and enjoys the best part but in common with 
the poorest man in the world, and can use no more of it but 
according to a limited and a very narrow capacity ; and what- 
soever he can use or possess, cannot outweigh the present press- 
ure of a sharp disease, nor can it at all give Iiim content, without 
which there can be nothing of felicity; since a prince,. in the 
matter of using the world, differs nothing from his subjects, but 
in mere accidents and circumstances, and yet these very many 
trifling difl^erences are not to be obtained but by so much labor 
and care, so great expense of time and trouble^ that the posses- 
sion will not pay thus much of the price ; and, after all this, 
the man may die two hours after he hath made his troublesome 
and expensive purchase, and is certain not to enjoy it long : 
add to this last, that most men get so little of the world, that 
it is altogether of a trifling and inconsiderable interest; that 
they who have the most of this world, have the most of that 
but in title and in supreme rights and reserved privileges, the 
real use descending on others to more substantial purposes ; 
that the possession of this trifle is mixed with sorrow ou other 
accidents, and is allayed with fear ; and that the greatness of 
men's possessions increases their thirst, and enlarges their wants, 
by swelling their capacity ; and, above all, is of so great danger 
to a man's virtue, that a great fortune and a very great virtue 
are not always observed to grow together : — he that observes 
all this, (and much more he may observe) will see that he that 
gains the whole world, hath made no such great bargain of it, 
although he bad it for nothing but the necessary unavoidable 
troubles in getting it. But how great a folly is it to buy so 
great a trouble, so great a vanity, with the loss of our precious 
souls, remains to be considered in the following paits of the 
text 
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'And lose his own soul? or, what shall a man give in 
exchange for his souP' — And now the question is finally 
stated, and the dispute is concerning the sum of affairs. 

De morte boniinis nalla est cunctatlo longa * 

And, therefore, when the soul is at a stake, not for its tem- 
poral, but for its eternal interest, it is not good to be hasty in 
determining, without taking just measures of the exchange. 
Solomon had the good things of the world actually in posses- 
sion ; and he tried them at the touchstone of prudence and na- 
tural yalue, and found them allayed with vanity and imperfec- 
tion ; and we that see them * weighed in the balance of the 
sanctuary,' and tried by the touchstone of the Spirit, find them 
not only light and unprofitable, but pungent and dolorous. But 
now we are to consider what it is that men part with and lose, 
when, with passion and impotency, they get the world ; and 
that will present the bargain to be a huge infelicity. . And thid 
I observe to be intimated in the word, ' lose.' For he that gives 
gold for cloth, or precious stones for bread, serves his needs of 
nature, and loses nothing by it ; and the merchant that found a 
pearl of great price, and sold all that he had to make the pur- 
chase of it, made a good venture ; he was no loser : but here 
the case is otherwise; when a man gains the whole world, and 
his soul goes in the exchange, he hath not done like a mer- 
chant, but like a child or prodigal; he hath given himself 
away, he hath lost all that can distinguish him from a slave or 
a miserable person > he loses his soul in the exchange. For the 
soul of a man all the world cannot be a just price ; a man may 
lose it, or throw it away, but he can never make a good ex- 
change when he parts with this jewel : and, therefore, our 
blessed Saviour rarely well expresses it by iiifitovr, which is 

• Juv. vi. 221. 
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fully opposed to gepbos, * gain :' it is such an ill market a man 
makes, as if he should proclaim his riches and goods vendible 
for a garland of thistles decked and trimmed up with the stink- 
ing poppy. 

But we shall better understand the nature of this bargain if 
we consider the soul that is exchanged ; what it is in itself, in 
order, not of nature, but to felicity and the capacities of joy; 
secondly, what price the Son of God paid for it; and, thirdly, 
what it is to lose it ; that is, what miseries and tortures are 
signified by losing a soul. 

I. First, if we consider what the soul is in its own capacity 
to happiness, we shall find it to be an excellency greater than 
the sun, of an angelical substance, sister to a cherubim^ an 
image of the Divinity, and the great argument of that mercy 
whereby God did distinguish us from the lower form of beasts, 
and trees, and minerals. 

For, so it was, the Scripture affirms that ' God made man 
after his own image,' that is, secufutum illam imqginem et 
ideam quam concepit ipse ; not according to the likeness of any 
of those creatures which were pre-existent to man's production, 
not according to any of those images or ideas whereby God 
created the heavens and the earth, but by a new form, to dis- 
tinguish him from all other substances ; <' he made him by a 
new idea of his own," by an uncreated exemplar. And besides, 
that this was a donation of intelligent faculties, such as we un- 
derstand to be perfect and essential, or rather the essence of 
God, it is also a designation of him to a glorious immortality, 
and communication of the rays and reflections of his own es- 
sential felicities. 

But the soul is all that whereby we may be, and without 
which we cannot be, happy. It is not the eye that sees the 
beauties of the heaven, nor the ear that hears the sweetness of 
music, or the glad tidings of a prosperous accident ; but the 
soul that perceives all the relishes of sensual and intellectual 
perfections ; and the more noble and excellent the soul is, tbe 
greater and more savory are its perceptions. And, if a child 
beholds the rich ermine, or the diamonds of a stairry night, or 
the order of the world, or hears the discourses of an Apostle; 
because he makes no reflex acts on himself, and sees not that 
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lie sees, he can have but the pleasure of a fool, or the deli- 
ciousness of a mule. But, although the reflection of its own 
acts be a rare instrument of pleasure or pain respectively, yet 
the soul's excellency is, on the same reason, not perceived by 
us, by which the sapidness of pleasant things of nature are 
not understood by a child ; even because the soul cannot reflect 
far enough. Tor as the sun, which is the fountain of light and 
heat, makes violent and direct emissions of his rays from him- 
self, but reflects them no farther than to the bottom of a cloud, 
or the lowest imaginary circle of the middle region, and, there- 
fore, receives not a duplicate of his own heat ; so is the soul 
of man ; it reflects on its own inferior actions of particular 
sense, or general understanding ; but, because it knows little 
of its own nature, the manners of volition, the immediate in- 
struments of understanding, the way how it comes to meditate ; 
and cannot discern how a sudden thought arrives, or the solu- 
tion of a doubt not depending on preceding premises; there- 
fore, above half its pleasures are abated, and its own worth less 
understood ; and, possibly, it is the better it is so. If the ele- 
phant knew his strength, or the horse the vigorousness of hid 
own spirit, they would be as rebellious against their rules as 
unreasonable men against government ; nay, the angels them-> 
selves, because their light reflected home to their orbs, and 
they understood all the secrets of their own perfection, they 
grew vertiginous, and fell from the battlements of heaven. But 
the excellency of a human soul shall then be truly understood, 
when the reflection will make no distraction of our faculties,' 
nor enkindle any irregular fires; when we may understand 
ourselves without danger. 

In the mean this consideration is gone high enough, when 
we understand the soul of a man to be so excellently perfect, 
that we cannot understand how . excellently perfect it is ; that 
being the. best way of expressing our conceptions of God him- 
self. And, therefore, I shall not need by distinct discourse^ 
to represent that the will of man is the last resort and sanc^ 
tuary of true pleasure, whiqh, in its formality, can be nothings 
else but a conformity of possession or of being to the wilt; that 
the understanding, being the channel and conveyance of the 
Qoblest perceptions, feeds on pleasures in all its proportionate 
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nets, and unless it be disturbed by intervening sins and remem 
brances derived hence, keeps a perpetual festival ; that the pas- 
sions are every of them fitted with an object, in which they rest 
as in their centre ; that they have such delight in these their 
proper objects, that too often they venture a damnation rather 
than quit their interest and possession. But yet from these 
considerations it would follow, that to lose a soul, which is de^ 
signed to be an immense sea of pleasure, even in its natural 
capacities, is to lose all that whereby a man can possibly be, 
or be supposed, happy, j^nd so much the rather is this under- 
stood to be an insupportable calamity, because lo«ng a soul in 
this sense is not a mere privation of those felicities, of which a 
aoul is naturally designed to be a partaker, but it is an invest- 
ing it with contrary objects, and cross effects, and dolorous 
perceptions : for the will, if it misses its desires, is afflicted; 
And the understanding, when it ceases to be ennobled with 
excellent things, is made ignorant as a swine, dull as the foot 
of a rock ; and the affections are in the destitution of their per- 
fective actions made tumultuous, vexed and discomposed to 
the height of rage and violence. But this is but the a^ 
wS/rvK, " the beginning of those throes," which end not but in 
eternal infelicity. 

II. Secondly, if we consider the price that the Son of God 
paid for the redemption of a soul, we shall better estimate of it, 
than from the weak discourses of our imperfect and unlearned 
philosophy. Not the spoil of rich provinces, not the estimate 
of kingdoms, not the price of Cleopatra*s draught, nor any 
thing that was corruptible or perishing ; for that which could 
net one minute retard the term of its own natural dissolution, 
could not be a price for the redemption of one perishing soul. 
And if we list but to remember, and then consider, that a miser^ 
able, lost, and accursed soul does so infinitely undervalue and 
disrelish all the goods and riches that this world dotes on, that 
he hath no more gust in them, or pleasure, than the fox hath in 
eating a turf; that, if he could be imagined to be the lord of 
ten thousand worlds, he would give them all for any shadow of 
hope of a possibility of returning to life again ; that Dives in 
hell would have willingly gone on embassy to his father's house, 
that he might have been quit a little from his flames, and on 
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that condition wonld have given Lazaros the fee-simple of all 
his temporal poaseasions, though he had once denied to relieve 
him wiUi the superfluities of his table ; we shall soon confess 
that a moment of time is no good exchange for an eternity of 
duration ; and a light unprofitable possession is not to be put 
in the balance against a soul, which is the glory of the creation ; 
t soul, with whom God had made a contract, and contracted 
excellent relations ; it being one of God*s appellatives, that he 
is * the Lover of souls.' 

When God made a soul, it was only Faeiamu$ haminem ad 
imagmem nostram. He spake the word, and it was done. 
But when man had lost this soul which the Spirit of God 
breathed into him, it was not so soon recovered. It is like the 
resurrection, which hath troubled the faith of many, who are 
more apt to believe that God made a man from nothing, than 
tiiat be can return a man from dust and corruption. But for 
this resurrection of the soul, for the reimplacing the divine 
image, for the rescuing it from the deviFs power, for the re- 
entitling it to the kingdoms of grace and glory, God did a 
greater work than the creation ; he was fain to contract divinity 
to a span, to send a person to die for us, who, of himself, could 
not die, and was constrained to use rare and mysterious arts to 
make him capable of dying ; be prepared a person instrumental 
to his purpose, by sending his Son from his own bosom, a per- 
son both God and man, an enigma to all nations and to all 
sciences; one that ruled over all the angels, that walked on the 
pavements of heaven, whose feet were clothed with stars, whose 
eyes were brighter than the sun, whose voice is louder than 
thunder, whose understanding is larger than that infinite space, 
which we imagine in the uncircumscribed distance beyond the 
first orb of heaven ; a person to whom felicity was as essential 
as life to God : this was the only person that was designed, in 
the eternal decrees of the divine predestination, to pay the price 
of a soul, to ransom us from death ; less than this person could 
not do it. Por although a soul in its essence is finite, yet there 
were many infinites which were incident and annexed to the 
condition of lost souls. For all which because provision was to 
be^made, nothing less than an infinite excellence could satisfy 
for E' soul, who was lost to infinite and eternal ages, who was 
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to be afflicted with inauppartable and undeteimiaed, tbal is, 
next to infinite, pains; who was to bear tbe load of aa infinite 
anger from the provooation of an eternal God. And yet if k 
be possible that infinite can receive degrees, this is bul one- 
half of the abyss, and I think the lesser. For thai this per- 
son, who was God eternal, should be lessened in all his ap- 
pearances to a span, to the little dimensions of a man ; and that 
iie should really become very contemptibly little, altbougb* at 
the same time, he was infinitely and unalterably great ; that is* 
essential, natural, and necessary felicity should turn into an 
intolerable, violent, and immense calamity to his person ; thai 
this great God should not be admitted to pay tbe price of 'Qur 
redemption, unless he would sufier that horrid misery, wUch 
that lost soul should sufier ; as it represents the glories of bia 
goodness, who used such rare and admirable instruments in 
actuating the designs of his mercy, so it shows our condition to 
have been very desperate, and our loss invaluable. 

A soul in God's account is valued at the price oi the blood, 
and shapie, and tortures of the Son of God ; and yet we throw 
it away for the exchange of sins that a man naturally is ashamed 
to own ; we lose it for the pleasure^ the sottish beastly plea- 
sure, of a night. I need not say, we lose our soul to sa^e our 
lives; for, though that was our blessed Saviours instaiice of the 
great unreasonableness of men, who by * saving their lives^ loso 
them,' that is, in the great account. of doomsday ; though this, 
I say, be extremely unreasonable, yet there is something to be 
pretended in the bargain ; nothing to excuse him with God* but 
something in the accounts of timorous men : but toloseiouc 
souls with swearing, that unprofitable, dishonorable, and un- 
pleasant vice ; to lose our souls with disobedience or rebellion, 
a vice that brings a curse and danger all the way in this life ; 
to lose our souls with drunkenness, a. vice which is painful and 
sickly in the very acting it, which hastens our damnation by 
shortening our lives ; are instances fit to be put in the stories 
of fools and madmen. And all vice is a degree of the 9ao»e un- 
reasonableness; the most splendid temptation being notfaiag 
but a pretty well-weaved fallacy, a mere trick, a sophisms and 
a cheating and abusing the understanding. But that which I 
consider here is, that it is an afiront and contradiction to the 
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^risdoiii of God, that we should so slight and imderTalae a soul, 
in which our interest is so concerned ; a soul, which he who 
made it» and who delighted not to sea it loat, did account a fit 
purchase to hc^ made by the exchange of his Son, the eternal 
Son of God. To which also I add this additional account, that 
a soul is so greatly yalued by God, that we are not to venture 
the I08B of it to save all the world. For, therefore, whosoever 
should commit a sin to save kingdoms from perishing ; or, if 
the case should be put, that all the good men, and good causes, 
and good things in this world, were to be destroyed by tyranny, 
and it were in our power by perjury to save all these ; that 
doing this sin would be so far from hallowing the crime, that it 
were to offer to God a sacrifice of what he most hates, and to 
serve him with swine's blood ; and the rescuing all these from 
a tyrant, or a hangman, could not be pleasing to God on those 
terms, because a soul is lost by it, which is, in itself, a greater 
loss and misery than ail the evils in the world put together can 
outbalance, and a loss of that thing for which Christ gave his 
blood a price. Persecutions and temporal death io holy men, 
and in a just cause, are but seeming evils, and therefore, not to 
foe brought off with the loss of a soul, which is a real, but an 
intolerable calamity, A nd if God, for bis own sake, would not 
have all the world saved by sin, that is, by the hazarding of a 
soul, we should do well, for our own sakes, not to lose a soul for 
trifles, for things that make us here to be miserable, and even 
here also to be ashamed. 

III. But it may be, some natures, or some understandings care 
not for all this ; therefore, I proceed to the third and most ma« 
terial consideration as to us, and I consider what it is to lose a 
sonl, which Hierocles thus explicates: 'its oloy re ry adavdr^ 
iW9i^ dav&TOV fioipas fttraXaxelr, oh rii e/s ro /i^ tlvm iK^aott^ 
aXKa rfi rov eS clroc iiwowTAaet, *^ An immortal substance can 
die, not by ceasing to be, but by losing all being well," by be^ 
coming miserable. And it is remarkable, when our blessed 
Savioar gave us caution that we should * not fear them that can 
kill the body only, but fear him ' (he says not that can kill the 
soul, but rhv burafAevov koI ^nrx^v «oc cwfia &wo\i€rat iv y^^^'yri,) 
'that is able to destroy the body and soul in hell ;'* which 
• Matt. ;Eix. 38. 
TAY. VOL. III. D 
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word agDifielh not * death/ but * tortures/ For some have 
^^hosen deaUi for sanctuary, and fled to it to aroid intolerable 
.shame, to. give a period to the sense of a sharp grtef, or to cure 
the earthquakes of fear ; and the damned perishing souls shall 
ivi^ for death with a desire impatient as their calamity ; but 
this diall be denied them, because death were a deliverance, a 
tnercy, and a 'pleasure, of which these miserable persons must 
despair for ever. 

, I shall not need to represent to your considerations those ex^ 
pressions of Scripture, which the Holy Ghost hath set down to 
represent to our capacities the greatness of this perishing, choo« 
aing such ciroumstances of character as were then usual in the 
world, and which are dreadful to our understanding as any 
thing ; ^ bell-fire,' is the common expression ; for the Eastern 
nations accounted burnings the greatest of these miserable pH 
nishments, and burning nmlefactois was frequent. ' Brim-^ 
stone and fire,' so St. John"^ calls the state of punishment, ' pre^ 
pared for the devil and all his servants / he sulded the circum- 
stance of brimstone, for, by this time, the devil had taught the 
world more ingenious pains, and himself was newly escaped 
out of boiling oil and brimstone, and such bituminous matter; 
and the Spirit of God knew right well the worst expiessiim 
Was not bad enough. Lcorot ei^tpos, so our blessed Saviour 
calls it, ' tlie outer darkness / that is, not only an abjection 
from the beatific regions, where God, and bis aiigek, and hi» 
.saints, dwell for ever; but then there is a positive state of 
misery expressed by darkness, ^6^v oKorovt, as two Apostles, 
St. Peter and St. Jude, call it, * the blackness of darkness for 
ever.' In which, although it is certain that God, whose justice 
there rules, will inflict but just so much as oar sins deserve^ 
^nd not superadd degrees of (mdeserved misery, as he does to 
the saints of glory, (for God gives to blessed souls in heaven 
more, infinitely more, than all their good works could possibly 
deserve; and, therefore, their glory is infinitely bigger glory 
than the pains oi hell are great pains) yet because God^s jus- 
tice in hell rules alone, without the allays and sweeter abater 
meats of merey, they shall have pure and unmingled misery ; 

* ReveV xiv« lOi' 
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fto pleasant thougbt to refresh their weariness, no comfort in 
another accident to alleviate their pressuresy no waters to cool 
their flames. But because when there is a great calamity on a 
man, erery such man thinks himself the most miseraUe ; and 
though there are great degrees of pain in hell, yet there are 
none perceived by him that thinks he sofiers the greatest * it 
follows, that every man that loses his soul in this darkness, is 
miserable beyond all those expressions, which the tortures of 
this world could famish to the writers of the holy Scriptnre. 

But I shall choose to represent this consideration in that 
expression of our blessed Saviour, Mark ix. 44. which himself 
took out of the prophet Isaiah, l^vi. 24. ' Where the worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.' This is the vwreXe/of . 
fyijfjtwtrts spoken of by Daniel the prophet : for although this 
expression was a prediction of that horrid calamity and ab- * 
scission of the Jewish nation, when God poured out a fall phial 
of his wrath on the crucifiers of his 8on, and that this, which 
was the greatest calamity which ever did, or ever shall, happen 
to a nation, Christ, with great reason, took to describe the' 
ealamity of accursed souls, as being the greatest instance to 
signify the greatest torment; yet we must observe that the . 
diference of each state makes the same words in the several 
cases to be of infinite distinction. The worm stuck close to 
the Jewish nation, and the fire of GM's wrath flamed out till 
they were consumed with a great and unheard-of destruction, 
till many millions did die accursedly, and the small remnant 
became vagabonds, and were reserve^, like broken pieces after 
a storm, to show the greatness of the storm and misery of the 
shipwreck : but then this being translated to signify the state of 
accursed souls, whose dying is a continual perishing, who can- 
not cease to be, it must mean an eternity of duration, in a pro- 
per and natural signification. 

And that we may understand it fully, observe the place in 
Isa. xxxiv. 8, &c. The prophet prophesies of the great de- 
struction of Jerusalem for all her great iniquities : ' It is the 
day of the Lord's vengeance, and the year of recompenses for 
die controversy of Sion. And the streams thereof shall be 
turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brimstone, and th^ 
land thereof shall become baming pitch* It shall not be 
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qneoched siglit or day, Ae smoke thereof sliaH go up for ever ^ 
from generalion to generalioa it shall lie waste ; none shall 
pass through h, for ever and ever.' This is the final destruc* 
tion of the nation ; hut this destruction shall have an end, be* 
cause the nation shall end^ and the anger also shall end in ita 
own period, even then when God shall call the Jews into the 
common inheritance with the Gentiles, and all * become the 
sons of God/ And this also was the period of their ' worm' aar 
It is of their ' fire/ the fire of the divine vengeance on the na-< 
tion ; which was not to be extinguished till they were de- 
stroyed, as we see it come to pass. And thus also iaSt. Jude« 
* the angeb who kept not their first siate,' are said to.be ' re- 
served* by God * in everlasting chains under darkness :' whiek 
word, 'everlasting,' signifies not absolutely to eternity, but la 
the utmost end of that period ; for so it foUovrs, * unto then 
judgment of the great day ;' that ' everlasting' lasts no longer. 
And in ver; 7. the word * eternal' is just so used. The men of 
< Sodom and Gomorrah are set forth for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire ;' that is, of a fire which burned 
till they were quite destroyed, and the cities and the country 
with an irreparable ruin, never to be rebuilt and reinhabited aa 
long as this world continues. The effect of which obs^vatioft 
is this : 

That these words, * for ever, — > everlasting, — etemaU-^the 
never-dying worm, — the fire unquenchable,' being words bor«* 
rowed by our blessed Si^viour and his Apostles from the style 
of the Old Testament, must have a signification just propor-* 
tionable to the state in which they signify: so that as. this 
worm, when it signifies a temporal infliction, meaps a worm 
that aever ceases giving torment till the body is consumed ; 
when it is translated to an immortal state, it must sigpiify as 
much in that proportion: that 'eternal,' that 'everlasting,' 
hath no end at all ; because the soul cannot be killed in the 
natural seiise, but is made miserable and perishing for ever ; 
that is, ' the worm shall not die' so loi^ as the soul shall be 
unconsumed ; ' the fire shall not be quenched' till the period of 
an immortel nature comes. And th^ this shall be absoliitdy 
for ever, without any restriction, appears unanswerable in this. 
}>ecause the same f for ever' that is for the blessed souls, the 
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fnme < lor ever* is for the aeouiMd toob; but the bleiHed aoiilst 
^'tbtt die in the Lord, henceforth ehall die do more, death hath 
no poiver over them ; for death it deetroyed, it is swallowed up 
m victory,* saith St. Paal; aod ' there shall be no more death ,^ 
seith St. John.* So that, because * for OTer* bath no end, till 
the thing or the duration itself baTO end, in the same^ense 
in which the saints and angels * give glory to God for eTer>' in 
the same sense the lost souls shall suffer the evils of their sad 
inheritance : and since, after this death of nature, which is a 
separation of soul and body^ there remains no more death, but 
this second death, thi» eternal perishing of miserable accursed 
sbttls, whose duration must be eternal ; it follows, that * the 
worm of conscience,' and * the nnquenchable fire* of hell, have 
no period at all^ but shall last aa long as God lasts, or the mea- 
sures of a proper eternity ; that they who provoke God to 
wrath by their base, unreasonable, and sottish practices, may 
know what their portion shall be in the everlasting habitations. 
And yet, suppose that Origen's opinion had been true^ and that 
acttised souls should have ease and a period to their tortures 
after a thousand years ; I pray, let it be considered, whether it 
be not a great madness to choose the pleasures or the wealth of 
a few years here, with trouble, with danger, with uncertainty^ 
with laJbor, with intervals of sickness ; and for this to endure 
the flames of hell for a thousand years together. The pleasures^ 
of the world no man can have for a hundred years ; and no 
man hath {Measure a hundred days together, but he hath some 
trouble intervening, or at least a weariness and a loathing of 
the pleasure : and therefore to endure insufferable calamities^ 
suppose it be for a hundred years, without any interruption, 
without so much comfort as the light of a small candle, or a' 
drop of water amounts to in a fever, is a bargain to be made 
by no man that loves himself, or is not in love with infinite 
affliction. 

If a man were condemned but to lie still, or to lie in bed 
in one posture without turning, for seven years together, would 
he not buy it off with the loss of all his e(itate ? If a man were 
to be put on the rack for every day for three months together 

* Rev* xxU 4« 
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(rappote him aUe to live so long), what would not he do to bo 
quit of hit torture ? WouU any man eurse the king to his face^ 
if he were sure Jx> have both his hands burnt off, and to be tor- 
mented with torments three years together ? Would any man 
in his wits accept of a hundred pounds a year for forty years, 
if he were sure to be tormented in the fire for the next hundred 
years together without intermiasion ? Think then what a thou- 
sand years signify ; ten ages» the age of two empires. But 
this account, I most tell you, is infinitely short, though I thus 
discourse to you how great f6oIs wicked men are, though this 
i^aion should be true. A goodly comfort, surely, that for two 
or three years' sottish pleasure, a man shall be infinitely tor-* 
mented but for a thousand yeiurs ! But then when we cast up 
the minutes, and years, and ages of eternity, the consideration 
itself is a great hell to those persons, who by their evil lives are 
. consigned to such sad and miserabie portions. 

A thousand years is a long while to be in torment : we find a 
ferer of one and twenty days to be like an age in length; bnt 
when the duration of an intolerable misery is for ever in the 
height, and for ever beginning, and ten thousand years have 
fi^nt no part of its term, but it makes a perpetual efflux^ and 
is like the centre of a circle, which ever transmits lines to the 
>circomference: this is a consideration so sad, that the horror 
of it, and the reflection on its abode and duration, make a 
great part of the hell : for hell could not be hell without the 
despair of accursed souls ; for any hope were a refreshment^ 
and a drop of water, which would help to allay those flames, 
which, as they bum intolerably, so they must burn for ever. 
. And I desire you to consider, that although the Scripture 
^uses the word * fire ' to express the torments of accursed souls, 
yet fire can no more equal the pangs of hell than it can tor- 
ment an immaterial substance; the pains <^ perishing souls 
being as much more aflSiictive than the smart of fire, as the 
smart of fire is troublesome beyond the softness of Persian car- 
pets, or the sensuality of the Asian luxury. For the pains of 
hell, and the perishing or losing the soul, is to suffer the wrath 
of God : Kal yap 6 Qfos iift&r wvp KaravaXtvKov * our God is a 
consuming fire,' that is, the fire of hell. When God takes 
away all comfort from us» nothiiig to support our spirit is left 
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us; when sorrow is our food, sad tears our drink; whon it is 
etemai night, without sun, or star, or lamp, or sleep; when we 
burn with iire without ligfat» that is, are laden with sadness 
without remedy, or hope of ease ; and that this wrath is to^ 
be expressed and to ^11 on ns in spiritual, immalerial, but 
most accursed, most pungent, and dolorous emanations ; then 
we feel what it is to lose a soul. 

We may guess at it by the terrors of a guilty conscience, 
those verbera et kmiaiug^ those secret ** lashings and whips" of 
ike exterminating angel, those thorns in the soul, when a man is 
haunted by an ey il spirit ; those butcheries, — which the soul of 
a tyrant, or a violent or a yicious person, when he fells into 
fear oir any calamity, does feel, — are the infinite argumentoi 
that hell, — ^which is the consummation of the torment of con* 
science, just as manhood is the consummation of infancy, or as 
glory is the perfection of grace, — is an affliction greater than 
tbe bulk of heaven and earth ; for ^re it is that God pours 
out the treasures of his wrath, and empties the whole magazine 
of thunderbolts, and all the armory of God is employed, not 
in the chastising, but in the tormenting^ of a perishing soiil. 
Lucian brings in Rhadamanthus, telling the poor wandering 
souls on the banks of Elysium, 'Ordmx ai^ ris vftmy Tronfpa ip-- 
ya&ifrat vapit ror /S/oy, taff liKatrrov avruy &^yf oriyfMwra €ir2 
rfis il^vxni x€f9c^f»6i,* ** For every wickedness that any man com* 
mits in his life, when he comes to hell, he hath stamped on , 
his soul an invisible brand" and mark of torment, and this 
begins here, and is not cancelled by death, but there is en- 
larged by the greatness of infinite, and the abodes of eternity. 
How great these torments of conscience are here, let any man 
imagine that can but understand what despair means ; despair 
on just reason : let it be what it will, no misery can be greater 
^an despair. And because I hope none here have felt those 
horrors to an evil conscience which are consignations to eter- 
nity, you may please to learn it by your own reason, or else by 
the sad instances of story. It is reported of Petrus Ilosua* 
nus, a Polonian schoolmaster, that having read some ill-ma- 
naged discourses of absolute decrees and divine reprobation, he 

• Kwrtofkovt, C. 24. 
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began to be fantastic and neUBchoUc, and apfH^faeotiTe that 
he might be one of those many whom God had decreed for hell 
from all eternity. From possible to probable, from proba* 
ble to certain, the temptation soon carried him : and when 
be once began to belieye himself to be a person inevitably 
perishing, it is not possible to nnderstaod perfectly what infi* 
nite fears, and agonies, and despairs, what tremblings, what 
horrors, what confusion and amazement, the poor man felt 
within him, to consider diat he was to be tormented extremely, 
without remedy, eyen to eternal ages. This, in a thoH conti- 
nuance, grew insufferable, and prerailed on him so far, that he 
hanged himself, and left an account of it to this purpose in 
writing in his study : ^* I am gone from hence to the flames 
of hell, and haye forced my way thither, being impatient to 
try what those great torments are, which here I have feared 
with an insupportable amazement.'' This instance may suiEce 
to show what it is to lose a soul. But I will take oS from 
this sad discourse $ only I shall crare your attention to a word 
of ei^hortation^ 

. That you take care, lest for the purchase of a little, trifling, 
inconsiderable portion of the world, you come into this place 
and state of torment. Although Homer was pleased to com- 
pliment the beauty of Helena to such a height, as to say, i* it 
was a sufficient price for all. the evik which the Greeks and 
Trojans suffered for ten years;*' 

Ob y4fJL«trts Tpwis Kot ^hxriifuZaf *Axiuohs 

Toif V iifi^l yuvauci voXinf xp^yov ikyta virxtar* 

yet it was a more reasonable conjecture of Herodotus, that, 
during the ten years' siege of Troy, Helena, for whom the 
pjreeks fought, was in Egypt, not in the city ; because it was 
iinimaginable but the Trojans would have thrown her over the 
walls, rather than, for the sake of such a trifle, have endured 
so great calamities. We are more sottish than the Trojans, if 
jire retain our Helenft, any one beloved lust, a painted devil, 
luiy sugared temptation, with, not the hazard, but the <:er* 
lainty of having such horrid miseries^ such invaluable losses, 

* Iliad* r. 166. 
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And eertatiily, it is a straagie ttnpidity of spirit that can tlaep 
10 tlie luickt of such thunder; when God speaks from heaTett 
with his loudest Toicey and draws aside his curtain, and shows 
hk arsenal and his armory, fall of arrows steeled with wratb> 
headed and pointed, and hardened with Tengeance, still to 
natch at those arrows, if they oame bnt in the retinue of a 
ridi fortune or a yain mistress, if they wait hut on pleasure or 
profit, or in the rear of an ambitions design. 

But let us not haye such a hardiness against the threats and 
lepresentments of the divine vengeance, as to take the little 
iapoets and reyenues of the world, and stand in defiance 
against God and the fears of hell ; unless we haye a charm 
that we can be A<$paro4 rf Kpcrjf, * inyisible to the Judge ' of 
heayen and earth, and are impregnable against, or are sure we 
shall be insensible of, the miseries of a perishing soul. 

There is a sort of men, who, because they will be yicious 
and atheistical in their liyes, haye no way to go on with any 
plaisaiiQe and without huge dbturbances, but by being also 
atheistical in their opinions; and to belieye that the story of 
bell is bnt a bugbear to affright children and fools, easy-he* 
Keying people, to make them soft and apt for goyemment and 
designs of princes. And this is an opinion that befriends none 
but impure and yicious ^persons. Others there are, that belieye 
God to be all mercy, that he forgets his justice ; believing that 
none shall perish with so sad a ruin, if they do bnt at their 
death-bed ask God forgiveness, and say they are sorry, but yet 
continue their impiety till their house be ready to fall : bein^' 
like the Circassians, whose gentlemen enter not in the church 
till they be threescore years old, that is, in effcict, till by their 
age they cannot any longer use rapine ; till then they hear 
service at their windows, dividing unequally their life between 
sin and devotion, dedicating their youth to robbery, and their 
old age to a repentance without restitution. 
. Our youth, and bur manhood, and old age, are all of them 
due to God, and justice and mercy are to him equally essen- 
tial; and as this life is a time of the possibilities of mercy, so 
to them that neglect it, the next world shall be a state of pure 
and unmingled justice. 

Kemember the fatal and decretory sentence which God hath 
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fWM W ed Oft all mMkiad : < It » appointed to all men once to 
die, aad after deailt cones judgment.' And if any of un 
wore certain to die next morning, with what eamestnees should 
yre pray! with what hatred should we remember our sins! 
with what scorn should we look on the licentious pleasures of 
the world ! Theil nothing could be welcome unto us but a 
prayer-book, no company but a comforter and a guide of soais, 
no employment but repentance, no passions but in order to 
Ittligion, no kindness for a lust that hath undone us. And if 
ahy of you hare been arrested with alarms of deatii, or been 
in hearty fear of its approach, remember what thoughts and 
designs then possessed you, how precious a soul was then in 
^ur account, and what then you would give that you had de* 
ipised the world,, and done your duty to God and man, and 
liyed a holy life. It will oome to that again ; and we shall be 
IB. that condition in which we shall perfectly understand, that 
all the things and pleasures of the world are yain, and nnpro^ 
Stable, and irksome, and that he only is a wise man who 
secures the interest of his soul, though it be with the loss of all 
this world, uttd his own life into the bargain. When we are 
to depart this life, to go to strange company and strange 
places, and to an unknown condition, then a holy conscience 
^ will be the best security, the best possession ; it will be a horror, 
that every friend we meet shall, with triumph, upbraid to us the 
sottishnesB of our folly : ** Lo, this is the goodly change you 
JaaTe made ! you had your good things in your life time, and 
how like you the portion that is reserved to you for ever V The 
old rabbins, those poets of religion, report of Moses, that when 
the courtaers of Pharaoh were sporting with the child Moses, 
in the chamber of Pharaoh's daughter, they presented to his 
choice an ingot of gold in one hand and a coal of fire in the 
•other ; and that the child snatched at the coal, thrust it into 
his mouth, and so singed and parched his tongue, that he stam« 
mered ever after. And certainly it is infinitely more childish 
in OS, for the glittering of the small glow-worms and the char'* 
coal of worldly possessions, to swallow the flames of hell 
greedily in our choice : such a bit will produce a worse stam<* 
-mering than Moses had : for so the accursed and lost souls 
have Uieir ugly aad horrid dialect; they roar and blaspheme. 



blaspbenie and roar, for ^ver. And suppom God shoald now, 
at this instant, send the great archangel i»*ith his trnmpet, to 
summon all the world to judgment, would not all this seem a 
notorioas Tisible tmth, a truth which you will then wonder that 
every man did not lay to his heart and preserve there, in 
actaal, pious, and effective consideration ? Let the trumpet of 
God perpetoally sound in your ears, Surgiie, morhU, et vemite 
mL judicium: place yourselves, by meditation, every day on 
yoar death-bed, and remember what thoughts shall then possess 
you, and let such thoughts dwell in your understanding for 
ever, and be thd parent of all your resolutions and actions. The 
doctors of the Jews report, that when Absalom hanged among 
the oaks by the hair of the head, he seemed to see under him 
hell gaping wide ready to receive him ; and he durst not cut 
off the hair that entangled him, for fear he should fall into the 
horrid lake, whose portion is flames and torment, but chose to 
protract his miserable life a few minutes in that pain of pos- 
ture, and to abide the stroke of his pursuing enemies : his con- 
dition was sad when his arts of remedy were so vain. 

Tt 7^ ppoTMV hf crhv Ktucols fi9fuyfi4yov 

&»il(nc€iy 6 fiiXXmfrov xp^vov it4pSos ^tptt ; — Soph. 

A condemned man hath but small comfort to stay the sing- 
ing of a long psalm ; it is the case of every vicious person. 
Hell is wide open to every impenitent persevering sinner, to 
every unpurged person. 

Nodes atque dies patct atri janua Ditis.* 

And although God hath lighted his candle, and the lantern 
of his word and clearest revelations is held out to us, that we 
can see hell in its worst colors and most horrid representments ; 
yet we run greedily after baubles, unto that precipice which 
swallows up the greatest part of mankind ; and then only we 
begin to consider, when all consideration is fruitless. 

He, therefore, is a huge fool, that heaps up riches, that 
greedily pursues the world, and at the same time (for so it 
must be) * heaps up wrath to himself against the day of wrath;' 

♦ JBh. vi. 137. 
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Nwhen rickneas and death arresl him, then they appear uaprofit-^ 
able» and himself extremely miserable; and if you would know 
how great that misery is^ you may take account of it by those 
fearful words and killing rhetoric of Scripture : ' It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the liying God ;' and, ' Who 
can dwell with the everlasting burnings V That is, no patience 
can abide there one hour, where they must dwell for ever. 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON X. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. X. — VBRSB 16. 

PART I. 

When our Saviour entailed a law and a condition of suffer^ 
ingSy and promised a state of persecution to his servants, and 
withal bad charmed them with the bands of so many passive 
graces; being sent forth as sheep among wolves, innocent and 
defenceless, &c. ; their condition seemed nothing else but a 
designation to slaughter; and when an Apostle invited a pro- 
selyte to come to Christ, it was, as it were, a snare laid for his 
life ; for he could neither conceal his religion nor hide his per- 
son, &c. But though God bound our hands behind us^ he did. 
not tie up our understandings : although we might not use our 
swords, yet we might use our reason, &c. ; and thus the dis- 
ciples of Christ overcame the power of the Roman legions by a 
wise religion: and the Christian, though exposed to persecu- 
tion, is so secured that he shall never need to die, but .when 
circumstances are so ordered that his reason is convinced that it 
is then fit he should ; fit in order to God's purposes and his 
own. For he that is innocent is safe against all the powers of 
the world, if they rule with justice ; and he that is prudent will 
escape many violences that come from injustice ; and no wit 
of man, no government, no armies can do more. Here then 
are the two arms defensive of a Christian ; prudence against the 
evils of men ; innocence against the evils of the devil and of 
his kingdom : this topic enlarged *on. 

In order to the following discourse, we are first to consider 
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whether this can foe a commandment^ or what it is : can all 
Christians be enjoined to foe wise and prudent ? It is as if God 
commanded us to be eloquent* or learned , or rich. Prudence 
is a gift of God, a blessing of an excellent nature, which there- 
fore cannot be imposed on us, as arising firom ourselves. 

To this it may be answered ; that Christian prudence is, in 
maiiy instances, a direct duty : this explained. Its parts and 
proper acts consist in the following particulars. 

1. It is the duty of Christian prudence to choose the end of 
a Christian, that which is perfective of a man, satisfactory to 
reason, the rest of a Christian, the beati6cation of his spirit ; 
find this is, to choose, desire, and propound to himself heaven , 
and the fruition of God, as the end of all his acts and his par-* 
poses : for in the nature of things, that is most eligible, which 
is most perfective of our nature, and which is the satisfaction 
of our most reasonable appetites : this topic enlarged on ; and 
the emptiness of the things of this world shown, in comparison 
with the excellence of those things which belong to God and to 
re%ion. 

2. It is a duty of Christian prudence to pursue this great 
end with apt means and instruments in proportion to that end. 
It cannot be a vigorous prosecution, unless the means have an 
efficacy or worth proportionate to the difficulty, and something 
of the excellency of the end which is designed : this topic 
dilated on ; the value of the things sought explained, as well 
ais duty, in fervency of prayer, watchfulness of conduct, resist^ 
ance of temptation, &c. 

3. It is an office of prudence to serve God, so that we may, 
at the tome time» preserve our lives and estates, our interest 
and reputation, as far as they can consist together. The Chris- 
tian religion carrying us to heaven, does it by the way of a 
man ; and by the body it serves the soul, as by the soul it 
serves God ; and therefore it endeavors to secure the body and 
its interest, that it may prolong ihe stage in which we ^re to 
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nm for the mighty prize of our salyation, &c. He that through 
an indiscreet zeal casta himself into a needless danger, hath 
betrayed his life to tyranny, and tempts the sin of an enemy : 
he loses to God the service of many years, &c. He that in-* 
rites the cmelty of a tyrant by his own follies, suffers as a wil- 
fnl person^ and enters into the portion and reward of fook. 
Hence the precept of our Saviour, Beware ofmun, •. ^Use your 
prudence to the purposes of avoiding their snares. Walk dr- 
cmmspeethff not mfoohy &c. : if yon fall into evil times, par- 
chase what respite you can, by all honest arts, if you do not 
compromise your duty: and when the tyrant drives you forth 
from all your guards and retirement, offering violence to your 
duty and tempting you to dishonest acts, then boldly lay down 
your neck to the stroke ; fear not to die the most shamefnl 
deadi of the cross or the gallows: this topic enlai^ed on : in« 
stances given of honest evasion and of religious prudence 
among the early Christians. Sometimes, however, they used 
improper arts and subterfuges : instance of this in the libellaiieif 
or libellers, who gave money for false certificates of their having 
sacri^ed to idols ; by which means they disgraced their religion , 
were excommunicated, and not received again but after a 
severe repentanee. Be that confetteth me before men^ says our 
Saviour, I will confess him before my heavenly Father ; and if 
here he refuseth to own me, I will not own him hereafter. As 
this i» against Christian nobleness and fortitude, so is it against 
Christian prudence to provoke danger, like those who, when 
inquisition was made after Christians, went and offered them- 
selves to die. God, when he sends a persecution, will select 
such persons as he will have to suffer. In the mean time, let 
ns^our duty, as long and as strictly as we can; neither 
turning our zeal into the ambition of death, nor our prudence 
into craft and covetousness. Conclusion. 
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PART II. 

4. It is the part of ChriBtian p^udeDce so to order the affaira 
of oar \ikp as that, io all the offices of our soiuls and coBTersa-; 
lioii, ye may do honor to the religioa which we profess; for 
the follies and vices of its professors give great advantage to 
the adversary to speak reproachfully, and do alienate the 
hearts and hinder the compliance of those undetermined per* 
sons, who are apt to he persuaded, if their understandings be 
not prejudiced. 

But as our necessary duty is bound on us by one tie more^ 
in order to the honor of God's cause, so it particularly binds us 
to many circumstances, adjuncts, and parts of duty, which 
have no other commandment but the law of prudence. There 
aie some sects of Christians which have some one constant in- 
disposition, which, as a character, divides them from all others, 
and makes them reproved on all hands. Some are so suspi« 
cious and ill-natured, that, if a person of gentle disposition fall 
into their hands he is presently soured and made morose. 
Others do things so like what they condemn, that they are 
forced to insignificant distinctions, in order to make themselves 
believe they are innocent, whilst they offend all men besides : 
this topic enlarged on. 

. Never let sins pollute our religion with arts of the world, 
nor let us offer to support the ark with unhallowed hands, nor 
mingle false propositions with true, nor do things which are 
like to vices ; neither let us ever speak things dishonorable to 
Ood, nor abuse our brother for God*8 sake, &c« 

Among ourselves also we serve the devil's ends, and ministec 
to an eternal disunion, by saying and doing things which look 
unhandsomely : this explained. 

One thing should be observed ; that here the question being 
about prudence, and the matter of doing honor to our religion, 
it is not enough to say we can with learning justify all that we 
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doy and make all whole with three or four disttncUoas: this 
topic enlarged on and illustrated. 

We must be curious in observing the circumstances of men, 
and satisfying all tbeir reasonable expectations, and doing 
things at that rate of charity and religion, which they are 
taught, as being prescribed in the institution : this enlarged on* 

But above all things, those sects of Christians, whose pro- 
fessed doctrine brings destruction and diminution to govern* 
ment, give the most intolerable scandal and dishonor to the 
institution ; and it had been impossible for Christianity to have 
prevailed over the wisdom and power of the Greeks and Ro* 
mans, if it had not been humble to superiors, patient of inju- 
ries, charitable to the needy, obedient to rulers, &c. 

There are some persons, whose religion is much disgraced, 
because they change their propositions, according as their tem- 
poral necessities or advantages return. They that in their weak- 
ness cry out against all violence as against persecution, and 
when they become prosperous swell out into tyrants, let all the 
world know that at first they were pusillanimous, and at last 
outrageous ; that their doctrine first served their fear, and at 
last served tbeir rage ; and that they did not intend at all to 
serve God : and then who shall believe them in any thing else? 
this enlarged on. 

5. It is also a duty of Christian prudence, that the teachers of 
others by authority, or reprovers of their vices by charity, should 
make their own persons apt to do it without objection. He 
that means to gain a soul, must not make his sermon an osten- 
tation of his eloquence, but the law of his own life : this en- 
larged on. 

Hither it also appertains, that in public or private reproofs 
we observe circumstances of time, of place, of person, of dispo- 
sition. The vices of a king are not to be opened publicly ; and 
princes must not be reprehended as a man reproves his servant. 
He also that reproves a vice, should treat the person with honor 
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and civility, and by fair opinions and mild address place the • 
man in the regions of modesty, and the confines of grace andr 
repentance : this topic enlarged on. 

6. It is a duty of Christian prudence not to suffer our soulsr 
to walk alone, unguarded, unguided, and more single than in 
other actions and interests of our lives, which are of les^ con*, 
cernment. If we consider how much God hath done to save 
our souls, and after all that, how many ways there are for a 
man's soul to miscarry, we should think it very necessary to 
call to a spiritual man to take us by the hand, and lead us in the 
ways of God, in the regions of duty, and through the labyrinths 
of danger ; this topic enlarged on ; wherein it is shown that it 
is at least worth our while to take a spiritual guide. But be- 
cause we are in the question of prudence, we must consider 
whether it be necessary to do so. If a man's estate be ques- 
tioned, or his life shaken by diseases, it is not thought enough 
to employ one agent, or to send for a good woman to minister 
the juices of her garden. But then is the soul the only safe and 
trifling thing about us ? Are there not a thousand dangers, and 
ten thousand difficulties, and innumerable possibilities of mis- 
adventure ? this topic enlarged on. But what advantage shall 
we reap from a spiritual guide ? Much every way.' Por this 
is the way that God hath appointed, who in every age hath sent 
a succession of spiritual persons, whose office is to minister in 
holy things, and to be stewards of his household, dispensers of 
his mysteries, preachers of his law, &c. ; and that which is 
good discourse in the mouth of another man, is in theirs an or- 
dinance of God, and prevails by way of blessing : this topic en- 
larged on to the end. 

PART III. 

7. As it is a part of Christian prudence to take a spiritual 
man for a guide to the conduct of our souls, so it also concerns 
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nifgreittljr that we be prudent io the choice pf him. CoDcerning 
which it will be impossible to give characters particular enough^ 
without the aid of prayer^ experience, and the grace of God : 
this enlarged on and explained. When St. John was to sepa- 
rate false teachers from true, he took no other course but to 
mark the doctrine which was of God ; and by this he bids his 
scholars avoid the different heresies which then prevailed re-v 
specting the coming and the nature of Jesus Chnst. But this 
will signify nothing to us : for all Christians confer Jenu Chritt 
come in thefie$h. 

In the following ages of the church, men have been so curious 
to signify misbelievers, that they have invented and observed 
signs, which in some cases were real appendages of false be- 
lievers, but yet such as might attach themselves to good mem- 
bers of the catholic church. Some few will here be remarked » 
that, by removing the uncertain, we may fix our inquiries on* 
certain significations. 

1. Some men distinguish error from truth, by calling the doc* 
trine of their adversaries neto, €md of yeiterday. And certainly 
this is a good sign, if it be rightly applied ; for since all Chris* 
tian doctrine is that which Christ taught his clmrch, and which 
the Spirit enlarged or expounded, and the Apostles delivered, » 
our account begins then ; and whatever is contrary to what they- 
taught, is new and false ; and whatever is besides what they 
taught, is no part of our religion. But if a truth returns, as it 
were, from banishment; if it was firom the first, though the holy 
fire hath been long buried, we do not call that new, &c. : this' 
topic enlarged on. 

2. Some would have false teachers sufficiently signified by a. 
name, or private appellative, as Papist, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
or Solcinian ;. and think it enough to denominate them not of 
Christ, if they are called by the name of a man. And indeed 
the thing is in itself bad : but if by this mark we esteem false 
teachers sufficiently signified, we must follow no man, no church. 
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nor oommutiioii ; for all are by their adversaries marked with 
an appellative of singularity and separation : this enlaiged on. 
8. Amongst some men a sect is thought to be sufficiently re- 
proved, if it subdivides and breaks itself Into little fractions^ 
or changes its own opinions. If indeed its followers decline 
their own doctrine, no man hath reason to believe them on the 
reputation which they have thus forfeited or renounced, in 
changiug that which they at first passionately set forth ; and 
therefore we need not believe them farther than when they can 
prove what they say: but for the other part of the sign, when 
men fall out among themselves on account of other interests or 
opinions, it is no argument that they are in error concerning 
that doctrine, which they all unitedly teach or condemn re« 
spectively : this enlarged on. 

4. Whoever break the bands of a society or communion, in 
whose confession they were baptised, bring scandal on theur 
doctrines and persons, and give suspicious men reason fo de* 
dine their assemblies, and not to choose them for any thing of 
their authority or outward circumstances. And St. Paul bids* 
the Romans to mark them that cause dimiiaHs and offencet; 
but the following words make the caution prudent and practi- 
cable, contrary to the doctrine tt>kick ye have learned, and 
awridthem: they that recede from the doctrine which they- 
have learned, they cause the offence ; and if they also obtrude 
this on their congregations, they also make the division. We 
must receive no doctrine which is contrary to that taught by 
Christ and his Apostles ; but in that case must sepurate from 
the congregation, and adhere to Christ. But this is not to be- 
done, unless the thing be evident and notorious :* this topic 
dilated on. 

5. The ways of direction which we have from Holy Scrips 
ture, to distinguish false Apostles from true, are taken from 
their doctrine, or their lives. That of the doctrine is the 
more sure way^ if we can hit on it; but that also is the thmg^ 
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signifiecly and needs to have other signs, St. John and St« 
Paul took this way, for they were able to do it infallibly : this 
shown. And we also might do so as easily , if men would suffer 
Christian faith to rest in its own perfect simplicity^ uomingled 
with arts, and opinions^ and interests. When we choose ouf 
^MStrine or our side, let us take that which is in the plain 
unezpounded words of Scripture. Next let us choose that 
which is most advantageous to a holy life, and to the proper 
graces of a Christian; in which St. Paul directs. us: Letu$ 
be earefitl to maintain good works for necessary usa: for he 
tiuit heartily pursues these proportions, cannot he a bad man, 
though he were accidentally, and in particular explications^ 
deceived. 

6. But, because this is an act of wisdom rather than pru-* 
dence, and supposes science or knowlege rather than experi-* 
ence, therefore it concerns Christians to observe the practice 
and rales of practice, which their teachers and catechists use in 
their spiritual ministry ; for although many signs are uncer** 
tain, yet some are infallible, and some highly probable. 

7. Therefore those teachers that pretend to be guided by ai 
private spirit, are certainly false. No Scripture is of private 
interpretation, saith St. Peter, that is, of private emission or 
declaration : this explained. Such pretence of a single extra- 
ordinary spirit is nothing else but the spirit of pride, error, and 
delusion ; a snare wherfwith to catch easy, credulous souls, &ci 

8. Those are to be suspected for evil guides, who, to get au^ 
tfaority among the people, pretend great zeal, and use great 
liberty in reproving princes and governors, nobility and pre- 
lates, <&c. Such homilies cannot be the effects of a holy religion , 
as undermine authority, make the people discontented, bold 
against their rulers, and immodest in their stations : this topic 
enlarged on. 

9. The Apostles, in all prophecies concerning such men, 
have remarked lust to be the inseparable companioq of these 
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rebellious prophets. They arejilthy dreamers, they defile the 
jUsh, saith St. Jude. They walk after thejie$k, in the lust of 
UHcleanneu, saith St. Peter, Sec. : this topic enlarged on. 

10. Those prophets and pastors, that pretend severity and 
live loosely, or are sevece in small things and give liberty in 
greater, or who forbid some sins and yet practise or teach 
those that serve their interests or their sect, are to be suspected 
and avoided. * 

11. The substance of all is this; that we must not choose 
our doctrine by our guide, but our guide by the doctrine, &g. 

12. Besides these premises, there are other lesser lights that 
piay help to make our judgment clearer ; but only when they 
are in conjunction with some of the preceding characters, which 
are drawn by the great lines of Scripture : such as, for ex* 
ample, when the teachers of sects stir up unprofitable questions; 
causelessly retire from the universal customs of Christendom ; 
cancel memorials of the greatest mysteries of our redemption ; 
make their religion to consist in speculations, abstractions, rap-* 
tures, or in outward ceremonies, &c. &c. Here indeed is 
the great necessity that we should have the fMrudence and dis- 
cretion of serpents. But two or three cautions are to be in* 
serted. 

1. We cannot expect that by these, or any other signs, we 
shall be able to discover the characters of all men, whether 
they teach an error or not. It is enough that we decline those 
goides that would lead us to hell : we need not think that we 
ure enticed to death by the weaknesses of every disagreeing 
brother. 

. 2. In all discerning of sects, we must be careful to distinguisli 
the faults of men from the evib of their doctrine.: for some 
there are that speak very well, and do very ill ; men of holy 
calling, but of unholy lives, &c. 

, 3. Let us make one separation more, and then we may act 
nceording to the premises. If we espy a de«gn or an evil mark 
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on one doctrine, let us divide it from the other that are not so 
spotted : this topic dilated on. 

These are the general rules of Christian prudence here 
chosen to be insisted on : there are others indeed more parti- 
cular, and well worthy of our observance ; namely, that we be 
careful to decline a danger, watchful against a temptation, wise 
in choosing our company, reserved and wary in our friendships, 
communicative in our charity, &c. : this topic dilated on to the 
end. 
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SERMON X. 

OF CHRISTIAN PRUDENCE, 



MATTHEW, CHAP. X. — VERSE 16. 
Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as dores. 

PART I. 

When our blessed Sayiour entailed a law and a condition 
of sufferings, and promised a state of persecution to his servants ; 
and withal had charmed them with the bands and unactire 
chains of so many passive graces, that they should not be able 
to stir against the violence of tyrants, or abate the edge of 
axes by any instrument but their own blood ; being * sent forth 
as sheep among wolves/ innocent and silent, harmless and de- 
fenceless, certainly exposed to sorrow, and uncertainly guarded 
in their persons ; their condition seemed nothing else but a de- 
«ignation to slaughter : and when they were drawn into the 
fold^ of the church, they were betrayed into the hands of evil 
men, infinitely and unavoidably : and when an Apostle invited 
a proselyte to come to Christ, it was in effect a snare laid for 
his life ; and he could neither conceal his religion, nor hide his 
person, nor avoid a captious question, nor deny his accusation, 
nor elude the bloody arts of orators and informers, nor break 
prisons, nor any thing but die. If the case stood just thus, ft 
was well eternity stood at the outer days of our life, ready to 
receive such harmless people : but surely there could be no art 
in the design, no pitying of human weaknesses, no complying 
with the conditioir of man, no allowances made for customs 
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and prejudices of the world, no inviting men by the things of 
men, no turning nature into religion ; but it was all the way a 
direct yiolence, and an open prostitution of our lives, and a 
throwing away our fortune into a sea of rashness and credulity. 
But, therefore, God ordered the affairs and necessities of reli- 
gion in other ways, and to other purposes. Although God 
bound our hands behind us, yet he did not tie our understand* 
ings up : although we might not use our swords, yet we might 
use our reason : we were not suffered to be violent, but we 
might avoid violenoe by all the arts of prudence and innocence : 
if we did take heed of sin, we might also take heed of men» 
And because in all contentions between wit and violence, pru* 
dence and rudeness, learning and the sword, the strong hand 
took it first, and the strong bead possessed it last ; the strong 
man first governed, and the witty man succeeded him, and 
lasted longer ; it came to pass, that the wisdom of the Father 
hath so ordered it, that all his disciples should overcome the 
power of the Roman legions by a wise religion ; and prudence 
and innocence should become the mightiest guards ; and the 
Christian, although exposed to persecution, yet it is so secured 
that he shall never need to die, but when the circumstances are 
so ordered, that his reason is convinced that then it is fit he 
should ; fit, I say, in order to God's purposes and his own. 

For he that is innocent, is safe against all the rods and the 
axes of all the consuls of the world, if they rule by justice ; and 
he that is prudent, will also escape from many rudenesses and 
irregular violences that can come by injustice : and no. wit of 
man, no government, no armies, can do more. For Caesar pe^ 
rished in the midst of all his legions and all his honors ; and| 
against chance and irregularities there is no provision less than 
infinite that can give security. And although prudence alone 
cannot do this, yet innocence gives the greatest title to that 
Providence which only can, if he pleases, and will, if it be 
fitting. Here, then, are the two arms defensive of a Christian : 
prudence against the evils of men, innocence against the evils 
of the devil and all that reUtes to his kingdom. 

Prudence fences against persecution and the evil snares, 
against the opportunities and occasions of sin ; it prevents sur- 
prises^ it fortifies ^ its proper weaknessesi it improves our 

TAY» VOL. Ill, E 
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talents, it dees advantage to the kiogdom of Christ and the in- 
(emti of the 6ioepel» AtseouiesoiNr Qoodition« and instntots ouc 
ehoice in all the ways and just passages to felicity^ it makes «a 
to live {vofitably ajid die wisely ; and without it, simplicity 
would turn to silliness, seal into passion , passion into fury».reU-> 
gion into scandal, conversation into a snare* civilities into 
temptation, courtesies into danger ; and an imprudent person 
falls into a condition of harmless, rich, and unwary fools, or 
rather of birds, sheep, and beavers, who ace hunted and perse* 
cuted for the spoils of their fleece or their flesh, their skins or 
their entrails, and have not the foresight to avoid a snare, but 
by their fear and nndefending follies are driven thither where 
they die infallibly. Lcaioiffc iroXXois cIs iro^oc StoXXvrau* 
Every good man is encircled with many enemies and dangers ; 
and bis virtue shall be rifled, and the decency of his soul and 
^im shall be discomposed, and turned into a heap of inarti- 
culate and disorderly fancies, unless, by the methods and guards 
of prudence, it be managed and secur^. 

But in order to the following discourse and its method, we 
hce first to consider, whether this be, or, indeed, can be» a 
commandment, or what is it. For can all men that give ^ 
their names in baptism, be enjoined to be wise and prudent 2 
It is as if God would command us to be eloquent or witty men, 
fine speakers, or straight^bodied, or excellent scholars, or rich . 
inen : if he please to make us so, we are so. And prudence is 
a gift of God, a blessing of an excellent nature, and of great 
leisure, and a wise opportunity, and a seicere education, and a 
great experience, and a strict observation, and good company •i 
all wluch, being either wholly or in part out of our power, 
may be expected as free gifts, but cannot be imposed €m com* 
mandments. ;^ . 

To this I answer, that Chsistian prudence is, in very many 
instances, a direct duty ; in some, an instance and advice, in 
order to degrees and advantages. Where it is a duty^ it is put 
into every man's power ; where it is an advice, it is only «x* 
pected according to what a man hath, and.notacoording to 
what he hath not : and even here, although the events of.pru«> 

• Sto|i«BUs, FleriL tit Ui. p. 17, 
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iem^ wte cut of aur fcfwev, yet tlie encleaTOiv md the o bsoi f a - 
ttott, the diiigMee and cttulion, tlie morel part of it, aad tlie 
plain conduct of ««r necenary duty, (whieh are portions of thiv 
grace) are siioh thrngs which God will demand in pnoportion 
to the talent which he hath intrusted into our banks. There 
are, indeed, eome Christians Tery nnwary and unwise in the 
conduct of their religion ; and they cannot all Mp ft, kt leasf 
not in all degrees ; but yet they may be taught to do prudent 
things, though not fo be prudent persons : if they ha^e not th« 
prudence of advice and conduct, yet they may have the pni« 
dence of obedience and of disciples. And the event is litis : 
without prudence their virtue is unsafe, and thetr persons de- 
fenceless, and their interest is unguarded ; for prudence is a 
handmaid waiting at the production and birth of virtue ; it is a 
Burse to it in its infancy, its patron in assaults, its guide in 
temptations, its security in all portions of chance and contin- 
gencies; and he that is imprudent, if he have many aoctdentitf 
and varieties, is in great danger of being none at all ; or, if he 
be, at the best he is but a ' weak and an unprofitable servant^ 
useless to his neighbor, vain in himself, and as to God, * the 
least in the kingdom :' his virtue is contingent, and by chance, 
not proportioned to the reward of 'wisdom, and the election' 
of a -wise religion. 

K4p9os KafitTf Efitufoy, ob9\ vou ao^v,* 

Nof^archase, no wealth, no advantage, is great enougli to* 
be ooropared to a wise soul and a ptudent spirit ; and be that 
wsmts it, hath a less virtue, and a defenceless mi«d, and will 
suffer a^ mighty hazard in the inteiest of eternity. Its partr 
and proper acts consist in the following particulars. 

I. It is the duty of Christian »prod«Me to choose the end 
of a- Christian, that whieh is perfective of a man, satlsfectory^ 
to reason, the rest of a Christian, iandithe beatification of hia 
spirit: and that .is, to choose and desiins^ and propound to 
fadraself heaven^ and the Iruition of G«d> as the end of all his< 
acftsand acts, his designs and purposes. rFar, in the nature of 

« Sophecl^ ap, Stob. Fk)riL tit. ill. p. 16, 
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things, that u most eligible and most to be pursued, which i^ 
roost perfective of our nature, and is the acquiescence, the sa-^ 
tisfaction, and proper rest of our most reasonable appetites^ 
Now the things of this world are difficult and uneasy, full of 
thorns and empty of pleasures ; they fill a diseased faculty or 
an abused sense, but are an infinite dissatisfaction to reason 
and the appetites of the soul ; they are short and transient, and 
they never abide, unless sorrow, like a chain, be bound about 
their leg, and then they never stir till the grace of God and 
celigiott breaks it, or else that the rust of time eats the chain in 
pieces; they are dangerous and doubtful, few and difficult, 
sordid and particular, not only not communicable to a. multi- 
tude, but not diflfusive on the whole man, there being no one 
pleasure or object in this world that delights all the parts of 
man : and, after all this, they are originally from earth and 
from the creatures, only that they oftentimes contract alliances 
with hell and the grave, with shame and sorrow ; and all these 
put together make no great amability or^ proportion to a wise 
man's choice. But, on the other side, the things of God are 
the noblest satisfactions to those desires which ought to be ohe-* 
rished and swelled up to infinite ; their deliciousness is va^t 
and full of relish, and their very appendant thorns are to be 
chosen ; for they are gilded, they are safe and medicinal, they 
heal the wound they make, and bring forth fruit of a blessed 
and .a holy life. The things of God and of religion are easy 
and sweet, they bear entertainments in their hand, and reward 
at their back ; their good is certain and perpetual, and they 
make us cheerful to-day and pleasant to-morrow ; and spirit 
tual songs end not in a sigh and a groan : neither, like un* 
wholesome physic, do they lei loose a present humor, and in- 
troduce an habitual indisposition ; but they bring us to the 
felicity of Ood, ' the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever :' 
they do not give a private and particular delight, but their 
benefit is public ; like the incense of the altar, it sends up a 
sweet smell to heaven, and makes atonement for the religions 
man that kindled it, and delights all the standers-by, and makes 
the very air wholesome. There is no blessed soul goes to hea<* 
▼en, but he makes a general joy in all the mansions where the 
saints do dwell, and in all the chapeb whei^e the angels sing : 
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And the joys of religion are not UDiyocal, but prodttctive. of 
rare, and accidental, and preternatural pleasures ; for the musie 
of holy hymns delights the ear» and refreshes the spirit, and 
makes the very hones of the saint to rejoice. And charity, 
or the giving alms to the poor, does not only ease the poverty 
of the receiver, but makes the giver rich, and heals his sick*- 
ness, and delivers from death : and temperance, though it be 
in the matter of meat, and drink, and pleasures, yet hath an 
effect on the understanding, and makes the reason sober, and 
the will orderly, and the affections regular, and does things 
beside and beyond their natural and proper efficacy : for all the 
parts of our duty are watered with the showers of blessing, and 
bring forth fruit according to the iniuence of heaven, and be- 
yond the capacities of nature. 

And now let the voluptuous person go and try whether put^ 
ting his wanton hand to the boKom of his mistress will get half 
such honor as Scaevola put on his head, when he put his hand 
into the fire. Let him see whether a drunken meeting will 
cure a fever or make him wise : a hearty and a persevering prayer 
will. Let him tell me, if spending great sums <if money on his 
lusts will make him sleep soundly, or be rich : charity will ; 
alms will increase his fortune, and a good conscience shall 
ch;8urm all his cares and sorrows into a most delicious slumber. 
Well may a full goblet wet the drunkard's tongue^ and then 
the heat rising from the stomach will dry the sponge, and heat 
it into the seorchings and little images of hell : and the follies 
of a wanton bed will turn the itdi into a smart, and empty the 
reins of all their IwS^ul powers : but can they do honor or satis- 
faction in any thing that must last, and that ought to be pro-* 
vided for ? No ; all the things of this world are little, and 
trifling, and limited, and particular, and sometimes necessary, 
because men are miserable, wanting, and imperfect; but they 
never do any thing toward perfection, but their pleasure dies 
like the time in which it danced awhile ; and when the miaute 
is gone, so is the pleasure too, and leaves no footstep but the 
impression of a sigh, and dwells no where but in, the same 
house where you shall find yesterday, that is, in foi^etfulness 
and annihilation ; unless its only child, sorrow, shall marry, 
and breed more of its kind, and so continue its memory and 
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t to etennt ages. It k, thnelm, the titOBt necenarjr pnt 
0i frudeooe to dioose wdil in tiie nain itake : aad the clu^ute 
» Aot nvoh ; for if etenial thiags be better than teaipoial» the 
Mml aeieaeble than the body^ TktHe nece honorable than the 
baaeat tmbs, a huating joy to be chosen before an eternal 8ov« 
row, amoh to be prefenred before little, certainty before dtia- 
ger, public goo4 tfaingB brfore private evils, eternity before no* 
■lents; then let vs sit down in religion, and make heaven to 
he our end, 6ed to be oer Father, Christ our elder Brother, 
the Holy Ghost the earnest of our inheritance, virtue to be oar 
eaiplo3riDent ; and then we shatt never enter into the portion of 
fools and aeonraed ill-choosing spirtts. Nazianaen said well» 
MoHrn ptmdemiim guiittm qnam fcKundiaris fariufUB pelagus : 
*' One drop of prudence is more useful tha» an ocean of asmooA 
fortune i" for prudence ia a rare mstniasettt towards heaven ; 
and a great fortune is made oftentimes the highway to bell and 
destruetioa. However, thus far prudence is our doty ; eveiy 
man can be so wise, and is booad to it, to choose heaven, and 
a cohabitation witii God, before the posBessionsr and transieos 
vanities of -die world. 

2» It is a daty of Christian pradence to pnmue dnr great 
end widL apt means and instrunMnts in proportion to ttatend. 
No vrise man will sail to Ormus in a cock-boat, or use a ohiid 
for his mterpreter; and that general is a Cyclops without an 
eye, who chooses die sicksst bmu to man his towns and the 
weakest to fight his battles. It cannot be a vigorous preseciK 
tion, unles&the means have an efficacy or worth commensursts 
to aU the difficidty, and something of the excelleDcy of that 
end which is designed. And, indeed, men use not to be so 
weak, in acquiring the possessions of their temporals ; but in 
matters of religion they think any thing effective enough to 
aeonre thegieatast interest : as if all die fields of heaven and 
the regims of that kingdom were waste ground, and wanted a 
cekmy of planters ; and that God invited men to heaven on 
any terms, that he might rejoice in the multitude of siribjeots. 
For certain it is, men do more to get a litde money than for 
all the glories of heaven :'men * rise up early,' and * sit up lat^' 
and * eat the bread of carefulnem,' to become richer than their 
aeighbeia; and are amaaed at every )oss, and impatient of an 
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evil aeddenty and feel a direct storm of paseton if they niffer 
in their interest. Bat in order to heaven they are cold in their 
raligioB, undevout in their prayers, ioeurious in their walking, 
anwaitohfnl in their circumstanees, indifferent in ^ nse of their 
opportimities, infrequent in their disconrsings of it, not inqni- 
siiiTe of the way, and yet think they shall sorely go to heaven. 
But a fNTodent man knows, that by the greatness of the par«* 
ehaae he ie to make an estimate of the value and the price. 
When we ask of God any great thing, — as wisdom, delivery 
fron sickness, kis Holy Spirit, the forgiveness of sins, the grace 
•f chastity, restitution to his favor, or the like, — do we hope to 
obtain them without a high opinion of the things we ask ? and 
ji we vakte them highly, must we not desire them earnestly ? 
and if w« desire them earnestly, must vre not beg for them fer- 
vently t and whatsoever we ask for fervently, must we not beg 
§Br frequently ? And then, because prayer is but one hand 
towaMi the reaching a blessing, and God requires our co-ope^ 
ration and endeavor, and we must work with both hands, are 
we not convinced that our prayers are either faint, or a design of 
lazin^s, when we either ask coldly, or else pray loudly, hoping 
to reeerve the graces we need without labor ? A prudent per- 
soii,^ that knows to value the best object of his desires, will 
also know that he must observe the degrees of labor, accord* 
ing to the excellency of the reward. That prayer must be ef- 
fectual^ — ^fervent, — frequent,— continual, — holy, — passionate, 
— *4l»t must get a grace or secure a blessing : the love that we 
anast hare to God miist be such as to keep his commandments, 
and make us willing to part with all our estate, and all our 
honor, and our Me, for the testimony of a holy conscience : our 
charity to our neighbor must be expressive in a language of a 
real friendship, aptness to forgive, readiness to forbear, in pity- 
ilig infirmities, in relieving necessities, in giving our goods and 
out lives, and quitting our privileges to save his soul, to secure 
and support his virtue : our repentance must be full of sorrows 
and care, of diligence and hatred against sin ; it must drive out 
all, and leave no affections towards it ; it must be constant and 
persevering, fearful of relapse, and watehful of all accidents : 
our temperance must sometimes turn into dbstinence, and most 
commonly be . severe, apd ever without reproof: ' He that 
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Btriveth for masteries is temperate/ saith St. Paul, * in all 
things.' He that does all this, may, with some pretence and 
reason, say, he intends to go to heaven. But they that wiil 
not deny a lust, nor restrain an appetite ; they that will be 
drunk when their friends do merrily constrain, them, or love a 
^heap religion, and a gentle and lame prayer, short and soft, 
quickly said and soon passed over, seldom returning and but 
little observed ; how is it possible that they should think themi- 
selves persons disposed to receive such glorious crowns and 
sceptres, such excellent conditions, which they have not faith 
enough to believe, nor attention enough to consider, and no 
man can have wit enough to understand ? But so might an Arca- 
dian shepherd look from the rocks, or thrpugh the clefts of the 
valley where his sheep graze, and wonder that the messenger 
stays so long from coming to him to be crowned king of all 
the Greek islands, or to be adopted heir to the Macedonian 
monarchy. It is an infinite love of God that we have heaven 
, on conditions which we can perform with greatest diligence :' 
but truly the lives of men are generally such, that they do 
things in order to heaven, things, 1 say, so few, so trifling, so 
uu worthy, that they are not proportionable to the reward of a 
crown of oak or a yellow riband, the slender reward with 
wiiich the Romans paid their soldiers for their extraordinary 
valor. True it is, that heaven is not, in a just sense of a com- 
mutation, a reward, but a gift, and an infinite favor : but yet 
it is not reached forth but to persons disposed by the conditions, 
of God, which conditions when we pursue in kind, let us be very 
careful we do not fail of the mighty prize of our high calling, 
for want of degrees and just measures, the measures of zeat 
and a mighty love« 

3. It is an office of prudence to serve God so, that we may, 
at the same time, preserve our lives and our estates, our interest 
and reputation, for ourselves and our relatives, so far as they 
can consist together. St. Paul, in the beginning of Christianity^ 
was careful to instruct the forwardness and zeal of the new 
Christians into good husbandry, and to catechise the men into 
good trades, and the won^en into useful employments, that they 
might not be unprofitable. For Christian religion carrying us 
1^0 heaven, does it by the way of a man, and by the body it 
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serves tbe sool, as by the soul it serves God ; and, therefore, 
it eudeavors to secure the body and its ioterest, that it may con* 
tiBue the opportunities of a crown, and prolong the stage in 
which we are to run for the mighty ' prize of our salvation :* 
and this is that part of prudence which is the defensative and 
guard of a Christian in the time of persecution, and it hath in 
it much of duty. He that, through an indiscreet zeal, casta 
himself into a needless danger, hath betrayed his life to ty- 
ranny, and tempts the sin of an enemy ; he loses to God tho 
service of many years, and cuts off himself from a fair oppor« 
tnnity of working his salvation, in the main parts of which we 
shall find a long life and very many years of reason to be little 
enough ; he betrays the interest of hb relatives, which he is 
bound to preserve ; he disables himself of making ' provision 
for them of his own house ;' and he that fails in this duty by 
his own fault * is worse than an infidel :' and denies the faith, 
by such unseasonably dying, or being undone, which by that 
testimony he did intend gloriously to confess ; he serves the 
ends of ambition and popular services, but not the sober ends of 
religion ; he discourages the v^eak, and weakens the hands of 
the strong, and by upbraiding their weariness, tempts them to 
turn it into rashness or despair ; he affrights strangers from 
entering into religion, while by such imprudence he shall re- 
present it to be impossible, at the same time, to be wise and to 
be religious ; he turns all the whole religion into a f reward - 
ness of dying or beggary, leaving no space for the parts and 
offices of a holy life, which, in times of persecution, are infi- 
nitely necessary for tbe advantages of the institution. But 
God hath provided better things for his servants: Qitemfata 
cogunt, iUe cum venia est miser; ** he whom God by an inevi- 
table necessity calls to sufferance, he hath leave to be undone;" 
and that ruin of his estate or loss of his life shall secure first a 
providence, then a crown. 

At si quis ultro se mails offert volens, 
Seqtie ipse torqaet, p«rdere est dignas bona^ 
Queis nescit uti. ^Sen. Hipp. 440. Schr. 

*• But he that invites the cruelty of a tyrant by his own fol- 
lies, or tbe indiscretions of an insignificant and impertinent zeal. 
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sttffiira aft a wilful femm, and esters isto the porli«« asd f»* 
waid alf fiDols." Aad tiya is the precept of our Ucssed SaVioar^ 
ae^fc aitar ai»j- texi, ' Bewwa of metu' Use your prudeads 
to iha> p a gp oi oa of avotding their saaie. TAv 9tifAp flfmro^ ;idX^ 
XQ»^dini/Mpor ''^ Maa is die moat harmful of all the wild heaati." 
^Yearesaaft aa sheep amoag wolves; be, therefore, wise aa 
sai^ata ;' when yoa can avoid it^ suffer not mea to ride over 
your heada, ar trample yoa under foot; that is the wisdoat of 
aerpeads. .Aad so must we; that is, by all jast oomplianoeav 
and la|eratioa of all indifferent changes in which a daty is no^ 
destfoyed, and ia which we are not aettre, so preserve our- 
selves^ that' wa might be permitted to Kve, and serve God, 
and to do advaatages to religioa; so purobaeiug time ta do 
gf»od in, by beading in all those flexures of fortune and aondi« 
tion wkiafa we eaaaot help, and which we do not set forward, 
aad whicfa we never did procure. And this is the direct mean- 
ing of St. Paul : * See then that ye walk circumspectly, not aa 
fools, bat as wise, redeeming the time, because the days ar« 
evil ;'* that is, we are fallen into times that are troableaoniie, 
dangercMS, persecuting, and afflictive ; purchase as much respite 
as you caa ; buy or * redeem the time' by all honest arts, by 
humility, by fair carriage and sweetnesses of society, by civility 
aad a peadeful conversation, by good words and all hoaael 
offices, by praying for your persecutors, by patient suff eraa cg 
of what is unavoidable. And when the tyrant draws you forth 
^ from all these guards and retirements, and offers violence to 
your duty, or tempts you to do a dishonest act> or to emit 
an act of obligation, then come forth into the theatre, and lay 
your necks down to the hangman's axe, and fear not to die the 
most shameful death of the cross or the gallows. For so have 
I known angels ascending and descend iag on those ladders ; 
and the Lord of glory suffered shame and purchased honor oa 
the cross. Thus we are ' to walk in wisdom towards them thai 
are without, redeeming the time :'t for so St. Paul renews that 
permission or commandment; give them no just cause of 
offence ; with all humility, and as occasion is offered, represent 
their duty, and invite them sweetly to felicities and virtue, but 

• Eph. V. 16, 16. t Col. iv. 6. 
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4b aot, itt nrier language, apbrai^ and reproaeh tliair Imhn^ 
oeas ; tfnd, wlien they are iocorrtgible, let them aloae» Itirt» 
Nke eata, they rua mad with the smell of delicioiis ointments. 
And, therefore, Pothkkns, bishop of Lyons, being asked by tiie 
uAbi^pdsed presidcfnt, << Who was the god of Christians?" 
answemi 'Eai^ j|t S^ot^ y^^* ** If you be disposed wiUi real 
nod hearty demres of learning, what you ask you shall quickly 
know;'' but, if your purpose be indirect, I shall not preach 
to- you, to my hurt, and your no advantage. Thus the wisdom 
of the primitive Christians was careful not to profane the 
temples of the heathen, not to revile their false gods; and* 
when tiiey were in duty to reprehend the follies of their reli* 
giott, they chose to do it from their own writings, and as re^ 
latere of their own records : they ied from the fury of a per- 
secution, they hid themselves in caves, and wandered about in 
disguises, and preached in private, and celebrated theiv synaxes 
and communions in grottos and retirements ; and made it ap- 
per to all the world they were peaceable and obedient, chari* 
table and patient, and at this price bought their time ; 

Koip^s 7c^, 6<rrtp &v9pd<rt 

Ti4ytffros tfyov voanSs iffr' iwurr^r* 

as knowing that, even in this sense, time was very precious^ 
and the ^portunity of giving glory to God by the offices of an 
excellent religion was not too dear a purchase at that rate. 
But then when the wolves had entered into the folds, and 
seised on a lamb, the rest fled, and used all the innocent arts of 
cenoealment. St. Athanasius being overtaken by his perse* 
eaUNTS, but not known, and asked whether he saw Athanasius 
passing that way, pointed out forward with his finger. Nan kmge 
abest Athananu$f ''the man is not far off," a swift footman 
will easily overtake him. And St. Paul divided the counsel 
of his judges, and made the Pharisees his parties by a witty in- 
sinuation of his own belief of the resurrection, which was not 
the main question, but au incident to the matter of bis accusa- 
tion. And when Plinius Secundus, in the face of a tyrant 
court, was pressed so invidiously to give his opinion concerning 

* ** 
• Soph. Eiectr. 75. Musgr. 
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a good man in banishment, and under the disadyantage of att 
unjust sentence, he diverted the snare of Marcus R^gulus, by 
referring his answer to a competent judicatory, according to th^ 
laws; being pressed again y by offering a direct answer on a just 
condition, which he knesir they would not accept ; and> th« 
third time, by turning the envy on the impertinent and mali- 
cious orator ; that he won great honor, the honor of a severe 
honesty, and a witty man, and a prudent person. The thing 
I have noted, because it is a good pattern to represent the arts 
of honest evasion, and religious, prudent honesty ; which aily 
good man may transcribe and turn into his own instances^ if any 
equal case should occur. 

For, in this case the rule is easy ; if we are commanded to be 
* wise * and ' redeem our time,' that we serve God and religiont 
we must not use unlawful arts which set us back in the accouota 
of our time, no lying subterfuges, no betraying of a truth, no 
treachery to a good man, no insnaring of a brother, no secret 
renouncing of any part or proposition of our religion, no deny- 
ing to confess the article when we are called to it. For when 
the primitive Christians had got a trick to give money for certi- 
ficates that they had sacrificed to idols, though indeed they did 
not do it, but had corrupted the officers and ministers of state, 
they dishonored their religion, and were marked with the appel- 

^ lative of libellatici^ ** libellers;" and were excommunicated, 
and cast off from the society of Christians and the hopes of 
heaven, till they bad returned to God by a severe repentance. 
Optandum est, ut, quod libenter fads, diu facere possis; ** It 
is good to have long time to do that which we ought to do :" 
but to pretend that which we dare not do, and to say we have 
"when we have not, if we know we ought not, is to dishonor the 
cause and the person too ; it is expressly against confession of 
Christ, of which St. Paul saitb, ' By the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation ;' and our blessed Saviour, * He thatcon- 
fessetb me before men, I will confess him before my heavenly. 

s. Father ;' and if here he refuseth to own me, I will not own him 
hereafter. It is also expressly against Christian fortitude and 
Vnobleness, and against the simplicity and sincerity of our reli- 
gion, and it turns prudence into craft, and brings the deviL4o 
wait in the temple, and to minister to God ; and it is a lesser 
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kind of apostasy. And it is well that the man is tempted no 
farther; for, if the persecutors could not be corrupted with 
money, it is odds but the complying man would ; and though 
be would, with the money, hide his shame, yet he will not, with 
the loss of all his ertate, redeem his religion. AwiypMf h* lx'c» 
c( rocs iftavTii$ t6i^ fiiov o4i&^ KaKoU' " Some men will lose their 
liyes rather than a fair estate :" and do not almost all the armies 
is the world (I mean those that fight in the justest causes) 
pretend to fight and die for their lands and liberties ? and there 
are too many also that will die twice, rather than be beggars 
OBce> although we all know that the second death is intoler- 
able. Christian prudence forbids us to provoke a danger ; and 
they were fond persons that ran to persecution, and, when the 
proconsul sat on the life and death, and made strict inquisition 
after Christians, went and offered themselves t^ die ; and he 
was a fool, that, being in Portugal, ran to the priest as he ele- 
vated the host, and overthrew the mysteries, and openly defied 
the rites of that religion. God, when he sends a persecution, 
will pick out such persons whom he will have to die, and whom 
be will consign to banishment, and whom to poverty. In the 
mean time let us do our duty when we can, and as long as we 
can, and with as much strictness as we cad ; walking axpiffOt 
<as the Apostle's phrase is), 'not prevaricating' in the least 
tittle ; and then, if we can be safe with the arts of civil, inno- 
cent, inoffensive compliance, let us bless God for his permis-^ 
sions made to as, and his assistances in the using them. But 
if either we turn our zeal into the ambition of death, and the 
follies of an unnecessary beggary ; or on the other side turn our 
fNTodence into craft and covetousness ; to the first I say, that 
' God hath no pleasure in fools ;' to the latter, < If you gain 
4he whole world, and lose your own soul,' your loss is infinite 
«ad intolerable* 
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SERMON X. 



PART H. 

4. It 18 the office of Christiaa prudence so to order the afaita 
of our life, as that, in all the offices of our souls and cooveis** 
tion, we do honor and reputation to the religion we piofaH* 
For the follies and vices of the professors give great advantafss 
to the adversary to speak reproachfully, and do alienate the 
hearts, and hinder the compliance of those undetermined. per*** 
sons, who are apt to be persuaded if their understandings be 
not prejudiced. 

But as our necessary duty is bound on us by one ligameitt 
more, in order to the honor of the cause of God, so it particu*- 
larly binds us to many circumstances, adjuncts, and parts of 
duty, which have no other commandment but the law of pru*» 
dence. There are some sects of Christians which have statM 
one constant indisposition, which, as a character, divides them 
from all others, and makes them reproved on all hands. Soma 
are so suspicious and ill-natured, that, if a person of a facile 
nature and gentle disposition fall into their hands, heas pre«*> 
sently soured, and made morose, unpleasant, and uneasy in his 
conversation. Others there are that do things so like to what 
themselves condemn, that they are forced to take sanctuary and 
labor in the mine of insignificant distinctions, to make them* 
selves believe they are innocent; and, in the mean time, they 
offend all men else, and open the mouths of their adversanes 
to speak reproachful things, true or false, as it happens. And 
it requires a great wit to understand all the distinctions and 
devices thought of for legitimating the worshipping of images^ 
and those people that are liberal in their excommunicationa, 
make men think they have reason to isay, <* their judges aire 
proud, or self-willed, or covetous, or ill-natured people." These 
that are the faults of governors, and continued, are quickly de- 
rived on the sect, and cause a disreputation to the whole society 
and institution. And who can think that congregation to be a 
true branch of the Christian, which makes it their profession tp 
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kiHr men to save their souk against their wiU, and against dwiv 
miderataiiding ? who, calling themselves disciples of so meek • 
Master, <k>liye like bears, on prey, and spoil, and blood ? Il 
is a huge dishonor to the sincerity of a man's purposes, to be 
too busy in fingering money in the mattera of religion ; and 
they that are zealous for their rights, and tame in their devo- 
tion, furious against sacrilege, and companions of drunkards, 
inptaeable against breakers of a canon, and careless and pa* 
tfeoC enough with them that break the fifth or sixth command- 
nesl* of the decalogue, tell all the world their private sense ia 
tu* preserve their own interest with scruple and curiosity, and 
leave God to take care for bis» 

Thuff Christ reproved the Pharisees for . * straining at a gnat, 
and swallowing a camel.;' the very representation of the man* 
ner aad matter of fact discovers the vice by reproviag the folly 
of it. They that are factious to get a rich proselyte, aad think 
the poor not worth saving, dishonor thenr zeal, and teach men 
to call it covetonsness : and though there may be a reason of 
pmdence to desire one more than the other, beoaose of a bigger 
efficacy the example of the one may have more than the other ; 
yet it will quickly be discovered, if it be done by secular de* 
s%a ; and the Scripture, that did not allow the preferring of a 
gay man before a poor saint in the matter of place, will not be 
pleased, that in the matter of souls, which are all equal, there 
should be a faction, and design, and an acceptation of perscms. 
19'ever let sins pollute our religion with arts of the world, nor 
offer to support the ark with unhallowed hamk, nor mingle 
false propositions with true, nor make religion a pcetence to 
profit or preferment, nor do things which are like a vice ; nei- 
ther ever speak things dishonorable of God, nor abuse thy bro- 
ther for God's sake ; nor be solicitous and over-busy to recover 
thy own little things, neither always think it fit to lose thy 
charity by forcing thy brother to do justice ; and all those things 
which are the outsides and faces, the garments and most dis- 
oemed parts of religion, be sure that they be dressed according 
to all the circumstances of men, and by all the rules of com- 
mon honesty and public reputation. Is it not a sad thing that- 
the Jew should say, the Christians worship images ? or that it 
shdald become a proverb; diat ** the Jew spends all in his pass*^ 
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over, the Mo6r in his marriage, and the Christian in his Iaw« 
suits V* that what the first sacrifice to religion, and the second 
to public joy, we should spend in malice, covetousness, and ' 
revenge ? 



- Padet haec opprohria nobis 



£t dici poluiBse, ct non potuisse refelli. 

But among ourselves also we serve the devil's ends, and mi' 
nister to an eternal disunion, by saying and doing things which 
look unhandsomely. One sort of men is superstitious, fantas- 
tical, greedy of honor, and tenacious of propositions to fill the 
purse, and his religion is thought nothing but policy and opi- 
nion. Another says, *' he hath a good religion," but he is the 
most indiifei-ent and cold person in the world either to main- 
tain it, or to live according to it. The one dresses the images 
of saints with fine clothes ; the other lets the poor go naked, 
and disrobes the priests that minister in the religion, A third 
uses God worse than all this, and says of him such things that 
are scandalous even to an honest man, and such which would 
undo a good man's reputation. And a fourth, yet, endures no 
governor but himself, and pretends to set up Christ, and make 
himself his lieutenant. And a fifth hates all government. And 
from all this it comes to pass, that it is hard for a man to choose 
his side ; and he that chooses wisest, takes that which hath in 
it least hurt ; but some he must endure, or live without com- 
munion : and every church of one denomination is, or batb 
been, too incurious of preventing infamy or disreputation to 
their confessions. 

One thing I desire should be observed, that here the ques- 
tion being concerning prudence, and the matter of doing repu- 
tation to our religion, it is not enough to say, we can with 
learning justify all that we do, and make all whole with three 
or four distinctions : for possibly that man that went to visit 
the Corinthian Lais, if he had been asked why he dishonored 
himself with so unhandsome an entrance, might find an excuse 
to legitimate his act, or at least to make himself believe well 
of his own person ; but he that intends to do himself honor, 
must take care that he be not suspected, that he give no occa- 
sion of reproachful language ; for fame and honor is a nice 
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thing, tender as a woman's chastity, or like the face of the 
purest mirror, which a foul breath, or an unwholesome air, or 
a w^l^ry eye can sully, and the beauty is lost, although it be 
not dashed in pieces. When a man, or a sect, is put to answer 
for themselves in the matter of reputation, they, with their dis- 
tinctions, wipe the glass, and at last can do nothing but make 
it appear it was not broken ; but their very abstersion and la- 
borious excuses confess it was foul and faulty. We must know 
that all sorts of men, and all sects of Christians, have not only 
the mistakes of men and their prejudices to contest withal, but 
the calumnies and aggravation of devils ; and, therefore, it will 
much ease our account of doomsday, if we are now so prudent 
that men .will not be offended here, nor the devils furnished 
with a libel in the day of our great account. 

To this rule appertains, that .we be curious in observing the 
circumstances of men, and satisfying all their reasonable ex- 
pectations, aad doing things at that rate of charity and reli- 
gion, which they are taught to be prescribed in the institution. 
There are some things which are indecencies rather than sins, 
such which may become a just heathen, but not a holy Chris- 
tian ; a man of the world, but not a man ' professing godli- 
ness :* because when the greatness of the man, or the excel 
lency of the law, hath engaged us on great severity or an ex^^ 
emplary virtue, whatsoever is less than it, renders the man un- 
worthy of the religion-, or the religion unworthy its fame. Men 
think themselves abused, and, therefore, return shame for pay- 
ment. We never read of an Apostle that went to law ; and it 
is but reasonable to expect, that, of all men in the world. Chris- 
tians should not be such fighting people, and clergymen should 
not command armies, and kings should not be drunk, aYid sub- 
jects should not strike princes for justice, and an old man should 
not be youthful in talk or in his habit, and women should not 
swear, and great men should not lie, and a poor man should 
not oppress ; for, besides the sin of some of them, there is an 
indecency in all of them ; and by being contrary to the end of 
an office, or the reputation of a state, or the sobrieti^ of a 
graver or sublimed person, they asperse the religion as insuffi- 
cient to keep the persons within the bounds of fame and com-* 
moD reputation. 
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But, above all thiags, those sects of Christtans whose pveh 
fessed doctrine brings destruclioa and diminutioa to govera<r 
meat, give the most intolerable scandal and dishonor tq tlie 
institntion ; and it had been impossible that ChriBlianity shoai^ 
have prevailed over the wisdoaa and power of the Greeks and 
Scmianay if it had not been hamble to superiors^ patient of in* 
juries, charitable to the needy, a great exacter of obedieqee to* 
kings, even to heathens, that they might be won andconvioeed; 
and to persecators, that they might be sweetened in their 4inger,^ 
or upbraided for their cruel injustice : for so doth the humble 
vine creep at the foot of an oak, and leans on its lowest baaOf 
and begs shade and protection, and leave to grow under U9 
branches, and to give and take mutual refreshment, and payK 
friendly influence for a mighty patroiHige ; and they grow and 
dwell together, and are the most remarkable of friends^ and 
married pairs of all the leafy nation. Religion of itself ia soft^ 
eaay, and defenceless; and God hath made it grow up witfl 
empire, and lean on the arms of kings, and it cannot well grow 
alone ; and if it shall, like the ivy, suck the heart of the oak^ 
on whose body it grew and was supported, it will be pulisd 
down from its usurped eminence, and fire and shame shall b^ 
its portion. We cannot complain, if princes arm against those 
ChristianB, who, if they were suffered to preachy will difiaroi 
the princes ; and it will be hard to persuade that kings ,ar* 
bound to protect and nourish those that will prove ministers of 
.their own exauctoration : and no prince can have juster reason 
to forbid, nor any man have greater reason to deny, comnMi- 
nion to a family, than when they go about to destroy the powet 
of the one, or corrupt the duty of the other. The particulars 
of this rule are very many : I shall only instance in one more, 
because it is of great concernment to the public interest of 
Christendom* 

There are some persons, whose religion is hugely disgraced,, 
because they change their propositions, according as their tem-^ 
poral necessities or advantages do return. They that, in their 
weakness and beginning, cry out against all violence as against 
persecution, and from being sufferers swell up till they be pros- 
perous, and from thence to power, and at last to tyranny, and 
then suffer none but themselves, and trip up those feet which 
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Hiey Inimbly kissed, that thenselTes should not be trampled 
on ; — Citese mea tell all the world, that, at first, they were pu- 
siUammous, or at last outrageous ; that their doctrine at first 
serred their fear, and at last served their rage, and that they 
did not at all intend to serye God : and then who shall believe 
thctai hi any thing else ? Thus some men declaim against the 
hnltB of governors, that themselves may govern; and when 
the power is in their hands, what was a &ult in others, is in 
them necessity ; as if a sin could be hallowed for coming into 
their hands; Some Greeks, at Florence, subscribed the article 
of pargatory, and condemned it in their own dioceses : and the 
king's supremacy in causes ecclesiastical was earnestly de« 
fended against the pretences of the bishop of Rome ; and yet 
in4ien he was thrust out, somo men were, and are violent to 
sttbinit the king to their consistories ; as if he were supreme in 
defiance of the pope, and yet not supreme over his own clergy. 
T^eae articles are managed too suspiciously. 

. Omnia si perdas, famam servare memento: 

<* Yoa lose alF the advantages to your cause, if you lose your 
reputation.^ 

&. It is a duty also of Christian prudence, that the teachers 
of others by authority, or reprovers of their vices by charity, 
should also make their persons apt to do it without objection. 

Loripedem rectus derideat, iEtbiopem albus.* 

<^No man can endure the Gracchi preaching against sedition, 
nor Verres prating against thievery,'' or Milo against homicide : 
and. if Herod had made an oration of humility, or Antiochus 
of mercy, men would have thought it had been a design to evil 
pnrposes.. He that means to gain a soul, must not make his 
sermon an ostentation of his eloquence, but the law of his own 
life. If a grammarian should speak solecisms, or a musician 
sing like a bittern, he becomes ridiculous for offending in the 
faculty he professes. So it is in them who minister to the con- 
version of souls : if they fail in their own life, when they pro- 
fess to instruct another, they are defective in their proper part^ 

♦ Jov. ii. IK 
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and are unskilful to all their purposes; and the cardinal of 
Crema did, with ill success, tempt the English priests to quit 
their chaste marriages, when he himself was deprehended ioi 
unchaste embraces. For good counsel seems to be unhallowed , 
when it is reached forth by an impure hand ; and he can ill be 
belieTed by another, whose life so confutes his rules, that it is 
plain he does not believe himself. Those churches that are 
zealous for souls, must send into their ministries men' so inno* 
cent, that evil persons may have no excuse to be any longer 
vicious. When Gorgias went about to persuade the Greeks to 
be at peace, he had eloquence enough to do advantage to his 
cause, and reason enough to press it : but Melanthius was glad 
to put him off, by telling him that he was not fit to persuade 
peace, who could not agree at home with his wife, nor make 
his wife agree with her maid ; and he that could not make 
peace between three single persons, was unapt to prevail for 
the reuniting fourteen or fifteen commonwealths. And this 
thing St. Paul remarks, by enjoining that a bishop should be 
chosen such a one as knew well to rule his own house ; or else 
be is not fit to. rule the church of God. And when thou per- 
suadest thy brother to be chaste, let him not deride thee for 
thy intemperance ; and it will ill become thee to be severe 
against an idle servant, if thou thyself beest useless to the 
public; and every notorious vice is infinitely against the spirit 
of government, and ''depresses the man to an evenness" with 
common persons : Fadnus quos inquinat cequat. To reprove 
belongs to a superior ; and as innocence gives a man advantage 
over his brother, giving him an artificial and adventitious au- 
thority; so the follies and scandals of a public and governing 
man destroy the efficacy of that authority that is just and - na- 
tural. Now this is directly an office of Christian prudence, 
that good offices and great authority become not ineffective by 
ill conduct 

Hither also it appertains, that in public or private reproofs 
we observe circumstances of time. — of place, — of person, — 
of disposition. The vices of a king are not to be opened 
publicly^ and princes must not be reprehended as a man re^ 
proves his servant; but by categorical propositions, by abs- 
tracted declamations, by reprehensions of a crime in its single 
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^ature, in priyate, with humility and arts of insinuation ; and 
it is against Christian prudeoce, not only to use a prince or 
great personage with common language, but it is as great an 
imprudence to pretend, for such a rudeness, the examples of the 
prophets in the Old Testament. For their case was extraor- 
dinary, their calling peculiar, their commission special, tlieir 
spirit miraculous, their authority great as to that single mission; 
they were like thunder or the trump of God, sent to do that 
office plainly, for the doing of which in that manner, God had 
giTen no commission to any ordinary minister. And, therefore, 
we never find, that the priests did use that freedom, which the 
prophets were commanded to use, whose very words being put 
into their mouths, it was not to be esteemed a human act, or 
a lawful manner of doing an ordinary office ; neither could it 
become a precedent to them, whose authority is precarious and 
without coercion, whose spirit is allayed with Christian graces 
and duties of humility, whose words are not prescribed, but 
left to the conduct of prudence, as it is to be advised by public 
necessities and private circumstances, in ages where all things 
are so ordered, that what was fit and pious amongst the old 
Jews, would be uncivil and intolerable to the latter Christians. 
He also that reproves a vice, should also treat the persons with 
honor and civilities, and by fair opinions and sweet addresses 
place the man in the regions . of modesty, and the confines of 
grace, and the fringes of repentance. For some men are more 
restrained by an imperfect feared shame, so long as they think 
there is a reserve of reputation which they may secure, than 
they can be with all the furious declamations of the world, 
when then^selves are represented ugly and odious, full of shame, 
and actually punished with the worst of temporal evils, beyond 
which he fears not here to sufFi»r, and from whence, because he 
knows it will be hard for him to be redeemed by an after-game 
of reputation, it makes him desperate and incorrigible by fra- 
ternal correption. 

A zealous man hath not done his duty, when he calls his 
brother ** drunkard '^ and " beast ;" and he may better do it by 
telling him he is a man, and sealed with God's Spirit, and ho^ 
nored with the title of a Christian, and is, or ought to be, re» 
pttted 89 a discreet person by bis friends, and a governor of .a 
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finnily, or a guide in h» oouatry, or an example to manj, «ff4 
that it is huge pity so many excellent things should be suUaedl 
and allayed with what is so much below all this. Then a tew 
prover does his duty, when he is severe against the Tice» and 
charitable to the man, and careful of his reputation, and sorry 
for his real dishonor, and observant of his circumstances, and 
watchful to surprise his affections and resolutions there, wheM 
they are most tender and most tenable : and men will not bi^ 
in love with virtue, whither they are forced with rudeness' and 
incivilities; but they love to dwell there whither they are 
invited friendly, and vrhere they are treated civilly, and 
feasted liberally, and led by the hand and the eye to hon^f 
and felicity. 

6. It is a duty of Christian prudence not to suffer our 
souls to walk alone, unguarded, unguided, and more siftgl* 
than in other actions and interests of our lives, vrhich are of 
less concernment. V<b soli et singulari, said the vrise man ; 
** Wo to him that is alone.*' And if we consider, how muck 
God hath done to secure our souls, and after all that, how- 
many ways there are for a man*s soul to miscarry, we eAiould 
think it very necessary to call to a spiritual man to take us fay 
the hand to walk in the ways of God, and to lead us in all the 
regions of duty, and through the labyrinths of danger. For 
God, who best loves and best knows how to value our soul, 
set a price no less on it than the life-blood of his holy Son ; h^ 
hath treated it with variety of usages, according as the world 
had new guises and new necessities ; he abates it with punish* 
ment, to make us avoid greater ; he shortened our life, that 
we might live for ever ; he turns sickness into virtue ; he brings 
good out of evil, he turns enmities to advantages, our very sins 
into repentances and stricter vralking ; he defeats all the follies 
of men and all the arts of the devil, and lays snares and wna 
violence to secure obedience ; he sends prophets and priests 
to invite us and to threaten us to felicities; he restrains utf 
with laws, and he bridles us with honor and shame, r^Hitation 
and society^ friends and foes ; he lays hold on us by the instru^ 
mentsof all the passions; he is enough to fill our love; ha 
satisfies our hope ; he affrights us with fear; he gives tis part 
of our reward in hand, and entertains ail our faculties with the 
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\ of ao infinite and glorions portion ; he curbs o«r nf' 
iactioiis; he ^directs oar wills ; he instructs our understandings 
with Scriptures^ with perpetual sermons, with good books, with 
fraqaent diacouraes, with particular observations and great ex-« 
peiiettce, with accidents and judgmentSy with rare events of 
piovidenoe and miracles ; he sends his angels to be our guard, 
and to place us in opportunities of virtue, and to take us off 
firom iU company and places of danger, to set us near to good 
examples ; he gives us his Holy Spirit, and he becomes to us a 
principle of a mighty grace, descending on us in great variety 
and undisoerned events, besides all those parts of it which men 
have reduced to a method and an art : and, after all this, he 
forgives us infinite irregularities, and spares us every day, and 
still expects, and passes by, and waits all our days, still watch- 
ing ^ do ns goody and to save that soul which he knows is so 
precioiiSy one of the chiefest of the works of God, and an image 
of divinity. Now from all these arts and mercies of God, 
besides that we have infinite reason to adore his goodness, we 
bavo also a demonstration that we ought to do all that possibly 
weowi* and extend all our faculties, and watch all our oppor- 
tiuitAes, and take in all assistances, to secure the interest of 
our aotal, for which God is pleased to take such care, and use 
so 4iany arts for its security. If it were not highly worth it, 
God would not do it ; if it were not all of it necessary, God 
would not do it. But if it be worth it, and all of it be neces- 
sary, «4iy should we not labor in order to this great end ? If 
it be worth so much to God, it is so much more to us : for 
if we perbh, his felicity is undisturbed ; but we are undone, 
infimtely undone. It is, therefore, worth taking in a spiritual 
guide ; so Car we are gone. 

But because we are in the question of prudence, we must 
eonaider whether it be necessary to do so : for every man thinks 
himaelf wise enough as to the condoct of his soul^ and managing 
of lua eternal interest ; and divinity is every man's trade, and 
tbe*8criptures speak our own language, and the commandments 
are few and plain, and the laws are the measure of justice; and 
if I say my (Hrayers, and pay my debts, my duty is soon summed 
ap;.<iad thus we usually make our accounts for eternity, and 
at thi* rate only take care for heaven. But let a man. be ques* 
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tioned for a portion of his estate, or have his life shaken tlitb 
diseases; then it will not be enough to employ one agent^ or to 
send for a good woman ta minister a potion of the juices of het 
country garden ; but the ablest lawyers, and the skilfuUest phy« 
sicians, and the advice of friends, and huge caution and dili'* 
gent attendances, and a curious watching concerning all the 
accidents and little passages of our disease. And truly a ms«*s 
life and health is worth all that and much more, and, in many 
cases, it needs it all. 

But then is the soul the only safe and the only trifling thing 
about us 7 Are there not a thousand dangers, and ten thousand 
difficulties, and innumerable possibilities of a misadyenture ? 
Are not all the congregations in the world divided in their doc- 
trines, and all of them call their own'way necessary, and most 
of them call all the rest damnable ? We had need of a wise 
instructor and a prudent choice, at our first entrance and elec« 
tion of our side ; and when we are well in the matter of faith 
lor its object and institution, all the evils of myself, and all die 
evils of the church, and all the good that happens to evil men, 
every day of danger, the periods of sickness, and the day of 
death, are days of tempest and storm, and our faith will suibr 
shipwreck unless it be strong, and supported, and directed. Bat 
who shall guide the vessel when a stormy passion or a vtoknt 
imagination transports the man ? Who shall awaken his reason, 
and charm his passion into slumber and instruction? How 
sh^U a man make his fears confident, and allay his confidenoe 
with fear, and make the allay with just proportions, and steer 
evenly between the extremes, or call on his sleeping purposes, 
or actuate his choices, or bind him to reason in all his wander- 
ings and ignorances, in his passions and mistakes ? For sop- 
pose a man of great skill and great learning in theways of re- 
ligion ; yet if he be abused by accident or by bis own will, vifho 
shall then judge his cases of conscience, and awaken his ^htly, 
and renew his holy principle, and actuate his spiritual powers ? 
for physicians, that prescribe to others, do not minister to' them- 
selves in cases of danger and violent sicknesses ; and in matter 
of distemperature we shall not find that books alone will do idl 
the work of a spiritual phyiioian, more than of a naturaL I 
vrill not go about to increase the dangers and difSeuHies of 1if« 
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aoul, to reppeient tlie aasutaiice of a spirttnal man to be neces* 
sary. But of this I am sure, oar not understanding and our 
aot considering oor soul, makes us first to neglect, and then 
many times to lose it But is not erery man an unequal judge 
in hb own ease ? and therefore the wisdom of God, and the 
laws hare appointed tribunals, and judges, and arbitrators. 
And that men are partial in the matter of souls, it is infinitely 
certain, because amongst those millions of souls that perish, not 
one in ton thousand but believes himself in a good condition ; 
and all the sects of Christians think they are in the right, and 
few are patient to inquire whether they be or no. Then add to 
tUb^ that the questions of souls, being clothed with circum- 
stances of matter and particular contingency, are or may be in- 
finite ; and most men are so unfortunate, that they hare so en- 
tangled their cases of conscience, that there where they have 
done something good, it may be they have mingled half a dozen 
evils : and, when interests are confounded, and governments al- 
tered, and power strives with right, and insensibly passes into 
right, and duty to God Would fain be reconciled with duty to 
our relatives, will it not be more than necessary that we should 
iMi^e some one that we may inquire of after the way to heaven, 
which is now made intricate by our follies and inevitable acci- 
dttnts? But by what instrument shall men alone, and in their 
4»wa biases, be able to discern the spirit of truth from the spirit 
o£ illusion, just confidence firom presumption, fear from pusil- 
. Umimky? Are not all the things and assistances in the world 
Utile enough to defend us against pleasure and pain, the two 
gvei^ fountains of temptation ? Is it not harder to cure a lust 
than to cure a fever? And are not the deceptions and follies 
of men, and the arts of the ddvil, and enticemente of the world, 
and the deceptions of a man's own heart, and the evils of 'sin, 
more evil 4uid more numerous than the sicknesses and diseases 
ef any one man ? And if a man perishes in his soul^ is it not 
infinitely more sad than if he could rise from his grave and die 
a thousand deaths over? Thus we are advanced a second 
step in this prudential motive : God used many arts to secure 
DM* soul V interest; and there are infinite dangers and infinite 
.wajiof miacacriage in the soul*is interest : and, therefor^, there 
fii gveal necessity God shonld do alt those mercies of security, 

TAY. VOL. HI. F 
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«^d that we should do all the UDder-minifitries we can in IhiH) 
great work. i 

But what adyaati^ shall we receive by a spiritual guide ?* 
Much, every way. For this is the way that God hath ap-r 
pointed, who, in every age, hath sent a successioii of spiritual- 
persons, whose office is to minister in holy thiogs, and to bo^ 
'stewards of God's household,' < shepherds of the flock,* * dis^:) 
pensers of the mysteries/ under-mediators, and ministeia of^ 
prayer ; preachers of the law, expounders of questions, moiii-« 
tors of duty, conveyances of blessings ; and that which is a. good:: 
discourse in the mouth of another man» is, from them» an ordir^; 
^ nance of God ; and besides its natural efficacy and persuasiop^ 
it prevails by the way of blessing, by the reverence of his per^j 
son, by divine institution, by the excellency of order, by tb^. 
advantages of opinion and assistances of reputation, by the in- 
fluence of the Spirit, who is the president of such ministries, and 
who is appointed to all Christians, according to the dispensa- 
tion that is appointed to them ; to the people, in their obedi-* 
ence and frequenting of the ordinance ; to the priest, in his 
ministry and public and private offices. To which also I add 
this consideration, that as the holy sacraments are hugely eflfect-.* 
ive to . spiritual purposes, not only because they convey a 
blessing to the worthy snscipients, but because men cannot be 
worthy snscipients unless they do many excellent acts of virtue j^. 
in order to a previous disposition; so that in, the whole con^ 
junction and transaction of affairs, there is ^ood done by: way 
of proper efficacy and divine blessing: so it is in following- tjie 
conduct of a spiritual man, and consulting with him in the mai>«; 
ter of our souls ; we cannot do it unless we .consider our aouki^ 
and make religion our business, and examine our present states > 
and consider concerning our danger, and watch and design HiMr. 
our advantages, which things of themselves will set a man mu^h- 
forwarder in the way of godliness : besides that naturally everji * 
man will less dare to act a sin for which he knows he shall feel, 
a- present shame in his discoveries made to the spiritual guide,: 
the man that is made the witness of his conversation ; T^ ^m- 
Hiosykp Clicks e0Ti wav& oft^p* ** Holy men ought to Jmow all. 
things from God,"* and that relate to. God, in order to the cop-^ 
• Sophool. . CI, 
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doet (rfsMNils. And there is nothislp to be said ftgtinSt this^ 
if we do DOt suffer the devil in this affair to abuse us» as he does, 
many people in their opinions, teaching men to suspect there is 
a design and a snake under the plantain, ^utsomaythey 
suspect kings when they command obedience, or the Levites. 
when they read the law of tithes, or parents when they teach 
tiieir children temperance, or tutors when they watch their 
charge. However, it is better to venture the worst of the de^ 
si^, than to lose the best of the assistance : and he that guides 
Umself, hath much work and much danger; buthe that is under, 
the conduct of another, his work is easy, little, and secure ; it 
is nothing but diligence and obedience : and though it be a hard 
thing to rule well, yet nothing is easier than to follow and be 
obedient 



SERMON X. 

PART III. 

7. As it is a part of Christian prudence to take into the con- 
duct of our souls a spiritual man for a guide ; so it is also of 
great concernment that we be prudent in the choice of him« 
whom we are to trust in so great an interest. 

decerning which, it will be impossible to giv^ characters 
and significations particular enough to enable a choice, without 
the interval-assistances of prayer, experience, and the grace of 
God. He that describes a man, can tell you the color of his 
hair, his stature and proportion, and describe some general 
lines, enough to distinguish him from a Cyclops or a Saracen ; 
but when you chance to see the man, you will di^over figures 
or little features, of which the description had produced in you 
no phantasm or expectation. And in the exterior significations 
<^a sect, there are more semblances than in men's ffipes, and 
greater uncertainty in the signs ; and what is faulty, {strives so 
craftily to act the true and proper images of things; and the 
more they are defective in circumstances, the piore pufiQiis they 
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• are in forms; aad they also use suck arts of gainiag "preae- 
lytes, which are of most adrantage towards an effect^ and, 
therefore, such which the tme Christian ought to pursue^ and 
the Apostles actually did ; and thej strire to follow their pat«> 
terns in arts of persuasion, not only because they would seem^ 
Hketbem, but because they can hare none so good, so effectiTe 
to their purposes ; that it follows, that it is not more a duty to 
tstke care that we be not corrupted with fakN^ teachers, tba^ 
thlit we be not abused with false signs : for we as well find a 
good man teaching a false proposition, as a good cause ma- 
ntled by ill men * and a holy cause is not always dressed with 
healthy symptoms, nor is there a cross alwajrs set on the doors 
of those congregations who are in^ted with the plague of 
heresy. 

When St. John was to separate false teachers from true, he 
took no other course but to mark the doctrine which was of 
God, and that should be the mark of cognisance to distinguish 
right shepherds irom robbers and invaders : * Every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the fle^ is of God ; he 
that denieth it, is not of God.' By this, he bids his scholars 
to avoid the present sects of Ebion, Cerinthus, Simon Magus, 
and such other persons as denied that Christ was at all beforf 
he came, or that he came really in the flesh and proper huma:^ 
nity. This is a clear note ; and they that conversed with St. 
John, or believed his doctrine, were suflEiciently instructed in 
the present questions. But this note will signify nothing to us; 
for all sects of Christians ' confess Jesus Christ come in the 
flesh,' and the following sects did avoid that rock, over which 
a great Apostle had hung out so plain a lantern. 

In the following ages of the church, men have been so ^U'^ 
nous to signify misbelievers, that they have invented and ob* 
served some signs, which, indeed, in some cases were true, 
real appendages of false believers ; but yet such which were 
also, or might be, common to them with good men and mem-i^ 
bers of the catholic church. Some few I shall remark, and 
give a short account of them, that by removing the uncertain. 
We may fix our inquiries and direct them by certain significa- 
tions, lest this art of prudence turn into folly and faction, error 
and secular design. • ^ 
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1. Borne men distingubh error from truth by calling tbeir 
adfreraanes' doctrine, *^ new and of yesterday/' And certainly 
this is a good sign, if it be rightly applied ; for since all Chris- 
^tfn doctrine is that which Christ taught his church, and the 
Spirit enlarged or expounded, and the Apostles deliTered ; we 
ttre to begin the Christian era for our faith, and parts of reli* 
gion by the pmod of their preaching ; our account begins then^ 
and whatsoever is contrary to what they taught is new and 
fidse, and whatsoever is besides what they taught is no part of 
our religion; — ^and then no man can be prejudiced for belie«- 
ving it or not ; — and if it be adopted into the confessions of the 
church, the proposition is always so uncertain, that it is not to 
be admitted into the faith; and, therefore, if it be old in re^ 
spect of our days, it is not, therefore, necessary to be believed ; 
if it be new, it may be received into opinion according to its 
probability, and no sects nor interests are to be divided on 
such accounts. This only I desire to be observed, that when 
a truth returns from banishment by a postliminium^ if it was 
from the first, though the holy fire hath been buried, or the 
river ran under ground, yet we do not call that new ; since 
newness is not to be accounted of by a proportion to our short- 
lived memories, or to the broken records and fragments of 
story left after the inundation of barbarism and war, and change 
of kingdoms, and corruption of authors ; but, by its relation to 
the fountain of our truths, and the birth of our religion under 
our fathers in Christ, the holy Apostles and disciples. A camel 
was a new thing to them that saw it in the fable, but yet it was 
created as soon as a cow or the domestic creatures ; and some 
people are apt to call every thing new which they never heard 
of before, as if all religion were to be measured by the stan- 
dards of their observation or country customs. Whatsoever was 
not taught by Christ or his Apostles, though it came in by Pa- 
pias or Dionysius, by Arius or Liberius, is certainly new as to 
our account ; and whatsoever is taught to us by the doctors of 
the present age, if it can show its test from the beginning of 
our period for revelation, is not to be called new, though it be 
pressed with a new zeal, and discoursed of by unheard-of argu*'- 
ments; that is, though men be ignorant and need to learn it, 
yet it 18 not therefore new or unnecessary. 
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2^ Some would have false teachers sufficiently sig;nifi^ by 
a name, or the owning of a private appellalive, as of PaptsI, 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Zuinglian, Socinian; and think it enough 
to denominate them not of Christ, if they are called by the 
name of a man. And, indeed, the thing is in itself ill: but 
then, if by this mark we shall esteem false teachers saffieiently 
signilSed, we must follow no man, no church, nor no cornmn- 
liion ; for all are, by their adversaries, marked with an appe&* 
lative of separation and singularity, and yet themselves are 
tenacious of a good name, such as they choose, or such as is 
permitted to them by fame, and the people, and a natural ne- 
cessity of making a distinction. Thus the Donatists called 
themselves '* the Flock of God," and the Novatians called the 
C/atholics ** Traditors," and the Eustathians called themselvfa 
" Catholics;" and the worshippers of images made '*^ Iconoclast'* 
to be a name of scorn ; and men made names as they listed, 
or as the fate of the market went. And if a doctor preaches 
a doctrine which another man likes not, but preaches tke con- 
tradictory, he that consents, and he that refuses, have each of 
them a teacher ; by whose name, if they please to wrangle, 
they may be signified. It was so in the Corinthian church, 
with this only difference, that they divided themselves by 
names which signified the same religion ; < I am of Paul, and 
I of Apollos, and I am of Peter, and I of Christ.^ These Apo- 
stles were ministers of Christ, and so does every teacher, new 
or old, among the Christians pretend himself to be. Let that, 
therefore, be examined ; if he ministers to the truth of Christ 
and the religion of his Master, let him be entertained a servant 
of the Lord ; but, if an appellative be taken from his name, 
there is a faction commenced in it, and there is a fault in the 
man, if there be none in the doctrine; but that the doctrine be 
true or false, to be received or to be rejected, because oi the 
naihe, is accidental and extrinsical, and, therefore, not to be 
determined by this sign. 

3. Amongst some men a sect is sufficiently thought torbe te- 
proved, if it subdivides and breaks into little fractions, or 
changes its own opinions. Indeed, if it declines its oWn doc- 
trine, no man hath reason to believe them oki their word, or to 
take them on the stock of reputation, which, themselves heiiig^ 
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jtdgesy they faaye forfeited and renoanced in the changing that 
which at first they obtruded passionately. And therefore in 
this case there is nothing to be done, but to believe the men so 
ftu- as they have reason to believe themselves ; that is, to con- 
^der when they prove what they say ; and they that are able to 
.do so, are not persons in danger to be seduced by a bare autho- 
rity unless they list themselves^ for others that sink under an 
Unavoidable prejudice, God will take care for them, if they be 
good people, and their case shall be considered by and by. 
But for the other part of the sign, when men fall out among 
themselves for other interests or opinions, it is no argument that 
they are in an error concerning that doctrine, which they all 
unitedly teach or condemn respectively ; but it hath in it some 
probability, that their union is a testimony of truth, as certainly 
as that their fractions are a testimony of their zeal, or honesty, 
or weakness, — as it happens. And if we Christians be too 
decretory in this instance, it will be hard for any of us to keep a 
Jew from making use of it against the whole religion, which; 
from the days of the Apostles, hath been rent into innumerable 
^ #ects and undersects, springing from mistake or interest, from 
the arts of the devil or the weakness of man. But from hence 
we may make an advantage in the way of prudence, and become 
sure that all that doctrine is certainly true, in which the gene-« 
rality of Christians, who are divided in many things, yet do 
constantly agree : and that that doctrine is also sufficient, since 
it is certain that because in all communions and churches there 
are some very good men, that do all their duty to the getting 
of truth, God will not fail in any thing that is necessary to them 
that honestly and heartily desire to obtain it ; and therefore if 
tiiey rest in the heartiness of that, and live accordingly, and 
superinduce nothing to the destruction of that, they have no- 
thing to do but to rely on God*s goodness, and if they perish it 
is certain they cannot help it ; and that is demonstration enough 
that they cannot perish, considering the justness and goodness 
^ our Lord and Judge. 

4. Whoever break the bands of a society or communion, 
and go out from that congregation in whose confession they are 
baptised, do an intolerable scandal to their doctrine and per* 
4M>iis, and give suspicious men reason to decline their assemblies. 
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aad n<^ to choose them at all for any thing of their authority' 
or outward circumstances. And St. Paul bids the Romans' to 
' mark them that cause dirisions and offences :' but ike fot- 
lowing words make their caution prudent aAd practicable, 
' contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned, and aToid 
them ;' they that recede from the doctrine which they have 
learned, they cause the offence ; and if they also obtrude this on 
their congregations, they also make the division. For it is cer- 
tain, if we receive any doctrine contrary to what Christ gave 
and the Apostles taught, for the authority of any man, then we 
' call men master,' and leave * our Master which is in heaven ;' 
and in that case we must separate from the congregation, and 
adhere to Christ. But this is not to be done unless the case 
be evident and notbrious. But as it is hard that the public doc- 
trine of a church should be rifled, and misunderstood, and re- 
proved, and rejected, by any of her wilful or ignorant sons and 
daughters ; so it is also as hard that they should be bound not 
to see, when the case is plain and evident. There may be mis- 
chiefs on both sides ; but the former sort of evils men may avoid 
if they will ; for they may be humble and modest, and enter- 
tain better opinions of their superiors than of themselves, and 
in doubtful things, give them the honor of a just opinion ; and 
if they do not do so, that evil will be their own private ; for, 
that it become not public, the king and the bishop are to take 
care. But for the latter sort of evil, it will certainly become 
universal ; if, I say, an authoritative false doctrine be imposed, 
and is to be accepted accordingly ; for then all men shall be 
bound to profess against their conscience, that is, 'with their 
mouths not to confess unto salvation, what with their hearts 
they believe unto righteousness.' The best vray of remedying 
bo^ the evils is, that governors lay no burden of doctrines or 
laws but what are necessary or very profitable ; and that infe- 
riors do not contend for things unnecessary, nor call any thing 
necessary that is not; till then there will be evils on'foothsideis. 
And although the governors are to carry the question fh th^ 
point, of law, reputation, and public government, yet as to 
God's judicature they will bear the bigger load, who in his 
right do him. an injury, and by the in^resses of his authority, 
destroy his truth. But, in this case also, although separating'* 
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W m sii^^ioiM thipg aad intolemble, mikn it be when a nn is 
ifipoaed; yet to separate is abo aocidental to trath, for mmk 
laett sefMurate with reasoB, some men agaiatt leaeon. Tberafore 
heie all the certainty that is in the thing, is when the tnith is 
sfj^ured^ and all the security to the men will be in the hwaility 
of their persons, and the heartinesa and simplicity of their in* 
tendon, and diligence of inquiry. The chareh of England had 
reiispn tp separate from the coafemion^aad practices of Rome in 
Uiany particulars ; and yet if her children separate from her^ 
they may be uttteasonahb and impious. 

5* The ways of direetion which we have from holy ScrtptUM; 
to distiiiguisb false Apostles fiom true, are taken from their 
doctrine, or their li?ea. That of the doctrine is the more sure 
way, if we can hit on it; but that also is the thing signified; 
and needs to have other signs. St. John and St. Paul took 
this way, for they were able to do it infallibly. * All that con<'> 
fess Jesus incarnate, are of God/ said St. John. Those men 
that deny it are hsretica; avoid them. And St. Paul bids to 
^ observe them that cause divisions aad offences against the doc«^ 
trine delivered ;' them also avoid that do so. And we mi^t do 
so. as easily as they, if the world would only4nake their depan* 
turn that doctrine which they delivered to all men, that is, ** the 
cr^ ;'* aa4 superinduce nothing else, but suffer Christian faith 
to rest in its own perfect simplicity, unmingled with arts, and 
opinions, and interests.. Tbiis coune is plain and easy, and I 
will not intric^ it with more words, but leave it directly in its 
own truth aad certainty, with this only dhrection, that when we 
are to choose our doctrine or our side, we take that which is in 
the plain unezponnded words of Scripture ; for in that only otxr 
religion can cmisist. Secondly, choose that which is most ad*^ 
vanta^eous to a holy life, to the jHroper graces of a Christian; 
to humility, to charity, to forgiveness and alms, to obedience 
and complying with govwnments, to the honor of God and the 
exaltation of his attributes, and to the conservation and advan- 
tages of the public societies of men ; and this last St. Paul di- 
rects^ ' Let us be careful to maintain good works for necessary 
usea :* for he that heartily pursues these proportions, cannot be 
an ill man, though he were accidentally, and in the particular 
explicalioiw, daeeiyed. 
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6. B«l because tUs is an 9ct of wisdam ratlier thttii prsr-- 
denoe, and supposes science or knowlege rather than experi- 
eBce» therefore it concerns the prndenoe of a Christian to 
obsenre the practice and the rules of pTacttee, their iiveji and 
petencesy the designs and colors, the arts of conduct attd 
gaining proselytes, which their doctors and catechists do use m 
order to their purposes, and in their ministry about souls. F4r 
althoD^ many signs are uncertain, yet some are infallible, and 
some are highly probable. 

7. Therefore those teachers that pretend to be guided by a 
private spirit, are certainly false doctors. I remember what 
Sinunias in Plutarch telb concerning Socrates, that if he hea;^ 
any man say he saw a divine vision, he presently esteemed him 
vain and proud ; but if he pretended only to have heard a voictt 
or the word of God, he listened to that religiously, and woidd 
inquire of him with curiosity. There was some reason in Ids 
fancy; for God does not communieate himself by the eye tb 
men, but by the ear : ' Ye saw no figure, but ye heard a voice,' 
said Moses to the people concerning God. And therefore r( 
any man pretends to speak the word of God, we will inqim^ 
concerning it ; the man may the better be heard, because he 
may be certainly reproved if. he speaks amiss ; but if he pre- 
tends to visions and revelations, to a private spirit, and a mis- 
sion extraordinary, the man is proud and unlearned, vicious 
and impudent. ^ No Scripture is of private interpretation,' saith 
St. Peter, that is, '' private emission " or "declaration.'* God^ 
words were delivered indeed by single men, but such as were 
publicly designed prophets, remarked with a known character, 
approved of by the high priest and Sanhedrim, endued with a 
public spirit, and his doctrines were always agreeable to the 
other Scriptures. But if any man pretends now to the Spirit, 
either it must be a private or public. If it be private, it can 
but be useful to himself alone, and it may cozen him too, if it 
be not assisted by the spirit of a public man. But if it be a 
pubUc spirit, it must enter in at the public door of ministeiiags 
and divine ordinances, of God's grace and man's endeavor :' it 
mat be sut^ect to the prophets ; it is discernible and judicaUe 
jbj. them, and therefore may be rejected, and th«i.it must pae- 
tend no longer. For he that will pretend to an extraocdihaiy 
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«ptrit> aadfeftises to be tried by the ordinary ways, mast either 
ptopbeay or work miracles, or must haTe a voice from heaven 
to gnre htm testimony. The prophets in the Old Testament, 
md the Apostles in the New, and Christ between both, had no 
otiber way of extraordinary probation ; and they that pretead to 
any thing extraordinary, cannot, ought not to be believed, un- 
less they have something more than their own word : * If I bear 
'wkneas of myself, my witness is not true,' said Troth itself, our 
blessed Lord. But, secondly, they that intend to teach by an 
extraoftfinary spirit, if they pretend to teach according to Scrip- 
ture, must be examined by the measures of Scripture, and then 
tlKir extraordinary must be judged by the ordinary spirit, and 
irtands or falls by the rules of erery good man's religion, and 
pablic government ; and then we are well enough. But if they 
«peak any thing against Scripture, it is the spirit of antichrist, 
and the spirit of the devil : * For if an angel from heaven' (he cer- 
tainly is a spirit) * preach any other doctrine, let him be accursed.' 
But this pretence of a single and extraordinary spirit is 
nothing else but the spirit of pride, error, and delusion ; a snare 
to catch easy and credulous souls, which are willing to die for 
• gay word and a distorted face ; it is the parent of folly and 
giddy doctrine, impossible to be proved, and, therefore, useless 
to aU purposes of religion, reason, or sober counsels ; it is like 
an invisible color, or music without a sound ; it is, and indeed 
is so intended to be, a dhrect overthrow of order, and govern- 
ment, and pubKc ministries : it is bold to say any thing, and 
resolved to prove nothing; it imposes on willing people after 
Hie same manner that oracles and the lying demons did of old 
time, abusing men, not by proper efficacy of its own, but be- 
cause the men love to be abused : it is a great disparagement 
to the sufficiency of Scripture, and asperses the Divine Provi- 
tdtence, for giving so many ages of the church an imperfect' re- 
ligion, expressly against the truth of their words, who said, 
they * had declared the whole truth of God,' and * told all 
the will of God :' and it is an affront to the Spirit of God, the 
'Spirit of wisdom andknowlege, of order, and public ministries. 
Rat the will furnishes out malice, and the understanding sends 
mfst levity, and they marry, and produce a fantastic dream ; 
^ and the daughter, sucking wind instead of ' the milk of the 
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word/ grows up to m^AmeaB, and the spirit of rtfgtfiMiMi^ 
Besides all this, i^ extrsordinary spirit is extrevaly im aw tfuH 
sary ; and €rod does not give emissions and miracles firow heiK 
Ten to no purpose, and to no necessities of his chorch ; for tii^ 
supplying of-which he hath given apostles and erangeUsts, pici^ - 
phets and pastors, bishops and priests, the spirit of ordinajUoii^ 
and the spirit of instruction, catechists and teachers, arts and: 
sciences, Scriptores and a constant succession of expositois, 
the testimony of churches, and a constant line of tradition^ or ' 
delivery of apostolical doctrine, in. all things necessary to aalr 
Tfition, And, after all this, to have a fungus jurise from th(» 
belly of mud and darkness, and nowrisb a glow»womi, that 
shall challenge to outshine the luitern of God's word, imd aii 
the candles which God set on a hill, and all that the Spirit 
hath set on the candlesticks, and all the stars of Christ'cr- 
right hand, is to annul all the excellent, established, orderly^ 
and certain effects of the Spirit of God, a|id to worship tte 
falae fires of the night. He, therefore, that will follow i^ guide 
that leads him by an extraordinary spirit, shall go an ext^uis-^ 
dinary way, and have a strange fortune, and asingulMr religioAp 
and a portion by himself, a great way off from the common iar« 
heritance of the saints, who are all led by the Spirit of God, and 
have one heart and one mind, one faith and one hope, the same 
baptism, and the helps of the ministry, leading them $o the^ 
common country, which is the portion, of all that are the soihi 
of adoption, consigned by the Spirit of God, the earnest of . 
their inheritance. 

Concerning the pretence of a private spirit for interpretar 
tion of the confessed doctrine of God, (the holy Scriptures,) it 
will not so easily come into this question of choosing our spir 
ritual guides ; because every person that can be candidate in 
this office, that can be chosen to guide others, must be a publio 
m^n, that is, of a holy calling, sanctified oi; sepanite publicly 
to the office ; and then to interpret i^ part of hui calling an4 
employment, and to do so is the worli^ of a public spkit ; he is 
orddined and designed, he is commanded and enabled to do it : 
and in this there is no other caution to be interposed, but that 
the more public the man is, of the more authority his interr 
preUtion is ; and he comes nearer to a law of order, and in thi^ 
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milter of fOToameat is to be obierved ; but tbe more holy an* 
thtt more kamed the man is, his intorpiietation ia matter of 
q a c a t ioa is more likely to be true; and, though less to be 
pmssod as to the public coafessioDy yet it may be more effective 
toa prtvato persuamoa, proyided it be done without scamlal, 
or In s oea iimr the authority, or disparagement to the more public 
peraott. 

9. Those are to be suspected for evil guides, who, .to get au- 
thodty among the people, pretend a great zeal, and use a bold 
liberty in reproving princes and governors,, nobility and pre* 
lates ; for such homiUesoaniiot be the effects of a holy religioo, 
which l^y a snare for tuithority, and undermine power, and disr 
content the people, and make them bold against kings, and imr 
modest in their own stations, and trouble the ^vemment. 
&icli. men mi^ speak a truth, <Mr teach a true doctrine ; for 
every such design does not unhallow the truth of God : but 
they take some truths, and force them to minister to an evil 
end. But, therefore, mingle not in the communities of such 
men ; for they will make it a part of your religion^ to prosecnto 
that end openly, which they, by arts of the tempter, have in^ 
simiated privately. 

Sut.if ever you enter into the seato of those doctors that 
speak reproachfttUy of their superiors, or detract from govern-^ 
v»tkt, or love to curse the king in their heart, or slander him 
with their mouths, or disgrace their person, bless yourself and 
retire 4|uickly; for there dwells the plague, but the Spirit of 
God is not president of the assembly. And, therefore, yon 
shall ohserve in all the characters which the blessed Apostle 
<ii our Lord made for describing and avoiding societies of he* 
retics, fake guides,^ and bringere in of strange doctrines, — still 
they reckon treason aod rebellion. So St. Paul : ' Jn the last 
da^ perilous times AaH come ; then men shall have the form of 
g^iness, and deny the power of it; they shall be traitors, 
heady, high-minded;** that is the characteristic note. SoSti 
¥^tBr : * Tbe Lord knoweth how to <fe]iver the godly out of 
temptatimis> and to reserve the unjust unto the day of judg« 
ment to be punished : but cUefly them tbat walk aAier the flesh 

• 2 Tim. iii. 1, &e. 
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in the Inst of uneleanneas, and despide governttient; presutep- 
tnovs are they, self- willed, they are not afraid to* speak evU of 
dignities.** The same also is recorded and observed by St. 
Jt^de : ' Likewise also these filthy dreamers defile the fiesli, 
despise dominion, and speak evil of dignities.'t These three 
testimonies are but the declaration of one great contingency ; 
they are' the same prophecy, declared by three apostolical men 
that had the gift of prophecy ; and by this character the Holy 
Ghost in all ages hath given us caution to avoid such assetar- 
folies, where the speaking and ruling man shall be the cankte 
of government, and a preacher of sedition, who shall either 
tingird the prince's sword, or unloose the button of tiicfir 
mantle.^ 

9. But the Apostles in all these prophecies have remarked 
lust to be the inseparable companion of these rebel prophets : 
^ They are filthy dreamers, they defile the flesh,' so St. Jude ; 
* They walk after the flesh, in the lust of uncleanness,' so St. 
Peter ; * They are lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God, 
incontinent and sensual,' so St. Paul. And by this part of 
the character, as the Apostles remarked the Nicolaitans, th^ 
Gnostics, the Carpocratians, and all their impure branches, 
which began in their days, and multiplied after their deaths; 
flo they prophetically did fore-signify all such sects to be avoid^^ 
who, to catch silly women laden with sins, preach doctrines ^ 
ease and licentiousness, apt to countenance and encourage vile 
things, and not apt to restrain a passion, or mortify a sin : — » 
such as these : that God sees no sin in hischihlren; that no shi 
will take us from God's favor ; that all of such a party are 
elect people ; that God requires of us nothing but faith ; and 
that faith which justifies is nothing but a mere believing that 
we are God*s chosen ; that we are not tied to the law of com* 
mandments ; that the law of grace is a law of liberty, and that 
liberty is to do what we list ; that divorces are to be granted 
on many and slight causes ; that simple fornication is no sin. 
These are such doctrines, that on the belief of them med may d6 
a|iy thing, and will do that which shall satisfy their own desires^ 
and promote their interests, and seduce their she-disciples. 

• 2 Pet. ii. 9, 10. f «^ade, 5, 8. 
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Aady u|d0ed» it was not withoat great reason that these three 
. Apostles joined lint and treason together; because the former 
is so shameful a crime, and renders a man's spirit naturally 
lurerse to goTemment, that if it fails on the person of a ruler, 
it takes from him the spirit of government, and renders him 
diffident, pusillanimous, private, and ashamed : if it happen in 
.the person of a subject, it makes him hate the man that shall 
..i^ame him and punish htm ; it hates the light and the sun, be* 
.oanse that opens him, and, therefore, is much more against 
-^▼ernment, because that publishes and punishes too. One 
. thing I desire to be observed, that though the primitive heresies 
BOW named, and all those others, their successors, practised 
and taught horrid impurities, yet they did not invade govem- 
jnent at all ; and, therefore, those sects that these Apostles did 
signify by prophecy, and in whom both these are concen- 
tered, —were to appear in some later times, and the da3rs of the 
pfophecy were not then to be fulfilled. What they are since, 
every age must judge by its own experience, and for its own 
interest. But Christian reUgion is so pure and holy, that chas- 
tity is sometimes used for the whole religion ; and to do an 
action chastely signifies purity of intention, abstraction from 
the world, and separation firom low and secular ends, the vir- 
ginity of the soul, and its union with God ;* and all deviations 
and estrangements from God, and adhesion to forbidden ob- 
jiE»cts, is called fornication and adultery. Those sects, there* 
fore, that teach, encourage, or practise impious or unhallowed 
mixtures, and shameful lusts, are issues of the impure spirit, 
and most contrary to God, who can behold no unclean thing. 

10. Those prophets and pastors, — that pretend severity and 
live loosely, or are severe in small things, and give liberty in 
greater, or forbid some sins with extreme rigor, and yet prac- 
tise or teach those that serve their interest or constitute their 
seet,---are to be suspected and avoided accordingly : Nihil est 
hammum imepta pereuanone falnus, nee fieka teveritate tii«p» 
tiiu- All ages of the church were extremely curious to ob- 
serve, when any new teachers did arise, what kind of lives 

■ > 
* Eloquia Domini casta eloquis. 
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they lived ; and if they pretended eeTerely and to a strict l^i^ 
then they knew their danger douhled ; for it • is certt^n all th^ 
teach doctrines contrary to the established religion delivered, 
by the Apostles, all they are evil men. Ood will not sufiec %v 
good man to be seduced damnably, much less cstk he bfe a ^- 
ducer of others : and, therefore, you shall still observe the falfie> . 
apostles td be furious and vehement in their reproofed ^4/ 
severe in theiir animadversions of others: but then if you w^tc;]b| 
their pritate, or stay till their numbers are full, or ob^my^;. 
their Spiritual habits, yoii shall find them indulgent to theiiKr^ 
selves, or to return from Iheir disguises, or so spiritually wioked^^ 
that their pride or their revenge, their envy or their detractiojo^ 
their scorn or their complacency in themselves, their desire <>£, 
pre-eminence atid their impatience of a rival, shall place theo;^^ 
far enpogh in distance from a poor carnal sinner, whom they 
shall load with censures and an upbraiding scorn ; but thepi* ^ 
selves are like devils, the spirits of darkness, * the spiritaal , 
wiokednessea in high places.' Some sects of men are very angrjF ,. 
against servants for recreating and easing their labors wiCb^ %^ 
less prudent and unsevere refreshment: but the patrons of theu^ 
sect shall oppress a wicked man and unbelieving person ; tbe^ - 
shall chastise a drunkard and ejutertain murmurers ; they sbal) 
abide an oath, and yet shall force men to break three or fou^^.^ 
This sect is to be avoided, because although it is good to be^- . 
severe against carnal or bodily sins, yet it is not good - to . 
mingle with them who chastise a bodily sin tq make way for a 
spiritual ; or reprove a servant, that his lord may sin alone; or,., 
punish a stranger and a beggar, that will not approve their aini« 
but will have sins of his own. Concerning such persons, St. 
Paul hath told us, that * they shall not proceed far^ but theif' 
folly shall be manifest;' 'OXiyor xp^poy iwair* &y ru ^rXaffa^r 
ddi toy Tp6woy top avrov, said Lysias : Cito ad naturam fi<xt,u 
reciderunt suam. They that dissemble their sin and their ma^xi? 
ners, or make severity to serve looseness, and an imaginiycy 
virtue to minister to a real vice ; they that abhor idols^ an4 
would commit sacrilege ; chastise a drunkard and promote m^r 
dition ; declaim against the vanity of great persons, and theii . 
spoil them of their goods; reform manners^ and engross estates.; 
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talk godly, and do impiously ; these ate teachers which the 
Holy Spirit of God hath, by three Apostles, bid us to beware 
<rf and decline, as we would run from the hollowness of a grave, 
or the despairs and sorrows of the damned. 

11. The substance of all is this : that we must not choose our 
doctnne by our guide, but our guide by the doctrine ; and if 
we doubt concerning the doctrine, we may judge of that by 
the fiyeai and designs of the teachers : ' By their fruits you 
diall know them ;' and by the plain words of the Scripture, 
by flie Apostles' creed, and by the commandments, and by the 
CMtaiQ known and established forms of government. These 
are the great indices, and so plain, apt, and easy, that he that 
is deceived is so because he will be so; he is betrayed into it 
by his own lust, and a voluntary chosen folly. 

12. Besides these premises, there are other little candles 
that can help to make the judgment clearer ; but they are 
slich as do not signify alone, but in conjunction with some of 
tke precedent characters, which are drawn by the great lines 
cff Scripture. Such as are : 1. when the teachers of sects stir 
up unprofitable and useless questions : 2. when they cause- 
lessly retire from the universal customs of Christendom ; 3. and 
cancel all the memorials of the greatest mysteries of our re- 
demption : 4. when their confessions and catechisms and 
their whole religion consists ev yvuoei, ** in speculations '' and 
ineffective notions, in discourses of angels and spirits, in abs- 
tractions and raptures, in things they understand not, and of 
wliich they have no revelation: 5. or else if their religion 
spends itself in ceremonies, outward guises, and material so- 
lemnities, and imperfect forms, drawing the heart of the vine 
forth into leaves and irregular fruitless suckers, turning the 
substance into circumstances, and the love of God into gestured, 
and the effect of the Spirit into the impertinent offices of a 
burdensome ceremonial : for by these two particulars the 
Apostles reproved the Jews and the Gnostics, or those that from 
the school of Pythagoras pretended conversation with angels, 
and great knowlege of the secrets of the spirits, choosing tute- 
lar angels, and assigning them offices and charges, as in the 
chirrch of Rome, to this day, they do to saints. To these add. 
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6. that we observe whether the guides of soak ayoid to svffeivfor 
their religion; for then the matter is foul, or the man not tit to 
lead, that dares not die in cold blood for bus religion. Will the 
man lay his life and his soul on the proposition ? If so, ihenyoa 
may consider him on his proper grounds ; but if he refuses -thaCy 
refuse his conduct sure enough: 7. you may also, wal^b 
whether they do not choose their proselytes among the rich and 
vicious ; that they may serve themselves on his weakK 9tud 
their disciple on his vice: 8. if their doctrines evidently «uid 
greatly serve the interest of wealth or honor, and are ineffect- 
ive to piety : 9, if they strive to gain any one to tli^ cw- 
fession, and are negligent to gain them to good life : lO.tif, 
by pretences, they lessen the severity of Christ's precepts^ wid 
are easy in dispensations and licentioua glosses ; 11. if ^j 
invent suppletories to excuse an evil man, and yet to reooncile 
bis bad life with the hopes of heaven ; you have reason to ei|»- 
pect the whole, and to reject these parts of error anddenfp, 
which in themselves are so unhandsome always, and sometiiaes 
criminal. He that shall observe the church of Rome eo im- 
placably lierce for. purgatory and the pope's supremacy, ^or 
clerical immunities and the superiority of the eccleaiaatiAal 
persons to secular, for indulgences and precious and costly par- 
dons, and then so full of devices to reconcile an evil life, with 
heaven, requiring only contrition even at the last for the ai)oli^ 
tion of eternal guilt, and having a thousand ways to commnte 
and take off the temporal ; will see he hath reason to be jealous 
that interest is in these bigger than the religion, and yet that 
the danger of the soul is greater than that interest ; and, there- 
fore, the man is to do accordingly. 

Here, indeed, is the great necessity that we should have the 
prudence and discretion, the oSphtpK^s of serpents, 

magis nt cernamus acntum 

Quam ant aquila, aut serpens Epidaurias .* 

For so serpents, as they are curious to preserve their heads 
from contrition or a bruise, so also to safeguard themselves 

♦ Hor.^at. 1.3.26. 
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4iht^ they be not charmed with sweet aod entieing words 
of* false prophets, who charm not wisely but canningly» 
leading aside unstable souls ; against these we must stop oor 
oars, or lend olir attention, according to the foregoing mea- 
nures and significations. But here also I am to insert two or 
three cautions. 

1. We cannot expect that by these or any other signs we 

shall be enabled to discover concerning all men, whether they 

Seach an ernMr or no : neither can a man by these reprove a 

Lutheran or a Zuinglian, a Dominican or a Franciscan, a 

Russian or a Greek, a Muscovite or a Georgian ; because 

those that are certain signs of &lse teachers, do signify such 

aieo who destroy an article of faith or a commandment. God 

was careful to secure us from death by removing the lepers 

from the camp, and giving certain notices of distinction, and 

•patting a term between the living and the dead : but he was 

not pleased to secure every man from innocent and harmless 

^errors, from the mistakes of men and the failings of mortality : 

-the signs which can distinguish a living man fnnn a dead, will 

not ako distinguish a black man from a brown, or a pale from 

.A white : it is enough that we decline those guides that lead us 

to hell, but not to think that we are enticed to death t^ the 

weaknesses of every disagreeing brother. 

' 2. In all discerning of sects, we must be careful to distin- 

gaish the faults of men from the evils of their doctrine ; f<Mr 

some there are that say very well and do very ill ; civc yop 

Multos tbyrsigeros, pancos est eernere Baccbos ; 

Many men of holy calling and holy religion, that are of unholy 
lives : Hommu ignavi opera^ phUowphi ienientia. But these 
must be separated from the institution: and the evil of the 
men is only to be noted, as that such persons be not taken to 
our single conduct and personal ministry. I will be of the 
man's religion if it be good, though he be not ; but I will not 
make him my confessor, Mna& ffv^iar^v^ 6^u ohb* ahrf ow^ou^ 
If he be not wise for himself, I will not sit down at his feet> 

* Eurip. Beck. torn. ii. p. 487. 
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lest we mingle filthiaess instead of being cleansed and in- 
structed. 

3. Let us make one separation more, and then we may con- 
sider and act according to the premises. If ^e espy a design 
or an evil mark on one doctrine, let us divide it from the other 
that are not so spotted. For indeed the public communions of 
men are at this day so ordered, that they are as fond of their 
errors as of their truths^ and sometimes most zealous for what 
they have least reason to be so. And if we can, by any arts of 
prudence, separate from an evil proposition, and conamunicate 
in all the good, then we may love colleges of religious per- 
sons, though we do not worship images ; and we may obey oinr 
prelates, though we do no injury to princes ; and we may he 
zealous against a crime, though we be not imperious over 
men's persons; and we may be diligent in the conduct of souls, 
though WO' be not rapacious of estates ; and we may be mode- 
rate exactors of obedience to human laws, though we do oot 
dispense with the breach of the divine ; and the clergy may 
represent their calling necessary, though their persons be fuH 
of modesty and humility; and we may preserve our lights, and 
not lose our charity. For this is the meaning of the Apostle, 
< Try all things, and retain that which is good :' from every 
i^ect and community of Christians take any thing that is good, 
that advances holy religion and the divine honor. For one 
hath a better government, a second a better confession, a third 
hath excellent spiritual arts for the conduct of souls, a fourth 
hath fewer errors ; and by what instrument soever a holy life 
is advantaged, use that, though thou grindest thy spears and 
arrows at the forges of the Philistines ; knowing thou hast no 
master but Christ, no religion but the Christian, no rule hut 
the Scriptures, and the laws, and right reason : other things 
that are helps, are to be used accordingly. 

These are the general rules of Christian prudence, which I 
have chosen to insist on : there are many others more parti- 
cular indeed, but yet worth not only the enumerating, but ob- 
serving also, and that they be reduced to practice. For thepfu- 
dence of a Christian does oblige and direct respectively all the 
children of the institution, that we be careful to decline a dan- 
ger, watchful against a temptation, always choosing that that 
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is nfe «nd fitted to all circmnstaocet; that we be wise ia 
choosing our compaHy, reserved and wary in our friendshipSy 
aod cominUDicatiTe in our charity ; that we be silent, and re^ 
tentive of what we hear and what we think, not credulous, not 
inconstant ; that we be deliberate in our election and yigorous 
in our prosecutions ; th^t we suffer not good nature to discom- 
pose our duty, but that we separate images from substances^ 
aod the pleasing of a present company from our religion to 
God and our eternal interest: for sometimes thajt which is 
counselled to us by Christian prudence, is accounted folly by 
human prudence, and so it is ever accounted when our duty 
leads us into a persecution. Hither also appertain, that we 
never do a thing that we know we must repent of; that we do 
not admire too many things, nor any thing too much ; that we 
be even in prosperity and patient in adversity, but transported 
with neither into the regions of despair or levity, pusillanimity 
or tyranny, dejection or garishness ; always to look on the scar 
we have impressed on our flesh, and no more to handle dag- 
gers and knives; to abstain from ambitious and vexatious 
suits ; not to contend with a mighty man ; ever to listen to 
hina, who, according to the proverb, ' hath four ears, reason, 
religion, wisdom, and experience ;' rather to lose a benefit, 
tban to suffer a detriment and an evil ; to stop the beginnings 
of evil ; to pardon and not to observe all the faults of friends 
or enemies ; of evils to choose the least, and of goods to choose 
the greatest, if it be also safest ; not to be insolent in success, 
but to proceed according to the probability of human causes 
and contingencies ; ever to be thankful for benefits, and profit- 
able to others, and useful in all that we can ; to watch the 
seasons and circumstances of actions; to do that willingly 
which cannot be avoided, lest the necessity serve another's 
appetite, and it be lost to all our purposes : Insignis enim 
est prudentUB, ut quod non facere mmposfist id itafacere ut 
libenter fecisse videarU: not to pursue difficult, uncertain, 
and obscure things with violence and passion. These if we 
observe, we shall do advantage to ourselves and to the re- 
ligion ; and avoid those evils which foob and unwary peo- 
ple suffer for nothing, dying or bleeding without cause aad 
without pity. I end this with the saying of Socrates : XmpiSo* 
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iyi^s, oirS* dXi}0^» l^v* *' Virtue is but a shadow and a servile 
employment, unless it be adorned and instructed with pru- 
dence;"* which gives motion and conduct, spirits and vigor- 
ousness, to religion, making it not only human and reason- 
able, but divine and celestial. 

• Plat. PbiBdo, Fischer, p. 288. 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON XI. 

MATTHEW, CHAP. X. — VERSB 16. 
PART I. 

Our blessed Saviour having prefaced concemiDg prudence, 
odds to the integrity of the precept, and the conduct of our re* 
ligion, that we be simple as well as prudent, innotent as well 
as wary ; otherwise prudence may turn into craft, and simpli* 
city may degenerate into folly : this topic dilated on. 

We do not live in an age when there is so much need to bid. 
men be wary, as to take care that they be innocent. Indeed, 
we are too apt to be loose and ungirt, exposing ourselves to 
temptation, others to offence, and the cause to dishonor ; and 
we are open to every evil but persecution, from which we are 
dose enough, and that alone we call prudence; but in the 
matter of interest we are wary as serpents, tenacious as grap- 
(ding-hooks, and, above all, false and hypocritical as thin ice 
spread over a deep pit : this enlarged on. 

It is a usual and a safe way to cozen under color of firtend* 
ship or religion; but that is vastly criminal. To tell a lie 
for the purpose of abusing a man*s belief, and by it to take 
possession of any thing to his injury, tends to the perfect de- 
struction of human society ; is opposed to God, who is truth 
itself; and is a base cowardly vice, It is also the greatest in- 
jury possible to the abused person : for besides that it makes 
against his interest, it renders him insecure and uneasy in his 
coqfidence ; it makes it necessary for him to be jealous and 
suspicious, namely; troul^lesome to him^lf and others. More- 
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over, it robs the deceiver himself of the honor of his soul^ de- 
basing his mind and understanding. But the duty must lie 
reduced to particular heads, in order to discover the contrary 
vice. 

1. The first office of Christian simplicity consists in our n^i- 
gion and manners ; that they be open and honest, public and 
justifiable, the same at home and abroad : this is necessary ; 
because whoever is a hypocrite in his religion, mocEs Ood, 
either denying him to be the searcher of hearts, or openly de- 
fying his omniscience and justice. 

. It is a crafty life that men lead, carrying on designs, and 
living on secret purposes, invading others' rights by false pro* 
positions in theology, &c. Such persons have abused all ages 
of the world, and all religions ; it being so easy for men to 
creep into opportunities of devouring the flock on pretence of 
defending it, and to raise their estates under color of saving 
men's souls. 

It may sometimes concern a man to seem religious, imd |» 
show fair appeaarances, for God's glory, or the edification of a 
brother, or the reputation of a cause : yet this is only som^ 
times ; but it always concerns us, that we be religious; andlve 
may reasonably think, that if the colors of religion profit us so 
muchi the substance would do so much more : this topic en- 
larged on. Neither doth the sincerity of our religion require 
that we should not conceal our sins: for he that sins, .mid 
dares' to own it publicly, may become impudent ; and so 
long as in modesty we desire our shame to be hid, we are Under 
the protection' of one of Virtue's sisters. But if any other prin* 
ciple draws the veil, if we conceal our vices because we would 
be honored for sanctity, or would not be hindered in our de- 
signs, we serve the interest of pride or ambition, covetousness 
or vanity : this subject enlarged on. One thing more is to be 
added to the simplicity of religion ; and that is, that we never 
deny it, nor lie concerning our fiuth, nor tell our propositiomi 
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Md articles' secretly, nor iostract novices with fraud; but teach 
l^m honestly, justly » and severely, &c. 

'< 2. Christian simplicity, or the innocency of prudence, re- 
lates to laws both in their sanction and execution ; that they 
ht decreed with equity, and proportioned fo the capacity and 
"^pfofit of the subjects ; also that they be applied to practice 
'With remissions and reasonable interpretations, agreeable to the 
flense of the words and the mind of the lawgiver. But laws 
^Ht^ not to be cozened and abused by contradictory glosses and 
fantastic allusions ; for if their majesty be once subjected to 
'Contempt and easy resolutions, they will soon suffer the shame 
0f prostitution : this subject illustrated, and enlarged on. 
"^ t d. Christian simplicity relates to promises and acts of grace 
'^ faror ; and its caution is, that all promises be simple, inge- 
nuous, agreeable to the intention of the promiser, truly and 
S^e^tually expressed, and never less in the performance than 
in the expression : concerning which there are several cases. 
^'i. All promises, in which a second or third person hath no in- 
%^est, that is, promises of kindness or civility, are bound to 
|iass into performance, though they may force you to some 
%mall inconvenience ; yet never to a great one : this explained. 
"i, Promises, in matters of justice or of grace, as from a supe- 
i^or io an inferior, must be so singly and ingenuously expressed, 
intended, and performed, that no condition is to be reserved to 
'warrant their non-performance, but impossibility, or, what is 
Yiext to it, an intolerable inconvenience : in which case we may 
commute our promises, so we pay to the interested person a 
good at least equal to that which we first promised. And to 
this purpose it may be added, that it is not against Christian 
simplicity to express our promises in such words as we know 
the interested man will understand in a different sense, so that 
^iiait we mean be not less than what he expects. Example of 
our Lord's promise to his disciples, that they should sit on twelve 
thrones, &c. God's dealing with mankind dilated on. Ho 

TAY* VOL. HI. G 
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promises more than we could bope for ; and when he hath dcMie 
that, he gires us more than he had promised. 

In this part of simplicity we Christians lie under a special 
obligation : for our religion being ennobled by the greatest 
promises, our faith made confident by the veracity of our Lord, 
and his word made certain by miracles, prophecies, and all the 
testimony of God himself; if we suffer the &ith of a Christian 
to be an instrument to deceiye our brother, we dishonor the 
sacredness of the institution, and become strangers to the spirit 
of truth and the eternal word of God : this topic dilated Mt to 
the end. 



PART II. 

4. Christian simplicity teaches openness and ingenuousne^ 
in contracts, covenants, associations, and all other such inter- 
courses as suppose an equality of persons regarding matter ojf 
right and justice in the stipulation. Nothing b more contrary 
to our religion, than that we should deal with men as if we 
dealt with foxes, &c. 

There are some in the world who love to smile, but th«ir 
purpose is only to deceive ; and many are so full of hypocrisjr, 
that their arts can only be taken off, and their intentions laid 
open, by the society of banquets and the festive goblets. But 
it is an evil condition that a man's honesty shall be owing 1^ 
his wine, and Chat virtue must live at the charge and will qf a 
vice. The proper bond of societies and contracts is justice, and 
religion, and the laws« &c. 

Because a man may be deceived by deeds and open actions 
9s well as by words, it becomes a duty that no one, by any 
action done on purpose to make his brother believe a lie» s^bu^e 
his . persuasion and interest: this explained and illustrated. 
But when actions are of a double signification, or when, a i^an 
19; not abused or defeated of his right by an uncertain sign^ it is 
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hmhil to do a thiiig to other parposes than is commonly under- 
stood. Flight is a sign of fear ; but it is lawful to fly when a 
man fears not : this farther ilinstrated. 
. But as onr actions must be of a sincere and determined sig- 
nifiication in contract, so must our words. In all parts of traflic 
let our words be the signification of our thoughts, and our 
tlKyugbls design nothing but the adyantages of a permitted ex- 
change. But the precept of simplicity, in matters of contract, 
hath one step of sererity beyond this ; for it is not lawful so 
mueh as to conceal the secret and undiscemible faults of the 
merchandise; but we must acknowlege them, or else affix prices 
diminished to such proportions and abatements as these faults 
should make. He that secures his own profit, and regards not 
the interest of another, is more greedy of a full purse than of a 
holy consciefSce. 

Ood sent justice into the world, that all conditions, in their 
several proportions, should be equal ; and he that receiTes a 
good should pay one : justice is a relatiye term, and supposes 
two persons obliged ; and though fortunes are unequal, and 
m^i are wise and foolish, honored and despised, yet in the 
intercourse of justice God has ordained that there should be no 
^fference ; and therefore it was esteemed base to dismiss a 
servant when corn was dear, and in the danger of shipwreck 
to throw out an unprofiteUe boy, and keep a fair horse, &c. 
This to(»c dilated on. 

i. Christian simplicity hath also its necessity, and binds us 
towards our enemies, in questions of law or war. He thai is a 
good soldier is not always a good man. Enemies are not persons 
bound by contract and society, and therefore are not obliged to 
open hostilities and ingenuous prosecution of the war ; and if it 
be lawful to take by violence, it is not unjust to take the same 
thing by craft. But this is to be so understood^ that where therd 
Is an obligation, either by the law of nations or by special con- 
tracts, no man must dare to violate his faith or honor, but must 
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in these things act with the same ingenuousness as the w6rl<{ 
shows in the case of peaceful promises and the intercourse of re- 
latives. This topic enlarged on and illustrated. 

6. Thus we see how far the laws of ingenuousness and Chris- 
tian simplicity have put fetters on our words and actions, and 
directed them in the paths of truth and nobleness : and the first 
degrees of permission in the way of simulation are in the arta of 
war and cases of just hostility. But here it is usually inquired, 
whether it be lawful to tell a lie or dissemble to save a good man*s 
life, or to do him a great benefit ? this point illustrated by casea 
from Scripture, as that of Abraham and Isaac, who told a lie 
in their danger to Abimelech, &c. ; concerning which Irenseus 
gives a rule, That those, whose actions the Scripture hath re- 
marked, and yet not chastised or censured, we are not, without 
great reason and certain rule, to condemn. BuT whether his 
rule can extend to this case is now to be inquired. 1. It is cer- 
tain that children may be cozened into goodness, and sick men 
into health, and passengers in a storm into safety ; because not 
only the end is fair, charitable, and just, but the means are such 
as do no injury to the persons who are to receive benefit, &c. 
2. Sinners may not be treated with the liberty we take in the 
case of children and sick persons, because they must serve God 
by choice and election, and must not be cozened into their duty ; 
and therefore they are to be treated with arguments proper to 
move their wills, &c. Sinners that ofiend God by choice, must 
have their choice corrected and their understanding instructed, 
or else their evil is not cured. 3. For it is here very observable, 
tiiat in intercourses of this nature we are to regard a double 
duty — the matter of justice, and th^ rights of charity ; namely, 
that good be done by lawful instruments : for it is certain that 
it is not lawful to abuse a man's understanding, with a purpose 
to gain him sixpence ; it is not fit to do evil for a good end, or 
abuse one man to benefit another: this topic enlarged on and 
illustrated. 4. And now, on the grounds of this discourse, we 
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may determine more easily concerniDg the saving of a man's 
life by telling a lie in judgment : instance of refusal in the case 
of Pericles : to lie in judgment is directly against the being of 
government, the honor of tribunak, and the command of God: 
therefore by no accident can it be hallowed ; and all those 
crafty and delusive answers recorded in Scripture were eitra- 
judicial, &c : this topic fully enlarged on. 

7. One thing more is to be added, that it is not lawful to tell 
a lie in jest. As Christian simplicity forbids all lying in matters 
of interest, &c. so does it prohibit us to lie in mirth ; for of 
every idle word a man skall speak, he shall give account in the 
day of judgment. Nothing is easier than simplicity and inge- 
nuousness, by which men converse, as do the angels ; doing their 
ow;n work, securing their proper interests, serving the public, and 
glorifying their Creator ; but hypocrites, and liars, and dissem- 
blers, spread darkness over the face of affairs, and are the ene- 
mies of justice, truth, peace, and all the comforts of society. 
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SERMON XL 
OF CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY. 



MATTHEW, CHAP. X. — AVERSE 10. 
And harmless as doves. 

PART I. 

Our blessed Saviour having prefaced concerning prudence^ 
adds to the integrity of the precept , and for the conduct of 
our religion, that we be simple as well as prudent, innocent 
as well as wary. Harmless and safe together do well : for 
without this blessed union, prudence turns into craft, and 
simplicity degenerates into folly. Prudens simplicitas is 
Martial's character of a good man; a wary and cautious 
innocence, a harmless prudence and provision ; vera dn^i- 
citate bonus, A true simplicity is that which leaves to a man 
arms defensive, his castles and strong forts; but takes away 
his swords and spears, his anger and his malice, his peevish- 
ness and spite. But such is the misery and such is the ini- 
quity of mankind, that craft hath invaded all the contracts 
and intercourses of men, and made simplicity so weak a 
thing, that it is grown into contempt, sometimes 'with» and 
sometimes without reason: Et homines simplicesy miiiHiie 
malosy the Romans called parum cantos y scepe stolidos ; unwary 
fools and defenceless people were called simply. And when 
the innocence of the old simple Romans in Junius Brutus's 
time, in Fabricius and Camillus's, began to degenerate, and to 
need the Aquilian law to force men to deal honestly ; quickly 
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the mischief increased, till the Aquilian law grew ms mach out 
of power as honesty was out of countenance ; and there, as 
every where else, men thought they got a purchase, when they 
met with an honest man: andi^XiOiov Aristotle calls 'xpfi^oy^ 
and Tor opyiXoy cai roy fiarAcor, AirXoSr* '' A fool is a profit- 
able person, and he that is simple is little better than mad :" 
and so it is when simplicity wants prudence. He that, because 
he means honestly himself, thinks every man else does so, and 
therefore is unwary in all or any of his intercourses, is a simple 
man in an e?il sense : and therefore St. Gregory Naziansen 
remarks Constantius with a note of folly, for suffering his easy, 
nature to be abused by Geoi^ius, OUtiovrat trip fiamXiw ^irXd« 
n§Ta* ottrms yap iyit icaXA o^y rov^or^ra, aibovfi9yoi r^y eirXu* 
fieiay '* The prince's simplicity, so he calls it for reverence ;"* 
but indeed it was folly, for it was zeal without knowlege. But 
it was a better temper which he observed in his own father,^ 
ilJkw\6r7i$ cai to rev ifdovf 6ho\oyf ^'such a simplicity which only 
wanted craft or deceit," but wanted no prudence or caution : 
and that is truly Christian simplicity, or the sincerity of an 
honest, and ingenuous, and a fearless person ; and it is a rare 
band, not only of societies and contracts, but also of friends- 
ships and advantages of mankind. 

We do not live in an age in which there is so much need to 
bid men be wary, as to take care that they be innocent. In- 
deed in religion we are usually too loose and ungirt, exposing 
ourselves to temptation, and others to offence, and our name to 
4i8honor, and the cause itself to reproach, and we are open and 
i^ady to every evil but persecution : from that we are close 
enough, and that alone we call prudence ; but in the matter, 
of interest we are wary as serpents, subtle as foxes, vigilant as 
the birds of the night, rapacious as kites, tenacious as grappling-, 
books and the weightiest anchors, and, above all, false and 
hypocritical as a tbin crust of ice spread on the face of a 
deep, smooth, and dissembling pit; if you set your foot, your 
iotot slips, or the ice breaks, and you sink into death, and are 
wound in a sheet of water, descending into mischief or . your 
grave, suffering a great fall, or a sudden death« by your confi- 

♦ Orat. 2h 
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dence and unsuspecting foot. There is a universal crust of 
hypocrisy, that covers, the face of the greatest part of mankind. 
Their religion consists in forms and outsides, and serves reputa- 
tion or a design y hut does not serve God. Their promises are 
but fair language, and the civilities of the piazzas or exchanges^ 
and disband and unite like the air that beat on their teeth» 
when they spake the delicious and hopeful words. Their oaths 
are snares to'catch men, and make them confident ; their con- 
tracts are arts and stratagems to deceive, measured by profit 
and possibility ; and every thing is lawful that is gainful. And 
their friendships are trades of getting ; and their kindness of 
watching a dying friend is but the office of a vulture, the gaping 
for a legacy, the spoil of the carcass. And their sicknesses 
are many times policies of state ; sometimes a design to show 
the riches of our bedchamber. And their funeral tears are but 
the paranymphs and pious solicitors of a second bride. Anc) 
every thing that is ugly must be hid, and every thing that is 
handsome must be seen ; and that will make a fair cover for a 
huge deformity. And therefore it is, as they think, necessary 
that men should always have some pretences and forms, som^ 
faces of religion or sweetness of language, confident affirmatives 
or bold oaths, protracted treaties or multitude of words, affected 
silence or grave deportment, a good name or a good cause, a 
fair relation or a worthy calling, great power or a pleasant 
wit ; any thing that can be fair or that can be useful, any thing 
that can do good or be thought good, we use it to abuse oi^r 
brother, or promote our interest. Leporina resolved to die, 
being troubled for her husband's danger ; and he resolved to 
die with her that had so great a kindness for him, as not to out- 
Kve the best of her husband's fortune. It was agreed ; and 
she tempered the poison, and drank the face of the unwhole- 
some goblet ; but the weighty poison sunk to the bottom, and 
the easy man drank it all off, and died, and the woman carried 
him forth to funeral ; and after a little illness, which she soon 
recovered, she entered on the inheritance, and a second niar- 
nage. 

Tula frequensque via est 

It is a usual and a safe way to cozen, on color of friendship 
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<^ religion ; but that is hugely criminal : to tell a lie to abuse a, 
man's belief , and by it to enter on any thing of his possession 
to his injary, is a perfect destruction of all human society, the 
most ignoble of all human follies, perfectly contrary to God» 
who is truth itself, the greatest argument of a timorous and a 
base, a cowardly and a priyate mind, not at all honest, or con*, 
fident to see the sun, ** a vice fit for slaves ;" hv6nTov voi hov- 
XoTrpewhf as Dio Chr3rsostomus * calls it ; op&v kuI Sti diiplutv 
to. ieiXSrara vat aytvviarepa ra jceiva ylftvitrai w&rrmr /uaXioro, 
Kal 6|aarar^' ** for the most timorous and the basest of beasts 
^9e craft,'' and lie in wait, and take their prey, and save their 
lives by deceit. And it is the greatest injury to the abused 
^rson in the world : for, besides that it abuses his interest, it 
also makes him for ever insecure, and uneasy in his confidence, 
which is the period of cares, the rest of a man's spirit ; it makes 
it necessary for a man to be jealous and suspicious, that is, to 
be troublesome to himself and every man else : and above all, 
lying, or craftiness, and unfaithful usages, rob a man of the 
honor of his soul, making his understanding useless and in the 
Condition of a fool, spoiled, and dishonored, and despised. 
Tldaa t^x^ ^Kovoa artptirai Tfis'&Xrfielas, said Plato : ** Every 
soul loses truth very unwillingly." Every man is so great a 
lover of truth, that if he hath it not, he loves to believe he 
hath, and would fain have all. the world to believe as he does; 
either presuming that he hath truth, or else hating to be de- 
ceived, or to be esteemed a cheated and an abused person. 
Non licet suffurari mentem hominU etiam Samaritani, said R.' 
Moses ;t sed veritatem loquere, atque age ingenue: " If a man . 
be a Samaritan, that is, a hated person, a persdta from whom 
you difi^er in matter of religion, yet steal not his mind away, 
but speak truth to him honestly and ingenuously.'* A man'is 
$oul loves to dwell in truth, it is his resting-place ; and if yoit 
take him from thence, you take him into strange regions, a 
place of banishment and dishonor. Qui ignotos ladit, laird 
appellatnr; qui amicoSy paulo minus quam parricida: ** He 
that hurts strangers is a thief; but he that hurts his friends, is 
tittle better than a parricide." That is the brand and stigma 

• Dissert. 1. de Regno. f Can. Eth. 
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#f hypocrisy and lyings : it hiirta our friends* Mendttciiim:^4tt 
damnum paitns ; aod makes the man that owns it guilty of a 
crime, that is to be punished by the sorrows usually suffered in 
the most execrable phices of the cities. But 1 must reduee 
the duty to particulars, and disoover the contrary vice by the 
several parts of its proportion. , 

1. The first o£Sce of a Christian simplicity consists in onr 
religion and manners ; that they he open and honest, public 
and justifiable, the ssme at home and abroad ; for, besides tltfi 
ingenuity and honesty of this, there is an indispensable and la^ 
finite necessity it should be so ; because whoever is a hypocrcle 
in his religion, mocks God, presenting to him the outside, aa4 
reserving the inward for his enemy ; which is eilher a denying 
God to be the searcher of our hearts, or else an open defiance 
of his omniscience and of his justice. To provoke God, that 
we may deceive men ; to defy his almightiness, that we miay 
abuse our brother ; is, to destroy all that is sacred, all that i^ 
prudent; it is an open hostility to all things human and divinev 
a breaking from all the bands of all relations ; and uses God so 
cheaply, as if he were to be treated or could be cozened like.% 
weak man, and an undiscerning and easy merchant. But so Is 
the life of many men : 

O vita fallax ! abditos sensas geris, 
Animisque ptilchram turpibiis faciem induis. 
Pudor impttdentenl celat, audacem quies, 
Pietas nerandnm ; vera follaces probant; 
Simnlantque meUes dura.* • 

Jt is a crafty life that men live, carrying on designs, and 
living on secret purposes. Men pretend modesty, and under 
that red veil are bold against superiors ; saucy to their betters 
on pretences of religion ; invaders of others' rights by false pro- 
positions in theology ; pretending humility, they challenge su/* 
periority above all orders of men ; and for being thought more 
holy, think that they have title to govern the world : they bear 
on their face great religion, and are impious in their relations, 
false to their trust, unfaithful to their friend, unkind to thek 

* Senec. Hippol. Scbroderi p. 295« 
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.^-^trtiroiSf ** turning; up the white of their eye, and Meking for 
fepittation in the streets :'' so did some of the old hjrpocriteei 
tiie Gentile Pharisees; Aipermm, euUum, eiintentum etqmft 
WBgMji^kH&rem barbam^ ei nitiduM orgemto odium, et euMe 
kumi poiiiumt et quiequid aiiud ambiiumem via petverm JSi- 
fUtlHr; being the softest persons ander an austere habit, the 
iDOsett livers under a contracted brow» under a pale faee bating 
the reddest and most sprightly lirers. This kind of men have 
abused all ages of the world, and ail religions; it being so etmy* 
ia nature, so prepared and ready for mischiefs, that men should 
ereep into opportunities of devouring the flodk on pretence of 
defending them, and to raise their estates on color of saving 
their sduts. 

Introrsam turpes, speciosi pelle decora;* 

men that are like painted sepulchres, entertainment for the 
eye, but images of death, chambers of rottenness, and reposi- 
teries of dead men's bones. It may, sometimes, concern a 
'inaa to seem religious ; God's glory may be shown by fair ap- 
pearances, or the edification of our brother, or the reputation 
of a cause ; but this is but sometimes : but it always concerns 
us, that we be religious ; and we may reasonably think, that^ 
if the colors of religion so well do adviLntage to us, the sub- 
stance and reality would do it much more. For no man can 
have a good by seeming religious, and another by not being so; 
the power of godliness nerer destroys any well-built fabricr 
that was raised on the reputation of religion and its pretences^ 
Nunquam est peceare utile, quia semper est turpe^ said Cicero : 
** It is never profitable to sio, because it is always base and dis- 
honest." And if the face of religion could do a good turn, 
which the heart and substance does destroy, then religion itself 
were the greatest hypocrite in the world, and promises a bless- 
ing which it never can perform, but must be beholden to its 
enemy to verify its promises. No : we shall be sure to feel 
the blessings of both the worlds, if we serve in the offices of re- 
ligion, devoutly and charitably, before men and before 6od> 

« Hor. Ep. i. le. 46. 
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if we ask of God things honest in the sight of men^ >icra fwrf<^, 
evxofteroi, (as Pythagoras gave in (Nreoept) ** praying to God 
with a free heart and a public prayer/' and doing before mea 
things that are truly pleasing to God, turning our heart oat- ^ 
ward and our face inwards, that is, conreising with men as in, . 
the presence of God ; and in our private towards God, b^og. 
as hply and devout as if we prayed in public, and in the cqr-» 
ners of the streets. Pliny, praising Ariston, gave him the 
title of an honest and hearty religion : Omai hcec inagnitHdo^ . 
animi, qua nihil ad osientatioHemt omnia ad congcieniiam re^ 
fert ; recteque factif nan ex populi sermonef mercedem; ted «r- 
facto petit.'^ And this does well state the question of a sincere ■ 
religion, and an ingenuous goodness : it requires that we do no- 
thing for ostentation, but every thing for conscience; and Wfe 
may be obliged in conscience to publish our manner of lives ; - 
but then it roust be, not that we may have a popular noise for 
a, reward, but that God may be glorified by our public wor-, 
shippings, and others edified by our good examples. ^ 

Neither doth the sincerity of our religion require, that we> 
should not conceal our sins ; for he that sins, and dares to owii, 
them publicly, may become impudent : and, so long as in mo- 
desty we desire our shame should be hid, and men to Uunkr 
better of us than we deserve, I say, for no other reason but 
either because we would not derive the ill examples to others, 
or the shame to ourselves ; we are within the protection of one 
of Virtue's sisters, and we are not far from the gates of the 
Kingdom of heaven ; easy and apt to be invited in, and not very^ 
unworthy to enter. 

: But if any other principle draws the veil, if we conceal our 
voices because we would be honored for sanctity, or because we 
would not be hindered in our designs, we serve the interest of 
pride and ambition, covetousness or vanity. If an innocent 
purpose hides the ulcer, it does half heal it; but if it retires into 
the secrecy of sin and darkness, it turns into a plague, and in- 
fects the heart, and it dies infallibly of a double exulceration. 
The Macedonian boy, — that kept the coal in his^ flesh, i^nd 
would not shake his arm, lest he should disturb the sacrifice, 

• Lib. i. ep. 22. Gierig. p. 03. 
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ol^lM9Ck>iiipMe the ministry before Alexander the Great.—con- 
cetlled'his pain to the honor of patieiice and religion : but the 
Spartan boy, who suffered the little fox to eat his bowels, 
rather than confess his theft^ when he was in danger of disco- 
very, paid the price of a bold hypocrisy ; that is the dissimu-' 
lalion reprovable in matter of manners, which conceals one 
aifl to make way for another. 01 koI fiaXa atfjivot koL trmSpkncol 
ra ^fa rai ra. hiifiomif, ipaa'6ft€tfOi, ec waihos itpaiov fj yvraiKOS 
Xafiifrrntf 6ira iroiovoiv; Lucian notes it of his philosophical 
hypocrites, dissemblers in matter of deportment and religion ; 
tb^y seem severe abroad, but they enter into the vaults of bar* 
h>ta, and are not ashamed to see a naked skin in the midst of 
its ugliness and undressed circumstances, A mighty wrestler, 
that had won a crown at Olympia for contending prosperously, 
was observed to turn his head and go forward with his face on 
his shoulder, to behold a fair woman that was present ; and he 
lost the glory of his strength, when he became so weak, that a 
woman could turn his head about, which his adversary could 
not. These are the follies and weaknesses of man, and dis- 
honors to religion, when a man shall contend nobly, and do 
haikbomely, and then be taken in a base or dishonorable action, 
and mingle venom with his delicious ointment. 

Quid? quod olet gravlus mistum diapasniato virus, 
Atque duplex animae longius exit odor?* 

When Fescennia perfumed her breath, that she might not 
smell of wine, she condemned the crime of drunkenness ; but 
grew ridiculous, when the wine broke through the cloud of a 
tender perfume, and the breath of a lozenge. And that, in- 
deed, is the reward of an hypocrite ; his laborious arts of con- 
cealn^nt furnish all the world with declamation and seventy 
against the crime, which himself condemns with his caution. 
But when his own sentence too is prepared against the day of 
his discovery, 

Notas cfrgo nimis fraudes deprensaque fnrta 
Jam toUas, et sis ebria simpliciter.f 

A simple drunkard hath but one fault : but they that avoid 

♦ Martial, i.8S. f IhMi. 
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di900Y«ry» that they may drink on without shame or restraint, 
add hypocrisy to their vicious fidness ; and for all the ama^e* 
ments of their consequent discovery have no other recompense, 
but that they pleased themseWes in the security of their crime, 
and their undeserved reputation. 

Sic, quae nigrior est cadente moro, 
Cerussata sibi placet Lycoris :* 

For so the most easy and deforme<l woman, whose girdle no 
foolish young man will unloose, because '* she is blacker than 
the falling mulberry, may please herself under a skin of ceruse,*^ 
and call herself fairer than Pharaoh's daughter, ot the hinib 
liying on the snowy mountaiDs. 

One thing more there is to be added as an instance to the 
simplicity of religion, and that is, that we never deny our re- 
ligion, or lie conceruing our faith, nor tell our propositions and 
articles deceitfully, nor instruct novices or catechumens willi 
fraud ; but that when we teach them, we do it honestly, justly, 
and severely ; not always to speak all, but never to speak 
odierwise than it is, nor to hide a truth from them, whose soub. 
are concerned in it that it be known. Neque enim id eaii ee^ 
lare, quidquid retieeas ; 9ed cum, quod tu scias, id ignAfUf^ 
emolumenti tut causa velis eos, quorum intersii id scire: so 
Cicero t determines the case of prudence and simplicity. The 
discovery of pious frauds, and the disclaiming of false, but 
profitable aod rich propositions ; the quitting honors frauda- 
leatly gotten, and unjustly detained; the reducing every manf 
to the perfect understanding of his own religion, so far as can 
concern his duty ; the disallowing false miracles, legends, and 
fiftbulous stories, to cozen the people into awfulness, fear, and 
superstition ; these are parts of Christian simplicity which do 
integrate this duty. For religion hath strengths enough of its 
own to support itself; it needs not a devil for its advocate ; it 
is the breath of God ; and, as it is purer than the beams of 
the morning, so it is stronger than a tempest, or the combina- 
tion of all the winds, though united by the prince that ruledi 
in the air. And we find that the Nicene faith prevailed on alt 

• Martial, i. 76. f Offic. iii. la. Hensinger, p. 066. 
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tbe worMy though some^Arian bishops went from Ariminniii lo 
Kice» and there decreed their own articles, and called it the 
faith read at Ntce» and used all arts, and all Tioience, and all 
lying, and diligeacey to discountenance it ; yet it could not be; 
it was the truth of God ; and, therefore, it was stronger thav 
all the gales of hell, than all the powers of darkness. And he 
that tells a lie for his religion, or goes about by fraud and im- 
posture to gain proselytes, either dares not trust his cause, or 
dares not trust God. True religion is open in its articles, honest 
m its prosecutions, just in its conduct, innocent when it is ae« 
eiised> ignorant of falsehood, sure in its truth, simple in its.say* 
ittgs, and (as Julius Capitolinus said of the emperor Verus) it is 
marum nmplieiumf €t qtuB adumhrare nihil poisit: it coyers^ 
iqdeed, a multitude of sins, by curing them, and obtaining par* 
den fur them ; but it can dissemble nothing of itself, it cannot 
fell or do a lie : but it can become a sacrifice ; a good man 
ena quit his life» but never his integrity. That is the first duty ; 
the sum of which is that which Aquilius said concerning 
fraod and craft; honafidsB^ the honesty of a man's faith and 
religion, is destroyed, cum aliud nmulaium^ aliud actum giif 
when either we conceal what we ought to publish, or do not 
aet what we pretend. 

2« Christian umplicity, or the innocence of prudence, relateaf 
to laws both in their sanction and execution ; that they be de-* 
ereed with equity, and proportioned to the capacity and profit 
of the sul^ects, and that they be applied to practice with re* 
missions and reasonable interpretations, agreeable to the sense 
of the words and the mind of the lawgiver. But laws are net 
to be cozened and abused by contradictory glosses and fantastic 
•Uueions ; as knowing that if the majesty and sacredness of 
them be once abuaed, and subjected to contempt, and unrea- 
aeiiable and easy resolutions, their girdle is unloosed, and they 
eafier the shame of prostitution and contempt. When Saul 
made a law that he that did eat before night should die, the 
people persuaded him directly to rescind it in the case of Jona- 
than ; because it was unequal and unjust, that he who had 
wrought their deliverance, and, in that working it, was absent 
from the promulgation of the law, should ^suffer for breaking it, 
IB a case of violent necessity, and of which he hear^ nothings on 
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SO fair and probable a cause. And it had been well that tbcf 
Persian had been so rescued* who, against the laws of his 
country, killed a lion to save the life of his prince. In sucfi 
cases it is fit the law be rescinded and dispensed withal, as to 
certain particulars; so it be done ingenuously, with competent 
authority, in great necessity, and without partiality. But that 
which I intend here b, that in the rescission or dispensation of 
the law, the process be open and free, and such as shall pre- 
serve the law and its sacredness, as well as the person and his, 
interest. The laws of Sparta forbade any man to be twice ad- 
miral ; but when their affairs required it, they made Aneus 
titular, and Lysander supravisorof him, and admiral to all real 
and effective purposes : this wanted ingenuity, and laid a wa]^< 
apen for them to despise the law, which was made patient of 
such a weak evasion. The Lacedemonian ambassador persulided 
Pericles to turn the tables of the law, which were forbidden 
lo be removed ; and another ordained in a certain case that the 
laws should sleep twenty-four hours ; a third decreed that June 
should be called May, because the time of an election appointed 
by the law was elapsed. These arts are against the ingenuity 
and simplicity of laws and lawgivers, and teach the people to 
cheat in their obedience, when their judges are so fraudulent in 
the administration of their laws. Every law should be made 
plain, open, honest, and significant ; and he that makes a de^' 
cree, and intricates it on purpose, or by inconsideration lays a 
snare or leaves one there, is either an imprudent person, and 
therefore unfit to govern, or else he is a tyrant and a vulture. 
It is too much that a man can make a law by an arbitrary 
power. But when he shall also leave the law, so that every of 
the ministers of justice and the judges shall have power to rule 
by a loose, by an arbitrary, by a contradictory interpretation, 
k is intolerable. They that rule by prudence, should, cd>ove all 
tjbings, see that the patrons and advocates of innocence shouli^ 
be harmless, and without an evil sting. 

3. Christian simplicity relates to promises and acts of grace 
and favor ; and its caution is, that all promises be simple, ia- 
genuous, agreeable to the intention of the promiser, truly and 
effectually expressed, and never going less in the performance 
than in the promises and words of the .expression: concerninff 
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^luch tbe cases are several. 1. First, all promises, in which a 
second or a third person hath no interest, that is. the promises 
of kindness and civilities, are tied to pass into performlince 
secundum tequum ei bamum ; and though they may oblige to 
isome small inconvenience, yet never to a great one : as, 2 will 
visit you to-morrow morning, because I promised you, and 
therefore I will come, etiamn mm coneoxero, *' although I have 
not slept my full sleep ;'* but $i febrieitavero, <' if I be in a 
fever,'* or have reason to fear one, I am disobliged. For the 
nature of such promises bears on them no bigger burden than 
can be expounded by reasonable civilities, and the common ex- 
pectation of kind, and the ordinary performances of just men, 
who do excuse and are excused respectively by all rules of rea- 
son proportionably to such small intercourses: and therefore 
although such conditions be not expressed in making* promises, 
yet to perform or rescind them by such laws is not against Chris* 
tian simplicity. 2. Promises in matters of justice or in matters 
gf grace, as from a superior to an ioferior, must be so singly 
and ingenuously expressed, intended and performed accor- 
^ngly» that no condition is to be reserved or supposed in them 
to warrant their non-performance but impossibility, or; that 
which is next to it, an intolerable inconvenience ; in which cases 
we have a natural liberty to commute our promises, but so that 
we pay to the interested person a good at least equal to that 
which we at first promised. And to this purpose it may be 
added, that it is not against Christian simplicity to express our 
promises in such words, which we know the interested man will 
understand to other purposes than I intend, so it be not less 
that I meau than that he hopes for. When our blessed Saviour 
told his disciples that ' they should sit on twelve thrones,' they 
presently thought they had his bond for a kingdom, and 
dreamed of wealth and honor, power and a splendid court ; and 
Christ knew they did, but did not disentangle his promise from 
the enfolded and intricate sense, of which his words were natu- 
rally capable : but he performed his promise to better purposes 
^han they hoped for ; they were presidents in the conduct of 
souls, princes of God's people, the chief in sufferings, stood 
nearest to the cross, had an elder brother's portion in the king- 
dom of grace, were the founders of churches, and dispensers of 
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Ifae mjrsteries ofthekiogdom^andtDinistefsof the Sspirit of GoAp 
and chaaoels of mighty blessings, under-medifttora in the pci^at*- 
hood of their Lord, and * their names were written in heaven ;' 
and this was infinitely better than to groan and wake under a 
head pressed with a golden crown and pungent cares, and to eial 
alone, and to walk in a crowd, and to be vexed with all the 
public and many of the private evils of the people : which is 
the sum total of an earthly kingdom. 

When Grod promised to the obedient that they should li^ 
long in the land which he would give them, he meant it of tiie 
land of Canaan, but yet reserved to himself the liberty of takil^ 
them quickly from that land and carrying them to a better. He 
that promises to lend me a staff to walk withal, and instead of 
that gives me a horse to carry me, hath not broken his promise 
nor dealt deceitfully. A nd this is God's dealing with mankind ; 
he promises more than we could hope for ; and when he hath 
done that, he gives us more than he hath promised. God halh 
promised to give to them that fear him all that they need> food 
and raiment: but be adds, out of the treasures of his mercy » 
variety of food and changes of raiment; some to get strength » 
and some to refresh ; something for them that are in health, aad 
some for the sick. And though that skins of balls, and stafps^ 
and foxes,' and bears, could have drawn a veil thick enough to 
hide the apertures of sin and natural shame, and to defend us 
from heat and cold ; yet when he addeth the fleeces of sheep 
and beavers, and the spoils of silkworms^ he hath proclaimed^ 
that although his promises are the bounds of our certain expisc*- 
tation, yet they are not the limits of his loving*kindness ; and if 
he does more than he hath promised, no man can complain that 
he did otherwise, and did greater things than he said* Thus 
God does; and therefore so also must we, imitating that esmm* 
pie, and transcribing that copy of divine truth, always remem* 
bering that * his promises are yea and amen.' And although 
God often goes more, yet be never goes less ; and therefore we 
must never go from our promises, unless we be thrust from 
thence by disability, or let go by leave, or called up higher by 
a greater intendment and increase of kindness. And therefore 
when Solyman had sworn to Ibrahim Bassa, that he would 
never kill him so long as he were alive, he quitted himself but 
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ili when be sent an eiinvdi to out ha throat when he slept, be- 
^taoee the inriest told him that sleep was death. His act was 
false and deceitful as his great prophet. 

' But in this part <^ simplicity we Christians have a most spe* 
^ml obligation : for oar religion being ennobled by Uie most and 
1^ greatest promises, and our faith made confident by the ve- 
ncity of our Lord, and bis word made certain by miracles and 
prophecies, and voices from heaven, and all the testimony of 
i&od himself; and that trnth itself is bound on us by the eflBcacy 
fof great endearments and so many precepts; if we shall suffer 
the faith of a Christian to be an instrument to deceive our bro^ 
ther, and that he must either be incredulous or deceived, uncha- 
ritable or deluded like a fool, we dishonor the sacredness of the 
iastitation, and become strangers to the spirit of truth and to 
the eternal Word of God. Our blessed Lord would not have 
his disciples to swear at all, — no, not in public judicature, if 
the necessities of the world would permit him to be obeyed. If 
'Christians will lire according to the religion, the word of a 
Christian were a sufficient instrument to give testimony, and to 
make promises, to secure a faith ; and on that supposition o^ths 
were useless, and therefore forbidden, because there could be 
mo necessity to iuToke God's name in promises or affirmations 
4f jnen were indeed Christians, and therefore, in that case, would 
'be ataking it in Tain ; but because many are not, aiwi they that 
jse in name, oftentimes are in nothing else, — it became neces- 
sary that man should swear in judgment and in public courts. 
.Sot (insider who it was that invented and made the necessity 
of oaths, of bonds, of securities, of statuten, extents, judgments, 
«ad all the artifices of human diffidence and dbhonesty . These 
llilngs were indeed found out by men ; but the necessity of these 
was from him that is the father of lies ; from him that hath made 
many fair promises, but never kept any ; or if he did, it was 
|o do a bigger mischief, to cozen the more. For so does the 
^kffil z he promises rich harvests, and blasts the corn in the 
•pring; he tells his servants they shall be rich, and fills them 
iwith beggarly qualities, makes them base and indigent, greedy 
alid penurious ; and they that serve him intirely, as witcheii 
and such miserable persons, never can be rich : if he promise 
health, then men grow <5onfide&t and intemperate, and do such 
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things wbereby they shall die the looiier, and die longer; tbt^if 
shall die eternally. He deceives men in their trust, and fru£K' 
trates their hopes, and eludes their expectations ; and his pro<£ 
mises have a period set, beyond which they cannot be true ; 
for wicked men shall enjoy a fair fortune but tilltheir appointed 
time, and then it ends in perfect and most accomplished misery^ 
and therefore, even in this performance, he deceives them maei 
of all, promising jewels, and performing colored stones and glasii 
gems, that he may cozen them of their glorious inheritance. Alt 
fraudulent breakers of promises dress themselves by his glass, 
whose best imagery is deformity and lies. 



SERMON XL 

PART II. 

4. Christian simplicity teaches openness and ingenuity in 
contracts, and matters of buying and selling, covenants, asao«> 
.ciations, aud all such intercourses, which suppose ah equality ci 
persons as to the matter of right and justice in the stipulatioB. : 
Mera n^v ayopav a^evbe'tv, was the old Attic law ; and nothiil|^ 
is more contrary to Christian religion, than that the intercoureea 
of justice be direct snares, and that we should deal with men 
as men deal with foxes, and wolves, and vermin ; do ail vio^ 
lence ; and when that cannot be, use all craft, and every thing 
whereby they can be made miserable. 

There are men in the world who love to smile; but that MiiBe 
is more dangerous than the furrows of a contracted brow, or ft 
storm in Adria ; for their purpose is only to deceive : they easily 
speak what they never mean ; they heap up many arguments to 
persuade that to others which themselves believe not; they 
praise that vehemently which they deride in their hearts; they 
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4actaiin afainst a thbf iriiich tbemaelires coret ; they beg^ pas- 
sionately for thai which they yaloe not, and run from an object 
which they would fain have to follow and overtake them ; they 
excuse a person dexterously where the roan is beloved, and 
watch to surprise him where he is unguarded ; they praise that 
tbey may sell, and disgrace that they may keep. And these 
hypocrisies are so interwoven and embroidered with their whole 
design, that some nations refuse to contract, till their arts are 
t;sken off by the society of banquets, and the good-natured 
kindnesses of festival chalices : for so Tacitus observes con- 
cerning the old Germans : He adsci$eendi$ principilms, de 
pace et bello, in conviviia consultant ; tanquam nulla magis tem- 
pore aut ad nmplices cogitationes pateat animus, aut ad magnas 
incalescat : ** As if then they were more simple when they were 
most valiant, and were least deceitful wh^n they were least 
themselves.'^* 

But it is an evil condition that a man's honesty shall be owing 
to his wine, and virtue must live at the charge and will of a 
vice. The proper band of societies and contracts is justice and 
necessities, religion and the laws ; the measures of it are equity, 
and ourselves, and our own desires in the days of our need, na- 
tnral^ or forced; but the instruments of the exchange and con- 
veyance of the whole intercourse is words and actions, as they 
asre expounded by custom, consent, or understanding of the in- 
tefested person, in which, if simplicity be not severely pre- 
served, it is impossible that human society can subsist, but men 
shfdl be forced to snatch at what they have bought, and take 
securities that men swear truly, and exact an oath that such is 
the meaning of the word; and no man shall think himself se- 
cure, but shall fear he is robbed, if he has not possession first ; 
and it shall be disputed who shall trust the other, and neither of 
them shall have cause to be confident on bands, or oaths, or 
witnesses, or promises, or all the honor of men, or all the en- 
gagements of religion. Ohhets yap hv in Tritrrevtrai hvvaiTO h/up, 
cit* el tr&vv wpodvficfiro, ibitu hhiKO^jiepov tov /xaXtora ^iKiq, wpoa^^ 
ron^a, said Cyrus in Xenophon :t a man, though he desires it, 
cannot be confident of the man that pretends truth, yet tells a 

* cap. 22. t !• ▼iii* c. 7. ^ 23. Schn. 
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He, and is deprefaended to have made use of tke sacred i 

of friendship or religion, honesty or repntation^ to deceive his 

brother. 

But because a man may be deceired by deeds and open ac^ 
tions as well as words, therefore it concerns their duty, that na^ 
man, by an action on purpose done to make^his brother believe 
a lie, abuse his persuasion and his interest. When Pythius,* 
the Sicilian, had a mind to sell his garden to Canius, he invited 
him thither, and caused fishermen, as if by custom, to fish tn 
the channel by which the garden stood, and they threw great 
store of fish into their arbors, and made Canius believe it was so 
everyday ; and the man grew greedy, of that place of pleasure, 
and gave Pythius a douUe price, and the next day perceived 
himself abused. Actions of pretence and simulation are like 
snares laid, into which the beasts fall though you pursue them 
not, but walk in the inquiry for their necessary provisions : and 
if a roan fall into a snare that you have laid, it is no excuse to 
say you did n6t tempt him thither. To lay a snare is against 
the ingenuity of a good man and a Christian, and from thence 
he ought to be drawn ; and therefore it is not fit we shonld 
place a danger, which ourselves are therefore bound to hinder, 
because from thence we are obliged to rescue him. Vir boma 
est, qui pradest quibus potest ^ noeet atttem nemini : ** When w« 
do all the good we can, and do an evil to no man, then only 
we are accounted good men." But this pretence of an action 
signifying otherwise than it looks for, is only forbidden in matter 
of contract, and the material interest of a second person. But 
when actions are of a double signification, or when a man is 
not abused or defeated of his right by an -uncertain sign, it ii 
lawful to do a thing to other purposes than is commonly un«ter* 
stood. Flight is a sign of fear ; but it is lawful to fly when a 
man fears not. Circumcision was the seal of the Jewish reli- 
gion : and yet St. Paul circumcised Timothy, though he in« 
tended he should live like the Gentile Christians, and * not as 
do the Jews.' But because that rite did signify more things 
besides that one, he only did it to represent that he was no 
enemy of Moses's law, but would use it when there was just 

* Cieer. Off. ili. 14. Heuslng. 
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If which was one part of the things which the using of 
^iieiimciaion could signify. So our blessed Saviour pretended 
that be would pass forth beyond Emmaus ; but if he intended 
not to do it, yet he did no injnry to the two disciples^ for whose 
^god it was that he intended to make this offer : and neither 
^dd he prevaricate the strictness of simplicity and sincerity , be^ 
oaase they were persons with whom he had made no contracts, 
to whom he had passed no obligation : and in the nature of the 
thing* it is proper and natural, by an offer to give an occasion 
to another to do a good action ; and in case it succeeds not, then 
to do what we intended not; and so t|^e offer was conditional* 
But in all cases of bargaining, although the actions of themselves 
may receive naturally another sense, yet I am bound to follow 
that signification which may not abuse my brother, or pollute 
my own honesty, or snatch or -rifle his interest : because it can 
be. no ingredient into the commutation, if I exchange a thing 
which he understands not, and is, by error, led into this mis« 
take, and I hold forth the fire, and delude him, and amuse his 
eye ; for by me he is made worse. 

But, secondly, as our actions must be of a sincere and deter* 
mioed signification in contract, so must our words ; in which 
tbo rule of the old Roman honesty was this : Uterquef si ad 
^foqueiidmm vemeriif mm plu$ quam semel eloquetur: ** Every 
one that speaks, is to speak but once ;*' that k,** but one thing," 
because commonly that is truth ; truth being but one, but error 
and falsehood infinitely various and changeable : and we shall 
seldom see a man so stiffened with impiety as to speak little 
and seldom, and pertinaciously adhere to a single sense, and 
yet that at first, and all the way after, shall be a lie. Men use 
to go about when they tell a lie, and devise circumstances, and 
stand off at a distance, and cast a cloud of words, and intricate 
the whole affair, and cozen themselves fi»t, and then cozen 
their brother, while they have minced the case of conscience, 
into little particles, and swallowed the lie by crumbs, so that 
no one passage of it should rush against the conscience, nor do 
hurt, until it is all got into the belly, snd unites in the effect ; 
(or by that time two men are abused, the merchant in his soul» 
and the contractor in his interest : and this is the certain effect 
of much talking and little honesty. But he that means ho- 
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nestly, must speak but once, that is, one truth,-~and bath 1 
to vary within the d^ees of just prices and fair conditioBBf 
which because they have a latitude, may be enlarged or re« 
strained according^ as the merchant pleases; save only he must 
never prevaricate the measures of equity, and the proportions ef 
reputation, and the public. But in all the parts of this trafie* 
let our words be the signification of our thonghtS|. and 00 
thoughts design nothing but the advantages of a permitted %x* 
change. In this case the severity is so great, so exact, and -so 
without variety of case, that it is not lawful for a man to tdl A 
truth with a collateral design to cozen and abuse ; and there^ 
fore at no hand can it be permitted to lie or equivocate, Iqi 
speak craftily, or to deceive by smoothness, or intricacy, of 
long discourses. 

But this precsept of simplicity in matter of contract hath oim 
step of severity beyond this : in matter of contract it is not law^ 
ful so much as to conceal the secret and undiscemible faults o€ 
the merchandise ; but we must acknowlege them, or else affix; 
prices made diminutive and lessened to such proportions ami 
abatements as that fault should make. Caveat emptor is a gooA 
caution for him that buys, and it secures the seller in pubfer 
judicature, but not in court of conscience ; and the old laws of 
the Romans were as nice in this affair as the conscience of a 
Christian. Titus Claudius Centumalus* was commanded by- 
the augurs to pull down his house in the Coelian mountain, bc^ 
cause it hindered their observation of the flight of birds. He. 
exposes his house to sale ; Publius Calpumius buys it, and ia 
forced to pluck it down ; but complaining to the judges, he had 
remedy, because Claudius did not tell him the true state of Uwt 
inconvenience. He that sells a house infected with the plagna* 
or haunted with evil spirits, sells that which is not worth such 
a price which it might be put at, if it were in health and peaoe; 
and therefore cannot demand it, but openly, and on publication 
of the evil. To which also this is to be added, — That in some< 
great faults, and such as have danger (as in the cases now spai> 
cified), no diminution of the price is sufficient to make the me&* 
chant just and sincere, unless he tells the appendant misohief ^ 

• Cioeroy Off. iii. 10. 4. Hens. 
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to some peraoD8 in many cases, and to all persons in 
cases, it is not at all valuable ; and they would not pos* 
it, if they might, fbr nothing. M arcus Gratidianus* Ixiught 
•r house of Sergius Orata, which himself had sold before; but 
bceanse Sergius did not declare the appendant vassalage and 
9errice, he was recompensed by the judges : for although it was 
certain that Gratidianus knew it, because it had been his own, 
yet &portuit ex bona fide cfentMtciaH, said the law ; ^* it con-^ 
cemed the ingenuity of a good man to have spoken it openly." 
\xt all cases it must be confessed in the price, or in the words : 
bat when the evil may be personal, and more than matter of 
interest and rooltey, it ought to be confessed, and then the 
foods prescribed, lest by my act I do my neighbor injury, and 
I receive profit by his damage. Certain it is, that ingenuity is 
die sweetest and easiest way ; there is no difficulty or case of 
edOBcience in that ; and it can have no objection in it, but that 
possibly sometimes we lose a little advantage, which, it may 
be,. we may lawfully acquire, but still we secure a quiet con- 
sflience ; and if the merchandise be not worth so much to me, 
Aeii neither is it to him ; if it be to him, it is also to me ; and 
therefore I have no loss, no hurt to keep it, if it be refused. 
But he that secures his own profit, and regards not the interest 
of another, is more greedy of a full purse than of a holy con- 
si^ienee, and prefers gain before justice, and the wealth of his 
pnvate before the necessity of public society and commerce, — 
being a son of earth, whose centre is itself, without relation to 
heaven, that moves on another's point, and produces flowers 
for others, and sends influence on all the world, and receives 
nothing in return but a cloud of perfume, or the smell of a fat 
Slierifice. 

God sent justice into the world, that all conditions, in their 
several proportions, should be equal ; and he that receives a 
good, should pay one ; and he whom I serve, is obliged to feed 
aad to defend me in the same proportions as I serve; and 
justice is a relative term, and supposes two' persons obliged ; 
and though fortunes are unequal, and estates are in majority 
and subordination, and men are wise or foolish, honored or de« 

* CicerOyOiT, iii. 16. 9. 
TAY. VOL. III. H 
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spised, yet in the intercourses of justice God hath made that 
there is no dilBTerence* And therefore it was esteemed ignohle 
to dismiss a servant, when com was dear ; in dangers bf ship- 
wreck, to throw out an unprofitable boy, and keep a fair 
horse ; or for a wise man to snatch a plank from a drowning 
fool ; or if the master of the ship should challenge the board, 
on which his passenger swims for his life ; or to obtrude ffilse 
monies on others, which we first took for true, but at last ditf- 
coYered to be false; or not to discover the gold, which Ihft 
merchant sold for alchymy. The reason of all these is, because 
the collateral advantages are not at all to be considered in 
matter of rights ; and though I am dearest^ myself^ as mj 
neighbor is to himself, yet it is necessary that I permit him to 
his own advantages, as I desire to be permitted to mine. lUimt 
therefore^ simplicity and ingenuity in all contracts is perfectly 
and exactly necessary, because its contrary : destroys that 
equality which justice bath placed in the affairs of men, and 
makes all things private, and makes a man dearer to himself, 
and to be preferred before kings, and republics, and cburches ; 
it destroys society, and it makes multitudes of men to be bat 
like herds of beasts, without proper instruments of exchange, 
and securities of possession ; without faith, and without pro- 
priety; concerning all which there is no other account •to be 
given, but that the rewards of craft are but a little money, and 
a great deal of dishonor, and much suspicion, and proportion* 
able scorn ; watches and guards, spies and jealousies, are his 
portion. But the crown of justice is a fair life, and a clear re- 
putation, and an inheritance there where justice dwelb since 
she left the earth, even ' in the kingdom of the Just,' who shall 
call us to ^judgment for every word, and render to every m«i 
according to his works.' And what is the hope of the hypo- 
crite , though he hath gained, when the Lord taketh away his 
soul ? Tolkndum est ex rebus c<mtrakendis omne mendatium;* 
that is the sum of this rule. ** No falsehood or deceit is to be 
endured in any contract." 

5. Christian simplicity hath also its necessity, and passes 
obligation on us towards enemies, in questions of law or war« 

* CicerO; Off. iii. 15. 5. Housing. 
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Phtareh coramends Lysander and Philopoemeti for theit crafi^ 
and ^btlety in war ; but commends it not as an ornament to 
dieir manners^ but thai which had influence into prdqierom 
eyeots : jast as Ammianus affirms,* iVu^o diserimine viritUis fi6 
daH, prosperos onmes laudari debere belhrvm evenhu : ** what* 
aoever in war is prosperous, men use to commend/' But he 
that is a good soldier, is not always a good man. Gallicratidas 
was a good man, and followed the old way of downrigfht hos- 
tflity, kmXovv KoX ytvvaioy rwv ^yejxovtov rpoiroif. But Lysandtf 
was ravovftyosy koi fro^itrrris aratats ^laironrcXXwi^ ra rov woXi'* 
fi09, ** a Gtafty man, full of plots, but not noble in the conduct 
of his arms.^' * I remember Euripides brings in Achilles, com-i 
meoding the ingenuity of his breeding, and the simplicity and 
nobleness of his heart : 

*Ey^ 8* vv* hfipHts ^wf^vrrirov rpa/^els, 
Xeiponfos, iiuiBov roibs rpivovs airkods Ix^*"' 

*'The good old man, Chiron, was my tutor, and he taught me 
to use simplicity and honesty in all my manners."! It was 
well and noble'. — But yet some wise men do not condemn all 
soldiers, that use to get victories by deceit : St. Austin allows 
it to l)e lawful ; and St. Chrysostom commends it.^ These 
good men supposed that a crafty victory was better than a 
bloody war; and certainly so it is, if the power gotten by craft 
be not exercised in blood. But this business, as to the case of 
conscience, will quickly be determined. Enemies are no per- 
sons bound by contract and society, and therefore are not 
obliged to open hostilities and ingenuous prosecutions of the 
war ; and if it be lawful to take by violence, it is not unjust to 
take the same thing by craft. But this is so to be understood, 
that, where there is an obligation, either by the law of nations 
or by special contracts, no man dare to violate his faith or 
honor, but in these things deal with an ingenuity equal to the 
truth of peaceful promises, and acts of favor, and endearment 
to our relatives. Josephus tells of the sons of Herod, that in 



* In Lysand. f Iphig. in Aul. 927. Beck, vol. i. p. 520. 
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their enmities with their uacle Pherora&, and Saloipe, Aex 
had disf^reeiog manners of prosecution, as they had disagree* 
ing hearts :* some trailed openly, and thought their enmity the 
more honest, because it was not cqncealed ; but, by the igno- 
rance and rude untutored malice, lay open to the close design 
of the elder brood of foxes. In this, because it was a particu- 
lar and private quarrel, there is no rule of conscience, but fh^t 
it be wholly laid aside, and appeased with charity ; for th^ 
openness of the quarrel was but the rage and indiscretion of 
the malice; and the close design was but the craft and ad- 
vantage of the malice. But in just wars, on that side where 
a competent authority, and a just cause, warrants the aims, 
and turns the active opposition into the excuse and license 
of defence, there is no restraint on the actions and words 
of men in the matter of sincerity, but that the laws of nations be 
strictly pursued, and all parties, promises, and contracts, ob- 
served religiously, and by the proportion of a private and 
Christian ingenuity. We find it by wise and good men men- 
tioned, with honor, that the Romans threw bread from the be- 
sieged capitol into the stations of the Gauls, that they might 
think them full of corn ; and that Agesilaus discouraged the 
enemies, by causing his own men to wear crowns, in token of a 
naval victory gotten by Pisander, who yet was at that time 
destroyed by Conon ; and that Flaccus said the city was taken 
by JBmilius ; and that Joshua dissembled a flight at Ai ; and 
the consul, Quinctius, told aloud that the left wing of the ene- 
mies was fled, and that made the right wing fly ; and that Va- 
lerius Laevinus bragged prudently that he had killed Pyrrhus ; 
and that others use the ensigns of enemies' colors and garments. 
Concerning which sort of actions and words, Agesilaus, in 
Plutarch,t said ov fiovoy to bUaioy, &XXa Kai boia voXKrj, Kai to 
/ueO* iihoyri$ Kepbaiytiy iveari, ** It is just and pleasant, profit- 
able and glorious." But to call a parley, and fall in on the 
men that treat ; to swear a peace, and watch advantage.; to 
entertain heralds, and then to torment them, to get from them 
botices of their party ; these are such actions which are disho- 
norable and unjust, condemned by the laws of nations, and es- 

• Hist. lib. xvi. c. 6. f Rualdi, torn. i. p. 6U0. 
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seiitial justice, and by all the world. And the Hungarian 
army was destroyed by a Divine judgment, at the prayer and 
appeal of the Mahometan enemy, for their violating their fiiith 
and honor, and profaning the name of Christ, by using it in a 
solemn oath to deceive their enemies : To fi^u aitutra^evov a&* 
r^Tv, ruv ©cwv ifrri Karafpovtlv* ** This is to despise God, when 
inen first swear by him, and then violate their oaths or leagues^ 
their treaties or promises." In other cases liberty hath 
been taken by all men, and it is reproved by no man, since the 
first simplicity of fighting and downright blows did cease, by 
the better instructed people of the world, which was, as is 
usually computed, about the end of the second Carthaginian 
vrar. Since that time, some few persons have been found so 
noble as to scorn to steal a victory, but had rather have the 
glory of a sharp sword than of a sharp wit. 

But their fighting-gallantry is extrinsical to the qaestion of 
Idwful or unlawful. 

6. Thus we see how far the laws of ingenuity and Christian 
simplicity have put fetters on our words and actions, and 
' directed them in the paths of truth and nobleness ; and the first 
degrees of permission of simulation areiii the arts of war, and the 
ckses of just hostility. But here it is usually inquired. Whether 
it be lawful to tell a lie or dissemble, to save a good man's life, 
or to do him a great benefit ? — a question which St. Austin was 
much troubled withal, affirming it to be of the greatest difficulty ; 
for he saw, generally, all the doctors before his time allowed it; 
lind of all the fathers, no man is noted to have reproved it but 
St. Austin alone, and he also, as his manner is, with some 
variety: those which followed him, are to be accounted on his 
score. And it relies on such precedents, which are not lightly 
to be disallowed. For so Abraham and Isaac told a lie, in the 
case of their own danger, to Abimelech ; so did the Israelitish 
mid wives to Pharaoh, and Rahab concerning the spies, and 
David to the king of 6ath, and the prophet that anointed 
Saul, and Elisha to Hazael, and Solomon in the sentence of 
the stolen child ; concerning which Irensus hath given us a 
rule. That those whose actions the Scripture hath remarked, 
and yet not chastised or censured, we are not, without great rea- 
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«on and certain rule, to oondenm. But whether -his mle'ca» 
extend to this case, is now to be inquired. 

1. It is certain that children may be cozened into goodness^ 
and sick men into health, and passengers in a storm inlQ 
safety; and the reason of these is, — because not only the etid 
is fair, and charitable, aitd just^ but the means are such whi^ 
do no< injury to the persons, which are. to receiye benefit; be** 
cause these are persons who* are, either naturally or accid^nlK 
ally, ignorant and incompetent judges of* affairs: and if they 
be also wilful, as such persons most commonly are, there is iH 
art and nature left no way to deal with Hiem, but with innot 
cent, charitable, and artificial deoeptions : they are not xiapa? 
ble of reason and solid discourses, and therefore either must 
be exposed to all harms,, like lions' whelps, wbeb their nufs^- 
and sire are taken in a toil, or else be provided for In ways 
proportionable to their capaeity. 

2. Sinners may not be treated with tbci liberty we tiJte- til 
children and sick persons, .because they most serve God with 
choice and election ; and therefore,* although a sick man ma^ 
be cozened into his health, yet a man must hot be cozen^ 
Into his duty; which ia no duty at all, or pleasing to €rod> 
imless it be voluntary and chosen ; rand therefore, they are to 
betreated with arguments proper to move their wills, by the 
instrument of understanding specially, being persons of |)«rfbct 
faculties, and apt to be moved by the vrays of health and of a 
man. It is an argument of infirmity, that in some cases itdU 
necessary to make pretences; but those pretences are not 
made legitimate, unless it be by the infirmity of the interested 
man with whom we do comply. My infirmity cannot make 
it lawful to make colors and images of things ; bat the infir- 
mity of him with whom I deal, may he such, that he can be 
defended or instructed no other way. But sinners that ofifend 
God by choice, must have their choice corrected, and their irn* 
derstandings instructed, or else their evil is not cured, nor their 
state amended. 

8. For it is here very observable, that in intercourses of tliis 
nature we are to regard a double duty-^the matter of justice, 
and the rights of charity ; that is, that ^ood be done by law^- 
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fid JQ^tmiiielits : for it is certoiii it is not lawful to abuse a 
nao's understandingpr with a purpose to gain him sixpence ; it 
is not fit to do evil for a good end, or to abuse one man, to 
pteaerre or. do advantage to another* And therefore it is not 
sufficient that I intend, to do good to my neighbor; for I may 
Slot therefore tell a lie and abuse his credulity, because his un« 
derstanding hath a right as certain as his will hath, or as his 
mney ; and his right to truth is no more to be cozened and 
defrauded, than his right unto his money. And therefore such 
artificial intercoutses are nowise to be permitted, but tosuoh per-i 
sons over whose understandings we have power and authority* 
Plato said it was lawful for kings and governors to dissemble, 
because. there is great necessity for them so to do; but it was 
oradelysaid, so nakedly to deliver the doctrine: for in such 
things, which the people cannot understand and yet ought to 
obey., there is a liberty to use them as we use children, who are 
of BO other condition or capacities than children ; but in all 
thi&gs where they can and ought to choose, because their un- 
derstanding is only a servant to God, no man hath power to 
abuse their crednhty and reason, to preserve their estates and 
peacci. But because children, and mad people, and diseased^ 
are such whose understandings are in minority and under tui- 
tion^ they are to be governed by their proper instruments and 
proportions: To yap AYad6y Kp€irT6v kvn rf^t iXifieiatf said 
Procltts; '* A good turn is to be preferred before a true say- 
ing.'' It is only true to such persons who cannot value truth, 
and prefer an intellectual before a material interest. It is bet- 
ter for children to have warm clothes than a true proposition, 
and therefore, in all senses, they and their like may be so 
tresited ; but other persons, who have distinct capacities, have 
an injury done them by being abused into advantages ; and al- 
though those advantages make them recompense, yet he that 
18 tied to make a man recompense, hath done him injury, and 
committed a sin, by which he was obliged to restitution : and 
therefore the man ought not to be cozened for his own good. 
. 4. And now, on the grounds of this discourse, we may more 
easily determine concerning saving the life of a man by telling 
a lie in judgment. Aci /ue wfurparr^iy rots flXou, dXXa fiixpi 
Oedv, said Pericles of Athens, when his friend desired him to 
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swear on his side; ** I will assist my friend, so far as I may 
not dishonor God.'' And to lie in judgment is directly against 
the being of government, the honor of tribunals, and the cons* 
mandment of God ; and therefore by no accident can be hal* 
lowed ; it is Kaff airo ijuivXoy xal ypeicrov, as Aristotle said of U 
lie, it is *' a thing evil in itself;" that is, it is evil in the whole 
kind, ever since it came to be 'forbidden by God. And there- 
fore all those instances of crafty and delusive answers whi^b 
are recorded in Scripture, were extrajudicial, and had not thfs 
load on them, to be deceiving of authority in those things where 
they had right to command or inquire, and either were before 
or besides the commandment, not at all against it. And since the 
law of Moses forbade * lying in judgment* only, by that law we 
are to judge of those actions in the Old Testament, which were 
committed after its publication.: and because in the sermons 
of the prophets, and especially in the New Testament, Christ 
hath superadded or enlarged the law of ingenuity and hearty 
simplicity, we are to leave the old Scripture precedents on the 
ground of their own permissions, and finish our duty by tb^ 
rules of our religion ; which hath so restrained our words, thai 
they must always be just, and always charitable; and therein 
no leave given to prevaricate, but to such persons where there 
can be no obligation, persons that have no right, such with 
whom no contract can be made, such as children, and fools, 
and infirm persons, whose faculties are hindered or depraved. 
I remember that Secundus extremely commends Arria for de* 
lading her husband's fears concerning the death of his beloved 
boy. She wiped her eyes, and came in confidently, and sat 
by her husband's bed-side ; and when she could no longer 
forbear to weep, her husband's sickness was excuse enough to 
legitimate that sorrow, or else she could retire ; but so long she 
forbore to confess the boy's death, till Caecinni^ Paetus had so 
far recovered, that he could go forth to see the boy, and need 
not fear with sorrow to return to his disease. It was, indeed, 
a great kindness and rare prudence, as their affairs and laws 
were ordered ; but we have better means to cure our sick ; our 
religion can charm the passion, and enable the spirit to en* 
tertain and master a sorrow. And when we have such rare 
supplies out of the storehouses of reason and religion; we have 
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less reason to use these arts and little devices, which are ar- 
gnments of an infirmity as great as is the charity ; and there- 
fore we are to keep ourselves strictly to the foregoing mea- 
sures. * Let every man speak the truth to his neighbor, putting 
away lying, for we are members one of another;'* and, * Be 
as harmless as doves,' saith our blessed Saviour in my text ; 
which contain the whole duty concerning the matter of truth 
and sincerity. In both which places, truth and simplicity are 
founded on justice and charity ; and, therefore, wherever a lie 
is in any sense against justice, and wrongs any man of a thing, 
his judgment and his reason, his right or his liberty, it is ex- 
pressly forbidden in the Christian religion. What cases we 
can truly suppose to be besides these, the law forbids not; 
and therefore it is lawful to say that to myself which I be- 
lieve not, for what innocent purpose I please, and to all those, 
over whose understanding I have, or ought to have, right. 

These cases are intricate enough ; and therefore I shall re- 
turn plainly to press the doctrine of simplicity, which oUght to 
be so sacred, that a man ought to do nothing indirectly, which 
it is not lawful to own ; to receive no advantage by the sin of 
another, which I should account dishonest, if the action were 
my own ; for whatsoever disputes may be concerning the law- 
fulness of pretending craftily in some rare and contingent cases, 
yet it is on all hands condemned, that my craft should do injury 
to my brother. I remember, that when some greedy and indi'- 
gent people forged a will of Lucius Minutius Basilius, and 
joined M. Crassus and Q. Hortensius in the inheritance, that 
their power for their own interest might secure the others' share; 
they, suspecting the thing to be a forgery, yet being not princi- 
pals and actors in the contrivance, alieni facinmumunnsculum 
vmrepudiaverunty ** refused not to receive a present made them 
by another's crime ;"t but so they entered on a inoiety of the 
estate, and the biggest share of the dishonor. We must not 
be crafty to another's injury, so much as by giving countenance 
to the wrong; for tortoises and the ostrich hatch their eggs 
with their looks only ; and some have designs, which a dissem- 
bling face, or an acted gesture, can produce : but as a man 

* Ephes. iv. 25. t Cicer. Off. iii. 18. 4. Hens. 
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nty commit adiillery with his eye, so with his«ye ako he may 
tell a lie, and steal with one finger, and do Injury coUaterally» 
and yet design it with a direct intuition^ on which he lookf 
with his face over his shoulder ; and by whatsoever iastniment 
wy neighbor may be abused, by the same instrument I »», if 
I do design it antecedently, or fall on it together with sottie* 
thing else, or rejoice in it when it is done. 

7. One thing more I am to add, that it is not lawful to tell 
a lie in jest. It was a tirtoe noted in Aristides and Epami- 
nondasy that diey wo«ild not lie, ovi* er iratims nA rp9wf, 
** not in sport." And as Christian simplicity forbids all lying 
in matter of intere&t and serious rights ; so there is an app^Ux 
to this precept, forbidding to lie in mirth ; f or < of every idle 
word a man shall speak, he shall give account in the day of 
judgment.' And such are the^ < jestings' which St. Paul reckons 
amongst. * things uncomely/ But among these, fables, apo- 
logues, parables^ or figures of rhetoric, and any artificial instru- 
ment of instrnotion or innocent pleasure afe not to be reckoned. 
But he that, without any end of charity or institution shall tell 
lies pnly to become richculous in himself, or mock another, hath 
set something on his doomsday book, which must be t^ken off 
by water or by fire, that is, by repentance or a judgment. 
. Nothing is easier than simplicity and ingenuity : it is open 
and ready without trouble and artificial cares, fit for commu- 
nities, and the proper virtue of n^en, the necessary appendage 
of useful speech, without which, language were given to men 
/as. nails and teeth to lions, for nothing but to do mischief. It 
is a rare instrument of institution, and a certain token of cou- 
rage : the companion of goodness and a noble mind ; the pre- 
server of friendship, the band of society, the security of mer- 
chants, and the blessing of trade ; it prevents infinite of quar- 
rels, and appeals to judges, and suffers none of the evils of jea- 
lousy. Men, by simplicity, converse as do the angels ; they 
do their own work, and secure their proper interest, and serve 
the public, and do glory to God. But hypocrites, and liars, 
and dissemblers, spread darkness over the face of affairs, and 
make men, like the bliiid, to lyalk softly and timorously ; aod 
crafty men, like the close air, suck that which is open, aod 
devour its portion^ and .destroy its liberty : and it is the pnse 
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of devils, and the dishonor of the soul, and the canker of so- 
ciety, and the enemy of justice, and truth, and peace, of wealth 
and honor, of courage and merchandise. He is a good man 
vfitik whom a blind man may safely converse ; dignus quicum 
m tenelnis mices,* to whom, in respect of his fair treatings, 
the darkness and light are both alike : but he that bears light 
on the face, with a dark heart, is like him that transforms him- 
self into an angel of light, when he means to do most mis- 
chief. Remember this only ; that false colors laid on the face 
beanear the skin and dirty it, but they neither make a beauty 
nor mend it. — ' For without, shall be dogs, and sorcerers, and 
whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie.'f 

* €ic. Off. iii. 19. 10. f Apocal. xxii. 15. 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON XII. 

PSALM LXXXVI. — VERSE 6. 

PART I. 

Man, having destroyed that in which God delighted, the 
beauty of his soul, fell into an evil portion, and being seized on 
by the divine justice, grew miserable : state of this his sorrow 
dilated on. Yet in this misery God remembered his own crea* 
ture, and by his mercy rescued him from the sword of his josh 
tice, the punishment of his guilt, and the disorder of his sin : the 
topic of God's mercy enlarged on. He that deeply considem 
it, and dwells awhile in the depths thereof, can hardly help 
talking wildly, and without order in his discoursings : this illus- 
trated. 

It is proposed in the present discourse to consider, 1. that 
mercy, being an emanation of the divine goodness towards us, 
supposes us and found us miserable. But in this account of 
God*s mercies, we must not reckon the miracles and graces of 
creation, or any thing of the nature of man, in the noble facul- 
ties and capacities for delight with which he endowed us, or the 
evil qualities and passions imparted to other animals, which he 
imparted not to us : these are to be considered as acts of bounty 
rather than mercy ; these God gave to us when he made us, 
and before we needed mercy : but when we forfeited all his 
favor by our sins, then that these endowments were continued 
or restored to us, this became a mercy, and ought to be so 
reckoned :'for it was a rare mercy that we were suffered to live 
at all, or that the anger of God punished us so gently : but 
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when the rack is changed into an axe, and the axe into an im- 
prisonment, and the imprisonment into an enlargement, and the 
enhirgement into an entertainment, and the entertainment into 
an adoption, these are the steps of a mighty favor and perfect 
redemption : this topic enlarged on. And if God be thus kind 
when he is angry, what is he when he feasts us with caresses of 
his more tender kindness ? 

2. But as a circle begins every where and ends no where, so 
does the mercy of God : after all thb great progress, it began 
anew. Now that he had once more made us capable of mer* 
oies, Gknl had what he desired, and what he could rejoice in ; 
amnething on which he could pour forth his kindness. 

3. God's mercies, or the mercies of his giving, came first on 
us by the mending of our nature : for the ignorance into which 
we fell is instructed, and better learned in spiritual notices, than 
Adam's morning knowlege in Paradise : our appetites are 
oade subordinate to the Spirit, and the liberty of our will is 
improred, haying the liberty of the smu of God. Christ hath 
done more for us in grace and advantage, than we lost by 
Adam : and as man lost Paradise and got heaven, so he lost 
the integrity of the first, and got the perfection of the second 
Adam : his Iwing 90ul is changed into a qnicheBing spirit, &c« 
fiut there are two great instances in which human nature is 
vastly advanced : 1. besides body and soul, which was the sum 
total of Adam's constitution, God hath superadded to us a third 
firinciple, the beginner of a better life, the Spirit ; by which 
Aenew man is renewed in us day by day : 2. the advancement 
«f human nature by Christ, when he carried it up with him, at 
bb ascension, above the seats of angels : this topic fully en- 
larged on. 

. 4. To this it may be added, that the divine mercy is so en- 
larged towards us, that we are not; only fellow-ministers and 
flirvants with the angels, and, regarding our nature in Christ's 
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pereon^ dialted above tham, but we shall also be Iheir jiidgw? 
this explained and ilhistrated. ... 

6. The next order of divine mercies to be remariced is abo 
tn ioiprbvement of our nature, or an appendage to it; :fat 
irfaereasoureonstitotion, both of body and soul, is weak andsab« 
jeet to mutilation and imperfection, &c. God hath, in his.iiifif» 
nite mercy, provided for every condition rare, supplies ^fooM^! 
fort and advantage against natural defects and wants, ISiua 
he gives to blind men better memories: want of.children: he 
recompenses with freedom from care and pain : sorrow he aUcip* 
viates by the sympathy which he implants in the breasts of m^^ 
&c. God sent no greater evil into the world than the.neces* 
sity of our eating bread in the sweat of our brows; but ^ven 
here he defeats the purposes of his wrath by the ioundatioii of 
his mercy : for this labor and sweat of our brows is so far from 
being a curse^ that without it our very bread would not.be ^ 
great a blessing. And for the other part of the severe law .and 
ra'borious imposition, that we must work out our spiritual iat«r<t 
ests with the labors of the spirit ; though thb may seem to b6b>a 
device of torture, to punish man with continual vexation, y«t j| 
hath in it a large ingredient of mercy, or rather is nothiog bilj^ 
an intire mercy in its constitution, for, if it were not for this* 
we had nothing of our own to present to God, nothing pco^ 
portionable to the great rewards of heaven, ^c: this e&r 
larged on. 

6. As an appendage to this instance of the divine mercy, we 
may account, that, not only in nature, but in contingent and 
emergent events, God makes compensation to us for all the 
eviis of chance and the hostilities . of accident Instance of 
Joseph ; of the children of Israel in Egypt ; the overturning .^^f 
many kingdoms. In the mean time affliction serves religion, 
and tries the children of God. Instance of David, who would 
have suffered more had he suffered less : other example3 ci<)ed» 
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They that love to talk of the mercies of tbe Lord, and to re- 
eoant his good things, cannot but have observed that God de^ 
lights to be called by appellatives which relate to miserable and 
afflicted persons ; he is #Ae Father of the fatherless, and an 
aeeuffer of the toidfiw's cause; &c. On this ground let us 
aeeouni whether mercy.be not the greater ingredient in that 
death and deprivation, when I lose a man, and get God to be 
ny Father, &o. And if, in our greatest misery God's mercy is 
so conspicuous, what can we suppose him to be in his loving* 
kiBdnesses? The sum is this: God intends every accident 
should minister to virtue, and every virtue is the nurse of joy, 
and both of them are daughters of the divine goodness, &o. 



PART II. 

7. God having by these means secured us from the evils of 
nature and contingences, as our Father ; he next makes provi- 
siOtt for us to supply all those necessities whicb himself hath 
made. For even to make them was a great circumstance of 
his mercy : this instanced in the case of hunger and thirst ; 
also in the case of our other desires or wants, and the large 
abundance of things created for their gratification. God xuses 
us a9 Joseph did his broths Beiy amin : we have many changes 
of. raiment, and our mess is five times bi^;er than the provision 
made for our brothers of the creation. But the mercies of 
God are to be estimated also according as provision is dis-* 
ponged to ev^ry single person; for, not to speak of hir boun- 
ties to the rich» God hath jalao made provision for the poorest 
persons ; so that if they can but rule their desires, they shall 
Imve their tebles furabhed : this topic enlarged on. It may 
also be observed, that there aie vast provisions made for our 
health in the secret storehouses of nature; and these are so 
many miracles of Providende, thptt they give plain demonstra- 
tion of .what relation we bear to heaven : this topic farther 
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eolarg^ed on : and it is shown that Ood plants remedies there , 
where, the diseases are most popular ; and that every country 
is best provided against its own evils. 

8. But because such is the bounty of God, that he hath pro* 
vided a better life for the inheritance of man ; if he be so 
merciful in making provision for our less noble part, what rsgre 
arts may we expect from his mercy in securing to us our eter- 
nal portion ! Here it may be considered, that it is an infinite 
mercy of the Father of mercies, that he hath appointed to us 
such a religion as leads us to a vast felicity through pleasant 
ways : this topic enlarged on. It is concluded that we cannot 
be happy without being pious ; and that the Christian religion 
is the greatest security and most certain instrument of making a 
man rich, and pleasing, and healthful, and wise, and beloved : 
this remarked in two or three instances. 

1. The whole religion of a Christian as it relates to others, 
is nothing but justice and mercy, certain parents of peace and 
benefit ; and on such a supposition, what evil can come to a: 
just and merciful, a necessary and useful person? this ex- 
plained. 

2. And because there is no evil that can befall a just man; 
unless it comes by injury and violence, our religion hath also 
made as good provision against that too, as the nature of the 
thing will suffer : for by patience we are reconciled to the suf- 
ferance, by hope and ^ faith we see a certain consequent re- 
ward, &c. * 

3. But when we consider that the Christian religion conisists 
in doing good to all men ; that it is made up of mercies and 
friendly conventions ; and that all are to do good works for 
necessary uses, and not to be burthensome where it citn be 
avoided; what more can be wished for men in relation to 
others, and what can be more beneficial to themselves, than 
that they be such as others will value for their own interest, 
such as princes and nobles ought to esteem, and all men can 
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make use of aceordiog to their sereral conditions; so that an* 
leas a persecution disables them» they oan not only maintain 
^mselves, but oblige others to charity? 

4. To which may be added this material consideration : that 
all those graces, which oblige us to do good to others, are no- 
thing else but certain instruments of bringing advantage to our- 
selves: this enlarged on. 

5. The very charity, and love, and mercy, that is com* 
manded in our religion, is in itself a great excellency ; not 
only in order to heaven, but to the comforts of the earth also ; 
and such, without which. a man is not capable of blessing or 
comfort. And he that sent charity and friendship into the 
world, intended charity to be as relative as justice, and to have 
its effect both on the loving and the beloved person : this ex* 
plained and illustrated. 

The above account being so great, we need not reckon the 
collateral issues and little streams of comfort, which God hath 
made to issue from that religion to which he hath obliged us ; 
si^^h as are mutual comforts— ^visiting the sick — instructing the 
ignorant — converting souls, &c. — Christian graces, which God 
hath made necessary, and obliged us to possess them under pain 
of damnation ; that is, he hath made it so sure to us to be- 
come happy even in this world, that if we will not be so, he 
tiireatens to destroy us : this topic enlarged on. But other 
mercies must now be considered. 

9. God, that he might secure our duty, with our present 
and consequent felicity, hath tied us with golden chains, and 
bound us not only with the bracelets of love and hope, but with 
the ruder cords of fear and reverence ; even with all the in-^ 
numerable parts of a restraining grace. Various methods 
described by which God's interposing graces check the efforts 
of our desires, and prevent our bad and lustful designs from 
taking effect. And his mercy is not less in separating men 
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from tiiis occasions of siii ; from the neighborhood and tem^tftK 
tiontoit: this topic enlarged on. 

10. The next order of mercies is of so pure and immingl^ a 
constitution, that it hath at first no regard to the capacities Had 
dispositioniiof the receivers : and afterwards, when it hatb> it 
relates only to such conditions as itself creates and pmdueea 
in the suscipient ; that is, the mercies of the divine predeslina** 
Uon : this topic enlarged on^ 

11.. Lastly; all the mercies of God are centred in diii4 
which is the whole felicity of man ; and God is so great a lover^ 
of souls, that he provides securities and fair conditions for th^m^^ 
even against all our reason and hopes, our expectations aft4 
weak discoursings : this instanced in a few particulars. Con-*- 
clusion. 

PART III. 

There are other orders of mercies; but. as the number Is^ 
without measure, we can reckon only a few more, and tbem; 
without order. 

1. Good men have observed, that the provide^e of God is* 
so great a provider for holy living, and does so certainly minis^- 
ter to religion, that nature and chance, the order .of the world, 
and the influences of heuven, are taught to serve the ends oi, 
God and the j^pirit of man : this considered in the case of tb^ 
Jews. But when the Christian religion had taken root and 
filled all lands, then the whole nature of things, the creation^ 
became subservient to the kingdom of grace ; and the head .j^C^ 
the religion is also the head of the creatures, and ministers aU. 
the things of the world in order to the Spirit of grace : this ^picr 
enlarged on. 

2. But that which is next,.and not much unlike the design of 
this wonderful mercy, is, that all the actions of religion, though/ 
mingled with circumstances of differing, and sometimes of eoOr. 
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Imdietory relations, are 90 comceatrated in Grod their proper 
centre, and conducted in such pureehanneb of reason and rule, 
^at no one duty contradicts anoihev ; and it can never be ne- 
OMsary for any man, in any case, to sin : this explained imd 
commented on. 

1. After all this» ^e may sit down and reckon by great sums 
bis graeious^ gifts, and tell the minutes of eternity by his mer^ 
cies. God hath given us his laws to rule us, his wiurd to instruct 
iis^ his Spirit to guide us, his angels to protect, us, his ministers 
to exhort us : be hath revealed all our duty, affrighted our fol- 
lies wiUi the fear of death, exercised our faith, and confirmed 
Qiir hopes, &c. : a large catalogue of his mercies farther enu- 
merated : yet this is but one half. The mercies of giving only 
liaye been told : but those of forgiveness are greater, though not 
more. Me is ready to forgive ; and on this stock thrives the 
interest of our great hope, the hope of a blessed immortality. 
The state from which God desires to deliver us described : the 
pwy conditions which he requires firom us. In all the parts of 
our duty, it may be, there is but one instance in which we are 
to do greft violence to our natural end first desires : nature and 
evil of a besetting sin dilated on. 

'2. God's readiness to pardon appears in this, that he pardons 
befiHre we ask ; for he that bids us ask for pardon, hath in design 
and purpose done the thing already. 

S. Nay, God is so ready in his mercy, that he did pardon us 
&9esk before he redeemed us. For what is the secret of the 
mystery that the eternal Son of God should suffer for us ? He 
that did thi9 is God : and when he did l^is that he might par- 
don us, was he at that instant angry with us ? was this an effect 
of his anger or of his love} 

4. God even pardoned us before we sinned ; and when he 
foresatv our sin, he sent his Son to die for us : our pardon waa 
^^ted by Christ's death many ages ag6 : and for the sins of 
to-morrow, and of the next day, Christ is ahready dead ; is aU 
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ready risen from the dead ; already makes intercession and 
atonement : this topic enlarged on. 

5. There is yet a higher degree : for God so pardoned us once, 
that we should need no more pardon : he pardons us Inf iuming 
every one ofua away from our iniquiiie$, 

6. Moreoyer, a higher degree of pardon is still left beyond 
this : for although we do not abjure our covenant, renounce 
Christy and extinguish the Spirit, yet we resist him, and grieve 
him, and go off from the holiness of the covenant, and return 
again, and very often step aside, and need this great pardon to 
be perpetually renewed : and to thb purpose Jesus Christ is our 
Advocate with the Father : this enlarged on. 

7. God is so ready to forgive, that he himself works our dis- 
positions towards it by his preventing grace, without which 
we should not be found to hope for a pardon, nor to work 
for it, nor to ask it, nor to receive it : this topic enlarged on. 

These are the great degrees of God's forwardness and readi- 
ness to forgive ; for the expression of which no language is sa(^ 
ficient, but God's own words, describing mercy in all thos^ 
dimensions which can signify to us its greatness : Hu mercy 
reacheth unto the heavens, &:c. But besides the former great 
lines of the mercy of forgiveness, there is another chain, which 
but to produce and tell its links, is to open a cabinet of jewels, 
where every stone is as bright as a star, &c. 1. God is long^^ 
suffering, though he be provoked every day, &c. : 2. he also 
forgives a sinner oftentimes, and takes a little thing for an ex- 
cuse, &c. : 3. when God perceives himself forced to strike, yet 
then he takes off his hand, and repents him of the evil : 4. 
when he is forced to proceed, he yet makes an end before he 
has half done, and is glad of a pretence to pardon us: 5. he 
forgets our sin, and puts it out of his remembrance : 6. he 
sometimes gives pardon beyond all his revelations and his de- 
clared will, &c. : 7. God pardons the greatest sinnersi and hath 
left them on record : instances quoted, &c. 
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We see the largeness of this treasure : but we can see no 
end : for we have not yet looked on the rare arts of Gonyersion^ 
nor considered that God leaves the natural habits of virtues, 
even after the acceptation is interrupted, &c. 

The result of this consideration is, that as we fear the divine 
judgments, so we should adore and love his goodness ; and let 
the golden chains of his mercy tie us to a noble prosecution of 
our duty, and the interests of religion : but let us never forget 
that mercy is like the rainbow ; it shines here as long as it is 
not hindered ; but we must not look for it after it is night. 
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SERMON XIL 
THE MIRACLES OF THE DIVINE MERCY. 



PSALM LXXXVI. — VERSE 5. 

For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive, and plenteous in 
mercy' to all them that call on thee. 

PART I. 

Man having destroyed that which God delighted in, that is, 
the beauty of his soul, fell into an evil portion, and being seized 
on by the divine j ustice, grew miserable, and condemned to an 
incurable sorrow. Poor Adam, being banished and undone, 
went and lived a sad life in the mountains of India, and turned 
his face and his prayers towards Paradise ; thither he sent hic» 
sighs, to that place he directed his devotions, there was his 
heart now, where his felicity sometimes had been : but he knew 
not how to return thither, for God was his enemy, and, by many 
of his attributes, opposed himself against him. God's power 
was armed against him ; and poor man, whom a fly or a fish 
could kill, was assaulted and beaten with a sword of fire in the 
hand of a cherub. God's eye watched him, his omniscience 
was man's accuser, his severity was the judge, his justice the 
executioner. It was a mighty calamity that man wa§ to un- 
dergo, when he that made him, armed himself against his crea- 
ture, which would have died or turned to nothing, if he had but 
withdrawn the miracles and the almightiness of his power : if 
God had taken his arm from under him, man had perished. 
But it was, therefore, a greater evil when God laid his arm oo 
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faim, and against kirn, and seemed to support him, that he mifht 
be longer kiliiog^ him. In the midst of these sadnesses, God 
remembered his own creature, and pitied it ; and, by his mercy, 
rescued him from the hands of his power, and the sword of his 
justice, and the punishment of his guilt, and the disorder of his 
sin ; and placed him in that order of good things where he 
oiiji^ht to have stood. It was mercy that preserved the noblest 
of 6od's creatures here below ; he who stood condemned and 
undone under all the other attributes of God, was only saved 
and rescued by his mercy ; that it may be evident that God's 
merey is above all his works, and above all ours, greater than 
the creation, and greater than our sins. As is his majesty, so 
Is bis m^cy, that is, without measures and without rules, sit- 
ting in heaven and filling all the world, calling for a duty 
that he may give a blessing, making man that he may save 
hint, punishing him that he may preserve him. And €rod's 
justice bowed down to his merc^, and all his power passed 
into miercy, and his omniscience converted into care and wateb- 
fulness, into providence and observation for man's avail ; and 
Heaven gave its influence for man, and rained showers for our 
food atid drink ; and the attributes and acts of God sat at the 
foot of mercy, and all that' mercy descended on the head of 
man. For so the light of the woild in the morning of the crea- 
tion was spread abroad like a curtain, and dwelt no' where, but 
iilled the expatuum with a dissemination great as the unfoidings 
of the air's looser garment, or the wilder fringes of the fire, 
without knots, or ordet*, or combination ; but God gathered the 
beams in his hand, ond united them into a globe of fire, and 
all the light of the n^orld became the body of the sun ; and he 
lent some to his weaker sister that walks in the night, and 
guides a traveller, and teaches him to distinguish a house from 
a river, or a rock from a plain field. So is the mercy of God, 
a vast ej^nmm and a huge ocean ; from eternal ages it dwelt 
round about the throne of God, and it filled all that infinite 
distance and space, that hath no measures but the will of God: 
until God, desiring to communicate that excellency and make 
it relative, created angels, that he might have persons capable 
6f huge gifts ; and man, who he knew would need forgiveness. 
For so. the angels, our elder brothers, dwelt for ever in the 
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houae of theii: Father, and never brake hift commandiii^Bli ; 
but we, the youager, like prodigals, forsook our Father's ho«i», 
and went into a strange country, and followed stranger counep, 
and spent the portion of our nature,, and forfeited all our title 
to the family, and came to need another portion. For, «vtr 
since the fall of Adam, — who, like an unfortunate man,, spent 
all that a wretched man could need, or a happy man could 
have,— our life is repentance, and forgiveness is all our por^joii;; 
and though angels were objects of God*s bounty, yet man only 
is, in proper speaking, the object of his mercy : and the mercy 
which dwelt in an infinite circle, became confined to a little 
ring, and dwelt here below ; and here shall dwell below, tilLit 
bath carried all God's portion up to heaven, where it aball 
i;eign in glory on our crowned heads for ever and ever ! 
. But for him that considers God's mercies, and dwells awUle 
in that depth, it is hard not to talk wildly, and without art asd 
order of discoursings. St. Peter talked he kn^ew not whajt, 
when he entered into a cloud with Jesus on Mount Tabor, 
though it passed over him like the little curtains, that ride oa 
the, north wind, and pass between the sun and us. And wlica 
we converse with a light greater than the sun, $nd taste a 
sweetness more delicious than the dew of heaven, and in our 
thoughts entertain the ravishments and harmony o( that atose*- 
ment, which reconciles God to man, and man to felicity > — i^ 
will be more easily pardoned, if we should be like persons diat 
admire much, and say but little : and indeed we can best coa^ 
fess the glories of the Lord by dazzled eyes, and a stammering 
tongue, and a heart overcharged with the miracles of this infi* 
nity. For so those little drops that run over, though they be 
not much in themselves, yet they tell that the vessel was full* 
and could express the greatness of the shower no otherwise but 
by spilling, and in artificial expressions and runnings over. Bnt 
because. I have undertaken to tell the drops of the ocean, and 
to span the measures of eternity, I m*ust do it by the great lines 
of revelation and experience, and tell concerning God's mercy 
as we do concerning God. himself, that he is that great fountain 
of which we all drink, and the great rock of. which we all eal» 
and on which we all dwell, and under whose shadow we all am 
refreshed. God's mercy is all this; and we can only draw^ 
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§r«at lines of it, and reckon the constellations of our hemi^ 
Inhere, instead of telling tbe number of the stars ; we only cfto 
fei^oii what we feel and what we live by : and though there 
be, in every one of these lines of fife, enough to engage us foir 
ever to do Ood service, and to give him praise $ yet it is cer- 
tmi there are very many mercies of God on us, and towards us, 
'^aiid e^Hieerning us, which we neither feel, nor see, nor under- 
ate|id as yet ; but yet we ai'e blessed by them, and are pre^ 
#0rved and secured, and we shall then know them, when w0 
*40fme to give God thanks in the festivities of an eternal sab- 
bttth. But that I may cohfine my discourse Into order, since 
^the subject of it cannot, I consider, '■ 

^ 1. That mercy, being* an emanation of the Divine goodness 
on us, supposes us and found us miserable. In this account 
oofceerning the mercies of God, I must not reckon the miraclen 
«m1 graces of the creation, or any thing of the nature of man, 
men tell how great an endearment God passed on us that he 
jaamie us men, capable of felicity, apted with rare instruments 
ot diicouTse and reason, passions and desires, notices of sense', 
md reflections on that sense ; that we have not the deformity 
ofa<»ocodile, nor the motion of a worm, nor the hunger of a 
wolf, nor the wiidness of a tiger, nor the birth of vipers, nor 
the. life of flies, nor the death of serpents. 

Our excellent bodies and useful faculties, the upright motion 
«id the tenacious hand, the fair appetites and proportioned 
satisfactions, our speech and our perceptions, our acts of life, 
the rare invention of letters, and the use of writing and speak- 
ing at distance, the intervals of rest and labor, (either of which, 
a they were perpetual, would be intolerable) the needs of 
fiacre and the provisions of Providence, sleep and business, 
feireahments of the body and entertainments of the soul ; these 
are to be reckoned as acts of bounty rather than mercy : God 
gave BB these when he made us, and before we needed mercy; 
Aeae were portions of our nature, or provided to supply our 
cmsequent necessities : but when we forfeited all God's favor 
hfxmr sins, then that they were continued or restored to us 
b^me a mercy, and, therefore, ought to be reckoned on this 
VBMT account. For it was a rare mercy that we were suffered 
teitve at all, or that the anger of God did permit to us one 

TAY. VOL. III. I 
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hUming, thai be did pttBiali us so gendy : but wbes theiaiAL 
kcliaiige^ into an axe, and the axe into an intprisoiinieiitf aod 
4ie imprisoDiiieBt changed into an ^larfement, aad Hie ealarge- 
Bieat into an entertainment in the family, and this entertaia^- 
juent passes on to an adc^tion ; ^ese are steps of a mi|^ity^ 
&Tor, and peifeet fedemption from our sin : and the letumin^ 
back our own goods is a gifk, and a perfect donative, sw ectea i d 
hf the apprehensions of the calamity from whence erery lesnr 
punishment began to free us. And^us it was that God pa- 
aiished us, and visited the sin of Adam on his porterity* He 
threatened we should die, and so we did, but not so as we de^ 
served : we waited for death, and stood sentencedr a«d ace 
4aily summoned by sicknesses and uneasiness ; and every day 
is a new reprieve, and brings a new favor, certain as the revofai- 
tion of the i^an on that day ; and at last, when we must die by 
tiie trteversible decree, tibiat death is changed intoi asleep, aad 
that ideepis in the bosom of Christ, and there dwells all pea6e 
find security, and it shall pass forth into glories and fejioities. 
We looked for a judge, and behold a Saviour ! we feased an 
accuser, and behold an Advocate ! we sat down ia sorrow, aad 
vise iir joy : we leaned on rhubarb and aloes, and our sfte&m 
were made of the sharp leaves of Indian fig^i'trees, aad so^we 
fed, and so were clothed; but the rhubarb proved medieiiMil, 
and the rough leaf of the tree brought its fruit wrapped up in 
its foldings : and round about our dwellings was planted a h^dge 
of thorns and bundles of thistles, the aconite aad the luriony, 
ihe nightshade and the poppy ; and at the root of these grew 
the healing plantain, which, rising up into a tallness, by the 
friendly invitation of heavenly influence, turned about the tree 
'Of the cross, and cured the wounds of the tb<Mms, and the ouiae 
of the ^istles, and the malediction of man, and die wrath of 
Ood. Si sic irascitur, qwfmodo conmvatvr? " If Ood be 
thus kind when he is angry, what is he when he feasts us.wilb 
caresses of his more tender kindness ?" All that God reatoiad 
to us after the forfeiture of Adam, grew to be a double kind- 
ness; for it became the expression of a bounty which knew a€»t 
how to repent, a gractousness that was hot to.be altered, though 
we were ; and that was it which we needed. That is the fitsk 
general : all the bounties of the creation became mercies to as. 
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teben God eoDtkiiied diein to ut» aad restored them after Ihqr 
were forfeit. 

. 2. Bat as a circle begins e^ery where and end» no where^ so 
do the n^rcies of 6ed ; after all this huge progress, now it 
befpMi iwew : * God is good and gracious/ and * God is ready 
$a forgire.' Now, that he had once more made us capable of 
nwicies, God had what he desired, and what he could rejoice 
in« something on which he might pour forth his' mercies. And, 
1^ the way, this I shall observe, (for I cannot but speak with- 
out art, when I speak of that which hath no measure) God 
made us capable of one sort of his mercies, and we made our- 
selves capable of another. ' God is good and gracious,' that 
is, desirous to give great gifts : and of this God made us recep- 
tive, first, by giving us natural possibilities, — that is, by giving 
those gtfts, he made us capable of more ; and next, by restoring 
UB to his favor, that he might not, by our provocations, be hin- 
dered from raining down his mercies. But God is also * ready 
tofergive:^ and of this kind of mercy we made ourselves ca- 
llable, even by not deserving it. Our sin made way for his 
gace, and our infirmities called on his pity ; and because we 
simwd we became miserable, and because we were miserable 
we became pitiable ; and this opened the other treasure of his 
mercy ; that because our * sin abounds,' his ' grace may super- 
abound.' In tlus method we must confine our thoughts : 

1 . Giving. C Thou, Lord, art good, 1 plenteous in mercy to all 

2. Forgiving. ( and ready to forgive, 3 them that call on thee. 

3. God's mercies, or the mercies of his giving, came first on 
us by mending o^ our nature : for the ignorance we fell into, iB 
ittstroeted, and better learned in spiritual notices, tiian Adam's 
momtag knowiege in Paradise ; our appetites are made subor- 
diaale to the Spirit, and the liberty of our wills is improved, 
liaviftg * the liberty of the sons of God ;' and Christ hath dona 
us m0^ grace and advantage than we lost in Adam : and as 
man lost Paradise, and got heaven ; so he lost the integrity of 
Ibe first, and got the perfection of tiie seoond Adam: his 
* living soul' is changed into * a quickening spirit;' our din* 
cerning faculties are filled with the spirit of faith, and our pas< 
sbns and desires are entertained with hope, and our election is 
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sMQtified with charity, and our first life of a temporal pbi^ 
session is passed into a better, a life of spiritual expectatioBSil 
and, though our first parent was forbidden it, yet we live of the 
fruits of the tree of life. But I instance in two grctat thtnga; 
in which human nature is greatly advanced, and passed on ta 
greater perfections. The first is, that besides body and soal; 
which was the sum total of Adams constitution, God hadi 
superadded to us a third principle, the beginner of a better liSt^ 
I mean, the Spirit: so that now man hath a spiritual aUd 
celestial nature breathed into him, and the old man, that is, the 
old constitution, is the least part, and in its proper operatiolis 
is dead, or dying ; but the new man is that which gives deno- 
mination, life, motion, and proper actions to a Christian, and 
that is renewed in us day by day. But secondly, htimao nature 
is so highly exalted and mended by that mercy, which Ood 
sent immediately on the fall of Adam, the promise of Clirisi; 
that when he did come, and actuate the purposes of this mis^ 
ston, and ascended up into heaven, he carried human naiase 
above the seats of angels, to the place whither * Lucifer, tis^ 
BOO of the morning,' aspired to ascend, but in his attempt feM 
into hell. For (so said the prophet) the eon of the momiof; 
said, * I will ascend into heaven, and sit in the sides of tl|e 
north,' that is, the throne of Jesus seated in the east, called the 
sides or obliquity of the north. And as the seating of his hmnan 
nature in that glorious seat brought to him all adoration, atfd 
the majesty of God, and the greatest of his exaltation ; so' it 
was so great an advancement to us, that all the angels of heaven 
take notice of it, and feel a change in the appendage of their 
condition ; not that they are lessened, but that we, who in 
nature are less than angels, have a relative dignity greater, and 
an equal honor of being fellow-servants. This mystery is plain 
in Scripture, and the real effect of it we read in both the Testsp- 
ments. When Manoah, the father of Samson, saw- an angel, he 
worshipped him;* and, in the Old Testament, it was esteemed 
lawful ; for they were the lieutenants of God, sent with the 
impresses of his majesty, and took in his uame the homage from 
us, who then were so much their inferiors. But when the man 

; * Judges, xiil. 
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^iftst Jesus was exalted,, and made the Locd of all the ang^b^ 
ihra.they became our fellow-servaatSy and «might not reoem 
.mnahip from- any of the servants of. Jesus, especially from pro- 
^ets and martyrs, and those that «are ministers of * the testis 
jnony of Jesus.' And, therefore, when an angel appeared to 
^.John, and he, according to the custom of th^ Jews, fell 
damn and worshipped him, as not yet knowing, or not consi- 
dering any thing to be contrary; the angel reproved him, 
,ssying, * See thou do it not ; I am thy fellow-serviant, and of 
■thy brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the sayings 
^ this book : worship God ;** or, as St. Cyprian f reads it, 
*^, woiship Jesus." God and man tyre now only capable of 
rworsbip; but no angel: God, essentially; man, in the person 
lof Christ, and in the exaltation of our great Redeemer : but 
jmgels not so high, and, therefore, not capable of any religious 
tWorship.. And this dignity of man St. Gregory explicates 
bkOjxl Quid e$t, quod, ante RedemptorUudventum, adoraniur 
^Mminibu$ [ongeli] et tacent, postmodum vera adorari refue- 
;§mut ? " Why did the angels of old receive worshippings, and 
esr^re silent; but, in the New Testament, decline it, and fear 
-j^ accept it ?" NUi quod naturam wmtram, quam prius dt^ 
^ffMrant, pogtquam hanc iuper se OMwmpiam aqnciunty pro.^ 
0faiam nbi videri pertimeicunt ; nee jam tub ^e.pelut infirmmm 
pm^iemnere ausi sunt, quam super se, viz. in CwH Rege, v^ne* 
^mntur: " The reason is because they, seeing our nature, which 
.th§y did so lightly value, raised up above them, they fear to 
jee it humbled under them; neither do thay any more despise 
the weakness, which tliemselves worship in the King of He«*- 
.ven." The same also is the sense of the gloss of St. Ambro80, 
4^nsbertus^ Haymo, Bupertus, and others of old ; and Ribera, 
. SAlmeron, and Lewis of Granada of late : which beingso plainly 
<^nsonant to the words of the angel, and consigned by the tes* 
4^iiiiony of such men, I the rather note, that those who wor8hi|r 
;ftlkgels, and make religious addresses to them,may see what 
{privilege themselves lose, and how they part with the honor of 
,^hrist, who in his nature relative to us is * exalted far above 

* Revel, xxii. 9. f De Bono Patientias. 

X HoipiJ. viii. in Evangel. 
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all tbrones, and prineipalities, and domniions.' I need not ad4 
ittstre to this : it k like the sun, the biggest body of ltght» and 
nothing can describe it so well as its own beams : and there ia 
not in nature, or the advantages of honor, any thing greater, 
than that we have the issues of that mercy which makea as 
fellow-servants with angels, too much honored to pay them a 
religions worship, whose Lord is a man, and he that is their 
King, is our Brother. 

4. To this, for t6e likeness of the matter, I add, that the 
Divine mercy hath so prosecuted us with the enlargement of 
his favors, that we are not only fellow-ministere and servants 
with the angels, and, in our nature in the person of Christy 
exalted above them; but we also shall be their judges. And 
if this be not an honor above that of Joseph or Mordecai, an 
honor beyond all the measures of a man, then there are in ho- 
nor no degrees, no priority or distances, or characters of fame 
and nobleness. Christ is the great Judge of all the world ; bis 
human nature shall then triumph over evil men and evil spirits; 
then shall the devils, those angels that fell from their first oii^ 
ginals, be brought in their chains from their dark prisons, and 
once be allowed to see the light, that light that shall confonnd 
them ; while all that follow the Lamb, and that are accounted 
worthy of that resurrection, shall be assessors in the judgment. 
' Know ye not,' saith St. Paul, * that ye shall judge angels V* 
And Tertullian, speaking concerning devils and accursed spi"- 
rits, saith. Hi sunt tmgeli quos judicaturi gumus ; hi sunt ox- 
geli quibu9 in lavacto reminciammus ; ** those angels which we 
renounced in baptism, those we shall judge in the day of the 
Lord's glory, in the great day of recompenses.*'t And that the 
honor may be yet greater, the same day of sentence that con- 
demns the evil angels, shall also reward the good, and increase 
their glory : which because they derive from their Lord and 
OUTS, from their King and our elder Brother, ' the King of 
Glories,' whose glorious hands shall put the crown on «li 
our heads, we, who shall be servants of that judgment, and 
BOme way or other assist in it, have a part of that honor, to 
be judges of all angels, and of all the world. The effect of 

* 1 Cor. vi. 3. t De Cult. Foemin. 
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l^iese things oaght to be tii», that we do not by base aetiooa 
dishonor that nature, that sits on the throne of God, that feigns 
Ofrer angeb, ^at shall sit in judgment on all the world. It i« 
a great indeceocy that the son of a king should bear water oi^ 
hm heady and dress vineyards among the slaves ; or to see a 
wise man, and the guide of his country, drink drunk among the 
meanest of his servants ; but^when members of Christ shall be 
made members ef a harlot, and that which rides above a rainr 
bow, stoops to an imperious whorish woman ; when the soul 
that is sister to the Lord of angels, shall degenemte into the 
foolishness or rage of a beast, being drowned with the blood of 
the grape, or made mad with passion, or ridiculous with weaker 
Mfies ; w;e shall but strip ourselves of that robe of honor, with 
which Christ hath invested and adorned our nature ; and 
carry that portion of humanity, which is our own, and which 
Ood hath honored in some capacities above angels, — into a 
pcirtion of an eternal shame, and become less in all senses, and 
eqpiaUy disgraced with devils. The shame and sting of this 
change shall be, that we turned the glories of the Divine meroy 
hito the baseness of ingratitude, and the aaaassMnt of suffering 
the Divine veugeanoe. But I pass on. 

5. The next order of Divine mercies that I Aall remark* is 
alao «tt improvement of our nature, or an appendage to it. For^ 
whereas our constitution is weak, our souls aft to diminntioii 
aad impedite faculties, oar bodies to mutilation and impetfec- 
tion, to blindness and crookedness, to stammering and sorrows^ 
to baldness and deformity, to evil conditions and accidents of 
body, and to passions and sadness of spirit ; God hath, in hia 
infinite mercy, provided for every condition rare suppletories of 
comfort and usefulness, to make recompense, and sometimes 
with an overrunning proportion, for those natural defects, 
which were apt to make our persons otherwise contemptabley 
and^or conditions intolerable. God gives to blind men better 
memories. For on this account it is that RufliBus tnakes men«> 
tion of Didymus of Alexandria, who, being blind, was blest 
with a faziB attention and singular memoryi and by prayer, and 
hearing, and meditating, and disccNirsing, came to be one of die 
most excellent divines of that whole age. And it was more 
remarkable in Nicasiys Mechliniensis, who, being blockish 9,1 
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his book, in his first childhood fell into accidental blindness* 
and from thence continually grew to so quick an apprehension 
and so tenacious a memory, that he became the wonder of hid 
contemporaries, and was chosen rector of the college at Mech-^ 
Kn, and was made licentiate of theology at Louvain, and doc*- 
tor of both the laws at Cologne, living and dying in great re-^ 
putation for his rare parts and exoellent learning. At the same' 
rate also God deals with men in other instances : want of chil- 
dren he recompenses with freedom from care ; and whatsoever 
evil happens to the body is therefore most commonly single 
and unaccompanied, because God accepts that evil as the 
{>unishment of the sin of the man, or the instrument of his virtue 
or his security, and it is reckoned as a sufficient antidote. G6d 
hath laid a severe law on all women, that * in sorrow they shaR 
bring forth children :' yet God hath so attempered that sorrofr, 
that they think themselves more accursed if they want that 
sorrow; and they have reason to rejoice in Uiat state, the 
trouble of which is alleviated by a promise, ' that they shall be 
saved in bearing children.' He that wants one eye, hath the 
force and vigorousness of both united in that which is left 
him : and whenever any. man is afflicted with sorrow, his rea- 
son and his religion, himself and all his friends, persons that 
are civil and persons that are obliged, run in to comfort him ; 
and he may, if he will observe wisely, find so many circum- 
skiuces of ease and remission, so many designs of providence 
and studied favors, such contrivances of collateral advantage, 
and certain reserves of substantial and proper comfort, that m 
the wbole sum of affairs it often happens, that a single cross is 
a double blessing, and that even in a temporal sense ' it is bet- 
ter to go to the house of mourning' than of joys and festival 
egressions. Is not the affliction of poverty better than the 
prosperity of a great and tempting fortune ? Does not wisdom 
dwell in a mean estate and low spirit, retired thoughts, aad^ 
under a sad roof? And is it not generally true, that sickness 
itself is appayed with religion and holy thoughts, with pious 
r^olutions. and penitential prayers, with returns to God and to 
sober counsels? And if this be true, that God sends sorrow 
to cure sin, and affliction be the handmaid to grace; it is also 
certain that every sad contingency in nature is doubly recomv 
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penaed with the advantages of religion » besides those interre- 
olsg refreshments which support the spirit, and refresh. its in* 
struments. I shall need to instance but once more in this 
particular. 

God hath sent no greater evil into the world, than that * in 
the sweat of our brows we shall eat our bread ;' and in the dif- 
ficulty and. agony, in the sorrows and contention of our sou}s, 
we shall ' work out our salvation/ But see how iii the first of 
these God hath outdone his own anger, and defeated the pur* 
poses of his wrath, by the inundation of his mercy : for this 
laibor and sweat of our brows is so far from being a curse, that 
vritbont it, our very bread would not be so great a blessing. Is 
it not labor that makes the garlick and the pulse, the sycamore 
asd the cresses, the cheese of the goats and the butter of the 
sheep, to be savory and pleasant as the flesh of the roebuck, or 
die milk of the kine, the marrow of oxen, or the thighs of birds? 
If it were not for labor, men neither could eat so much, noc 
relish so pleasantly, nor sleep so soundly, nor be so healthful 
i|or so useful, so strong nor so patient, so noble nor so un« 
tempted. And as God hath made us beholden to labor for the 
purchase of many good things, so the thing itself owes to labov 
many degrees of its worth and value. And therefore I need not 
reckon, that besides these advantages, the mercies of God have 
found out proper and natural remedies for labor; nights to cure 
the sweat of the day, — sleep to ease our watchfulness, — rest to 
alleviate. our burdens, — and days of religion to procure our rest : 
and things are so ordered, that labor is become a duty, and an 
act of many virtues, and is not so apt to turn into a sin as its 
ciHitrary ; and is therefore necessary, not only because we need 
it for making provisions for our life, but even to ease the labor 
of our rest; there being no greater tediousness of spirit in the 
wodd than want of employment, and an inactive life : and the 
h^j man is not only unprofitable, but also accursed, and he 
groans under the load of his time ; which yet passes over the 
active man light as a dream, or the feathers of a bird ; while 
thfi.unemployed is a disease, and like a long sleepless night to 
hi|Qself,.andaload unto his country. And therefore, although, 
in this particular, God hath been so merciful in this infliction, 
that from the sharpness of the curse a very great part of mankind 
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are freed, and there are myriads of people good and bad, who 
do not < eat their bread in the sweat of their brows ;' yet Um 
is but an oyerrunning and an excess of the divine merey ; God 
did more for us than we did absolutely need : for he hath so 
disposed of the oircumstances of this curse, that man's affections 
are so reconciled to it, that they desire it, and are delighted iu 
it; and so the anger of God is ended in loving-kindness, and 
the drop of water is lost in the full chalice of the wine, and the 
curse is gone out into a multiplied blessing. 

But then for the other part of the severe law and laboriovs 
imposition, that we must work out our spiritual interest with 
the labors of our spirit, seems to most men to be so intolerable, 
that, rather than pass under it, they quit their hopes of heaven, 
and pass into the portion of devils. And what can there be to 
alleviate this sorrow, that a man shall be perpetually solicited 
with an impure tempter, and shall carry a flame within him, 
and all the world is on fire round about him, and every thing 
brings fuel to the flame, and full tables are a snare, and empty 
tables are collateral servants to a lust, and help . to blow the 
fire and kindle the heap of prepared tetnptations ; and yet amttn 
must not at all taste of the forbidden fruit, and he must not de-* 
sire what he cannot choose but desire, and he must not enjoy 
whatsoever he does violently covet, and must never satisfy his 
appetite in the most violent importunities, but must therefore 
deny himself, because to do so is extremely troublesome ? This 
seems to be an art of torture, and a device to punish man with 
the spirit of agony, and a restless vexation. But this also hath 
tn it a great ingredient of mercy, or rather is nothing else but a 
heap of mercy in its intire constitution. For^ if it were not for 
tiiis, we had nothing of our own to present to God, nothing pro* 
portion able to the great rewards of heaven, but either all men, 
or no man, must go thither; for nothing can distinguish ntan 
from" man, in order to beatitude, but choice and election ; and 
nothing can ennoble the choice but love, and nothing can exeir* 
cise love but difficulty, and nothing can make that difficulty but 
the contradiction of our appetite, and the crossing of our natuml 
affections. And therefore, whenever any of you are temfi^t^ 
violently, or grow weary in your spirits with resisting the pi^tU'* 
Umcy of temptatidtt, you may be cured, if you wilt please but 
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Id teoMwber and rejoice, that now yon Itaye aomethiDg of your 
own IQ fiye to God, soinethittg that he will be pleased toae^ 
eept, loaething that he hath gi^eii thee that thou mayest give 
il him : for our money and our time, our days of feasting and 
our days of sorrow, our disoourse and our acts of praias, oni: 
prayers and our songs, our vows and our offerings, our wor** 
shippings and protestations, and whatsoever else caa be ac* 
eoQBted in the sum of our religion, are only accepted according 
as they bear along with them portions of our will, and choice of 
lore, and appendant difficulty. 

Lastius est quoties magno tibi constat honesium. 

So that whoever can complain that he serres God with peias 
and mortifications, he is troubled because there is a distinction 
of things such as we call virtue and vice, reward uid punish- 
ment ; and if we will not suffer God to dbtiuguish the first, he 
will certainly confound the latter ; and his portion shall be 
blackness without variety, and punishment shall be his reward. 
. 6. As an appendage to this instance of divine mercy, we ai;e 
to account that, not only in nature, but in contingency and 
emergent eyen6H>f providence, God makes compensation. to wl 
far all the evils of chance and hostilities of accident, and brings 
good out of evil-; which is that solemn triumph which mercy 
makes over justice, when it rides on a cloud, and crowns its 
darkness with a robe of glorious light. God indeed suffered 
Josef^ to be sold a bond^slave into Egypt, but then it was that 
God intended to crown and reward his chastity; for by that 
means he brought him to a fair condition of dwelling, and there 
gave him a noble trial ; he had a brave contention, and be was 
a conqueror. Then God sent him to prison ; but still that was 
mercy; it was to make way to bring him to Pharaoh's court* 
And Grod brought famine on Canaan, and troubled all tha souls 
of Jacob's {(Etmily : and there was a plot laid for another mercy ; 
this was to bring them to see and partake of Joseph's glory. 
And then God brought a great evil on their posterity, and tbey 
groaned under taskmasters ; but this God changed into the mi« 
radie^ of his mercy, and suffered them to be afflicted that he 
might do ten miracles for their sakes, and proclaim to all the 
> Vodd Jiow deaf they were to God, And was not the greatest 
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good to mankind brought forth from the greatest treaaoo ikti' 
ttirer was committed^ — the redemption of the world, from the^ 
fact of Judas? God loying to defeat the malice of man and th# > 
arts of the devil by rare emergencies and stratagems of mercy^ 
It is a sad calamity to see a kingdom spoiled, and a cbuidi 
afflicted ; the priests slain with the sword, and the blood of 
nobles mingled with cheaper arad; religion made a cause o€ 
trouble, and the best men most cruelly persecuted ; govemmeift^ 
confounded, and laws ashamed; judges decreeing causes in fe«r' 
and covetousness, and the ministers of holy things setting thMM ; 
selves against all that is sacred, and setting fire on the fields^ 
and turning in * little foxes * on purpose to ' destroy the ^ 
yards.' And what shall make recompense for this heap of i 
rows, whenever God shall send such swords of fire ? £y«i the 
mercies of God, which then will be made public, when we shatk- 
hear such afflicted people sing, In canvertendo captniitateai^ 
Shn^ with the voice of joy and festival eucharist,^ among such' 
as keep holy day ;' and when peace shall become sweeter, and' 
dwjell the longer. And in the mean time it serves religion, and - 
the affliction shall try the children of God, and God shall crown . 
them, and men shall grow wiser and more holyf iknd leave their 
petty interests, and take sanctuary in holy living, and be taught 
temperance by their want, and patience by their suffering, and 
charity by. their persecution, and shall better understand the- 
duty of their relations ; and, at last, the secret worm that lay at 
the root of the plant, shall be drawn forth and quite extin^- 
guished. For so have I known a luxuriant vineswell into ina^*' 
gular twigs and bold excrescences, and spend itself in leaver ' 
and little rings, and afford but trifling clusters to the wine*^- 
press, and a faint return to his heart, which longed to be re**:. 
freshed' with a full vintage : but when the lord of the vine had 
caused the dressers to cut the wilder plant, and made it bleed,. * 
it grew temperate in its vain expense of useless leaves, and^ 
knotted into fair and juicy bunches, and made accounts of thist: 
loss of blood by the return of fruit. So is an afflicted province 
cured of its surfeits, and punished for its sins, and bleeds fori 
its long riot, and is left ungoverned for its disobedience, and: 
chastised for its wantonness; and when, the sword hath let- 
forth the corrupted bloody and the :jGHre hath piirgedtheresV ' 
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thiR it eoters into the double joys of restitution, and gives 
God thanks for his rdd, and confesses the mercies of the Lord 
Ir making the smoke to be changed into fire, and the cloud 
va$o a perfume, the sword into a staff, and his anger into 

WBDGJ, 

. Had not. David suffered more, if he had suffered less ?^ and 
had he. not been miserable, unless he had been afflicted ? He 
mitostood it well, when he said, ' It is good for me that I 
bipa been afflicted.' He that was rival to Crassus when he 
stood candidate to command the legions in the Parthian war^ 
was much troubled that he missed the d^nity ; but he saw 
biaiaelf blest that he escaped the death, and the dishonor of the 
overthrow, by that time the sad news arrived at Rome. The 
gentleman at Marseilles cursed his stars, that he was absent 
wdhen the ship set sail to sea, having long waited for a wind^ 
and missed it; but he gave thanks to the Pro?idence thst 
blmed him with the cross, when he knew that the ship perished 
ID the voyage, and all the men were drowned. And even those 
vfargios and barren women in Jerusalem that longed to become 
glad mothers, and for want of children would not be comforted, 
yet« when Titus sacked the city, found the words of Jesus true, 
' JHessed is the womb that never bare, and the paps that never 
gi^re suck.,' And the world being governed with a rare variety, 
a«d changes of accidents and providence ; that which is a nas- 
fortune in the particular, in the whole order of things becomes 
a hfessing bigger than we hoped for, then when we were angry 
with God for hindering us to perish in pleasant ways, or when 
he was contriving to pour on thy head a mighty blessing. Do 
not think the judge condemns you, when he chides you; nor 
think to read thy own final' sentencse by the first half of his 
words. Stand still, and see how it will be in the whole event 
of things : let God speak his mind out ; for it may be this sad 
beginning is but an art to bring in, or to make thee to esteem, 
and entertain, and understand the blessing. 

They that love to talk of the mercies of the Lord, and to 
recount his good things, cannot but have observed that God 
ddif^ts to be called by such appellatives, which relate to mi- 
serable and afflicted persons : he is ^ the Father of the father- 
less*' and an ' Avenger of the widow's cause ;' * he standeth 
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at the right hand of the poor, to save his seal from anrigfatews 
judges ;* ttnd * he is with us in tribulation.' And on this groiwd 
let us account whether mercy be not the greater ingredient ih 
that death and depriration, when I lose a man, and get Ood to 
be my Father; and when my weak arm of flesh is cut from my 
shoulder, and God makes me to lean on him, and becomes my 
patron and my guide, my adrocate and defends. And i£» ijt 
our greatest misery, God's mercy is so conspicuous, Vhat cM 
we suppose him to be in the endearment of his loring-kindnesst 
If his evil be so transparent, well may we know that on his 
face dwells glory, and from his eyes light and perpetual com- 
forts run 4n channels larger than the returns of the sea, whett 
it is driven and forced faster into its natural course by the rio^ 
lence of a tempest from the north. The sum is this : God iur 
tends every accident should minister to virtue, and every virtue 
is the mother and the nurse of joy, and both of them daughters 
of the Divine goodness ; and, therefore, if our sorrows do not 
pass into comforts, it is beside God's intention ; it is because 
we will not comply with the act of that mercy, which would 
save us by all means and all varieties, by health and- by sick*- 
ness, by the life and by the death of our dearest friends, by 
what we choose and by what we fear ; that as God's provideooe 
rules over all chances of things and all designs of men, so his 
mercy may rule over all his providence. 



SERMON XII. 



PART II. 



7* God having, by these means, secured us from the evils 
of nature and contingences, and represented himself to be our 
Father, which is the greatest endearment, and tie, and eicpres* 
sion of a natural, unalterable, and essential kindness ; he next 
makes provisions for us to supply all those necessitiet which 
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iMiBMelf hath made. For even to make necessities was a great 
enreomstance of his mercy ; and all the relishes of wine, and 
the savoriness of meat, the sweet and the fat, the pleasure and 
the satisfaction, the restitution of spirits and the strengthening ' 
of the heart, are not owing to the liver of the vine or the kid* 
iieys of wheat, to the blood of the grape or the strength of the 
Oorn, bat to the appetite or the necessity ; and therefore it is, 
^Mit he, — that sits at a full table, and does not recreate his 
stomach with fasting, and let his digestion rest, and place him- 
self in the advantages of nature's Intervals ;—he loses the bless* 
ing of his daily bread, and leans on his table as a sick man on 
Us bed, or the lion in the grass, which he cannot feed on : but 
he that wants it, and sits down when nature gives the sign, re* 
joices in the health, of his hunger, and the taste of his meat, 
and the strengthening of his spirit, and gives God thanks, 
while his bones and his flesh rejoice in the provisions of nature 
aad the blessing of God. Are not the imperfections of infancy 
nad the decays of old age the evib of our nature, because re- 
spectively they want desire, and they want gust and relbh, and 
reflections on their acts of sense ? and * when desire fails, pre- 
sently the mourners go about the streets.'* But then, that those 
desires are so provided for by nature and art, by ordinary and 
eEtraordinary, by foresight and contingency, according to ne- 
cessity and up unto convenience, until we arrive at abundance, 
is a chain of mercies larger than the bow in the clouds, and 
richer than the trees of Eden, which ^ere permitted to feed our 
miserable father. Is not all the earth our orchard and our gra- 
nary, our vineyard and our garden of pleasure ? and the face 
of the sea is our traffic, and the bowels of the sea is our viva- 
rium, a place for fish to feed us, and to serve some other colla- 
teral appendant needs; and all the face of heaven is a reposi- 
tory for influences and breath, fruitful showers and fair refresh- 
ments. And when God made provision for his other creatures, 
he gave it of one kind, and with variety no greater than the 
changes of day and night, one devouring the other, or sitting 
down with his draught of blood, or walking on his portion of 
grass : but man hath all the food of beasts, and all the beasts 

* Ecoles. xll. 
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themselves that are fit for food, and the food of angeb^ s&d tlni' 
dew of heaveoy aad the fatness of the earth ; and eyery part of 
his body hath a provision made for it ; and the smoothnew of 
the olive and ihe juice of the vine refresh the heart »nd mako 
the face cheerful, and serve the ends of joy and the festivity ifi 
man ; and are not only to cure hunger or to allay thirjit, but to 
appease a passion, and allay a sorrow. It is an infinite variety 
of meat, with which God furnishes out the. table of mankind* 
And in the covering our sin, and clothing our nakedness, 
God passed from fig-leaves to the skins of beasts, from aproii» 
to long robes, from leather to wool, and from thence t<^ tl|0 
warmth of furs, and the coolness of silks ; he hath, dressed nf»t 
only our needs, but hath fitted the several portion* of the yev» 
and made us to go dressed like our mother, leaving off the win- 
ter-sables when the florid, spring appears ; and as soon as tb^ . 
tulip fades, we put on the robe of summer, and then ^eer car . 
sheep for winter : and God uses us as Joseph did his brottwMr 
Benjamin ; we have many changes of raiment, and our m^ss^a 
five times bigger than the provision made for our brothers qt 
the creation. But the providence and mercies of God ase toi : 
be estimated also according as these provisions are dispei|sed - 
to every single person. For that I may not remark the boun-. 
ties of God running over the tables of the rich, God hath abo- 
made provisions for the poorest person ; so that if they can.bnt 
rule their desires, they shall have their tables furnished. And tjm 
is soured and provided for by one promise and two duties, by 
our own labor and our brother's charity : and our faith in tbia 
affair is confirmed by all our own, and by all the experience of 
other men. Are not all the men and the women of the world 
provided for, and fed, and clothed, till they die ? And was it. 
not always so from the first morning of the creatures ? And. 
that a man is starved to death, is a violence and a rare contin- 
gency, happening almost as seldom as for a man to have but; 
one eye; and if our being. provided for be as certain as for a^ 
man to have two eyes, we have reason to adore the wisdom, 
and admire the mercies of our almighty Father. But these, 
things are evident. Is it not a great thing that God hath made, 
such strange provisions for our health — such infinite differencea 
of plants — and hath discovered the. secrets of their nature by 
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mtte efcance, or by inspiration ? Either of which is the miracle 
df Providence, secret to us, but ordered by certain and regular 
dbcfees of Heaven. It was a huge diligence and care of the 
Dttme mercy that discovered to man the secrets of spagyric 
mecBcines, of stones, of spirits, and the results of seven or 
eight decoctions, and the strange effects of accidental mix* 
tares, which the art of man could not suspect, being bound 
up in the secret sanctuary of hidden causes and secret natures, 
and being laid open by the concourse of twenty or thirty little 
accidents, all which were ordered by God as certainly as are 
Hie first principles of nature, or the descent of sons from the 
fathers in the most noble families. 

. But that which I shall observe in this whole affair is, that 
there are, both for the provision of oar tables and the relief of 
our sicknesses, so many miracles of Providence, that they give 
pisili demonstration what relation we bear to Heaven : and the 
poor man need not be troubled that be is to expect his daily 
portion after the sun is up : for he hath found to this day ha 
was not deceived ; and then he may rejoice, because he sees, 
by an effective probation, that in heaven a decree was made, 
every day to send him provisions of meat and drink. And 
that is a mighty mercy, when the circles of heaven are bowed 
down to wrap us in a bosom of care and nourishment, and the 
vmckim of God is daily busied to serve his mercy, as his mercy 
sethres our necessities. Does not God plant remedies there, 
wh^re the diseases are most popular ? and every country is best 
provided against its own evils. Is not the rhubarb found where 
the sun most corrupts the liver ; and the scabious by the shore 
of the sea, that God might cure as soon as he wounds? and 
the inhabitants may see their remedy against the leprosy and 
the scurvy, befoi^ they feel their sickness? And then to this 
we may add nature s commons and open fields, the shores of 
rivers and the strand of the sea, the unconfined air, the wilder- 
ness &at hath no hedge ; and that in these every man may 
hunt, and fowl, and fish, respectively ; and that God sends 
soBue mirades and extraordinary blessings so for the public 
good, that he will not endure they should be enclosed and 
mtnAe several. Thus be is pleased to dispense the manna of 
Calabria> the medicinal waters of Germany, the muscles at' 
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Slays at this day, and tbe Egyptian beans in the marAes of 
Albania, and the salt at Troas of old ; which God, to defeat 
the tovetousness of man, and to spread his mercy oTer the fiice 
of the indigent, as the sun scatters his beams over the bosom 4£ 
the whole earth, did so order, that as long as every nan was 
permitted to partake, the bosom of heaven was open; but wh^ 
man gathered them into single handfuls, and m*de them impro- 
priate, God gathered his hand into his bosom, and bound the 
heavens with ribs-of brass, and the earth with decrees of iron i* 
and the blessing reverted to him that gave it, since they might 
not receive it to whom it was seat. And in general, this is the 
excellency of this mercy, that all our needs are certainly su|^^ 
plied and secured by a promise which God cannot break : bat 
he that cannot break the laws of his own promises, can bieidc 
the laws of nature, that he may perform his promise, aftd he 
will do a miracle rather than forsake thee in thy needs: so that 
our security and the relative mercy is bound on us by all the 
power and the truth of God. 

8. But because such is the bounty of God, that he hath pio«:^ 
vided a better life for the inheritance of man, if God is so mer- 
Giful in making fair provisions for our less noble part, in orttor* 
to the transition toward our country, we may expect that 4ite 
mercies of God have rare arts to secure to us his designed^ 
■bounty in-order to our inheritance, to that which ought to be" 
our portion for ever. And here I consider, that it is an infi^ 
nite mercy of the almighty Father of mercies, that he/ hath afn 
pointed to us such a religion, that leads us to a huge felicity 
through pleasant ways. For the felicity that is designed to im; 
is so above our present capacities and conceptions, that while 
we are so ignorant as not to understand it, we are also so foolish 
as not to desire it with passions great enough to perform the 
Jittle conditions of its purchase. God, therefore, knowing how 
great an interest it is, and how apt we should be to neglect k, 
hath found out such conditions of acquiring it, which are eaaes- 
and satisfaction to our present appetites. God hath bound o«f^ 
salvation on us by tbe endearment of temporal prosperities t 
and because we love this world so well, God hath so ordered 
it, that even this world may secure the other. And of thhi»> 
God in old times made open profession : for when he had ^^tfe^. 
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cretly destgned to bring his people to a glorious immortality io 
another world, he told them nothing of that, it being a thing 
bigger than the capacity of their thoughts or of their theology; 
bat told them that which woold tempt them most, and endear 
obedt^ice : * If you will obey, ye shall eat the good things ot 
the land ;' ye shall possess a rich country, ye shall triumph 
over your enemies, ye shall have numerous families, blessed 
children, rich granaries, overrunning wine-presses. For God 
knew the cognation of most of them was so dear between their 
affeolions and the good things of this world, that if they did 
not ob^y in hope of that they did need, and fancy, and love, 
and see» and feel, — it was not to be expected they should quit 
their affections for a secret in another world, whither before 
they come, they must die, and lose all desire, and all capa* 
cities of enjoyment. But thiis design of God, which was bare- 
faced in the days of the law, is now in the gospel interwoven 
secretly (but yet plain enough to be discovered by an eye of 
faith and reason) into every virtue ; and temporal advantage 
is a great ingredient in the constitution of every Christian grace. 
For so the richest tissue dazzles the beholder's eye, when the 
suol reflects on the metal, the silver and the gold weaved into 
faatestic imagery, or a wealthy plainness ; but the rich wire 
and shining filaments are wrought on cheaper silk, the spoil of 
worms and flies: so is the embroidery of our virtue. The 
glories of the Spirit dwell on the face and vestment, on the 
Mages and the borders, and there we see the beryl and the 
onyx, the jasper and the sardonyx, order and perfection, love, 
and peace, and joy, mortification of the passions and ravish- 
ment of the will, adherences to God and imitation of Christ, 
reception and entertainment of the Holy Ghost, and Ibugings 
after heaven, humility and chastity, temperance and sobriety ; 
these make the frame of the garment, the clothes of the^soul, 
that it may not be found naked in the day of the Lord's visi- 
tation ; but through these rich materials a thread of silk is 
drawn, some compliance with worms and weaker creatures, 
something that shall please our bowels, and make the lower 
maa to rejoice ; they are wrought on secular content and ma-^ 
terial satisfactions : and now we cannot be happy unless we be 
pious, and the religion of a Christian is the greatest security, 
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and the most certain instrument of making a man ricby^aji^' 
pleasing, and healthful^ and wise, and beloyed, in the whobd 
world. I shall now remark only two or three instances ; .for 
the main body of this truth I have otherwhere represented. 

1. The whole religion of a Christian, as it relates to others* 
is nothing but justice and mercy,* certain parents of peace an4 
benefit : and on this supposition, what evil can come to a J4i^ 
and a merciful, to a necessary and useful person '^ For, the firs^ 
permission of evil was on the stock of injustice. He that kill^ 
may be killed, and he that does injury may be mischieved; he 
that invades another man's right, must venture the loss of Jhis 
own ; and when I put my brother to his defence, he may 
chance drive the evil so far from himself, that it may reach fl^e,. 
Laws and judges, private and public judicatures^ wars and tri? 
bunals, axes and wheels, were made, not for the righteous^ but 
for the unjust ; and all that whole order of things and .persons 
would be useless, if men did do as they would willingly suffer*. 

2. And because there is no evil that can befall a just nia%» 
unjess it comes ly injury and violence, our religion hath alsf 
made as good provisions against that too, as the nature of th^ 
thing will suffer. For by patience we are reconciled to Jji^ 
sufferance, and by hope and faith we see a certain consequenj( 
reward ; and by praying for the persecuting man we are cure4 
of all the evil of the mind, the envy and the f|:etfulnes9 tha^t 
uses to gall the troubled and resisting man : and when we tuc^ 
all the passion into chanty, and God turns all the suffering 
into reward, there remains nothing that is very formidable^ Sq 
that our religion obliges us to such duties which prevent all 
evils that happen justly to men ; and in our religion no 9iai| 
can suffer as a malefactor, if he follows the religion truly ; aii4 
for the evils that are unavoidable and come by violence, thQ 
graces of this discipline turn them into virtues and rewardsj, an4 
make them that in their event they are desirable, and in th<^ 
suffering they are very tolerable. 

3. But then when we consider that the religion of a Chris* 
tian consists in doing good to all men ; that it is made iq> of 
mercies and friendships, of friendly conventions and assemblies 

* Life of Holy Jesus, part ill. disc. 14. 
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of saints ; that all are to do good works for necessary uses, 
that is, to be able to be beneficial to the public, and not to be 
burdensome to any, where it can be avoided ; what can be 
wished to' men in relation to others, and what can be more 
beneficial to themselves, than that they be such whom other 
men will value for their interest, such whom the public does 
need, such whom princes and nobles ought to esteem, and all 
men can make use of according to their several^ conditions ; 
that they are so well provided for, that, unless a persecution 
disables them, they can not only maintain themselves, but 
oblige others to their charity ? This is a temporal good, which 
air wise men reckon as part of that felicity which recompenses 
all the labors of their day, and sweetens the sleep of their 
night, and places them in that circle of neighborhood and 
amity, where mien are most valued and most secure. 

4. To this we may add this material consideration : that all 
those graces, which oblige us to do good to others, are nothing 
(else but certain instruments of doing advantage to ourselves. 
It is a huge nobleness of charity to give alms, not only to our 
brother, but for him. It is the Christian sacrifice, like that of 
Job, who made oblations for his sons when they feasted each 
other, fearing lest they had sinned against God. And if I give 
alms, and fast, and pray, in behalf of my prince or my patron, 
my friend or my children, I do a combination of holy actions, 
which are, of all things that I can do, the most effectual inter* 
cession for him whom I so recommend. But then observe the 
iart of this, and what a plot is laid by the divine mercy, to se- 
cure blessing to ourselves. That I am a person fit to intercede 
and pray for him, must suppose me a gracious person, one whom 
Ood rather will accept : so that, before I be fit to pray and in- 
terpose for him, I must first become dear to God ; and my cha- 
rity can do him no good, for whose interest I gave it, but by 
making me first acceptable to God, that so he may the rather 
hear me. And when I fast, it is first an act of repentance for 
myself, before it cjetn be an instrument of impetration for him. 
And thus I do my brother a single benefit, by doing myself a 
double one. And it is also so ordered, that when I pray for a 
person for whom God will not hear me, yet then he will hear 
m% for myself, though I say nothing in my own behalf; and 
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our prayers are like Jooathan's arrows; if they fall short, yet 
they return my friend or my friendship to me ; or if they go 
borne, they secure him whom they pray for ; and I have not only 
the comfort of rejoicing with him, but die honor and the reward 
of procuring him a joy. And certain it is that the charitable 
prayer for another can never want what it asks, or, instead of it, 
a greater blessing. The good man, that saw his poor brother 
troubled because he ha4 nothing to present for an offering at 
the holy communion, (when all knew themselves obliged to do 
kindness for Christ's poor members, with which themselves were 
incorporated with so mysterious a union) and gave him money 
that he might present for the good of his soul, as^other Chris- 
tians did, — had not only the reward of alms, but of religion 
too ; and that offering was well husbanded, for it did benefit to 
two souls. For as I sin when I make another sin ; so if I help 
him to do a good, I am sharer in the gains of that talent; and 
he shall not have the less, but I shall be rewarded on his stock. 
And this was it which David rejoiced in : Particeps gum om- 
nium timentium te: ' lean h partner, a companion, of all them 
that fear thee ;' I share in their profits. If I do but rejoke at 
every grace of God which I see in my brother, I shall be re- 
warded for that grace. And we need not envy the ezcelleney 
of another ; it becomes mine as well as his ; and if I do rejoice, 
I shall have cause to rejoice. So excellent, so full, so artificial 
is the mercy of God, in making, and seeking, and finding all 
occasions to do us good. 

5. The very charity, and love, and mercy that is commanded 
in our religion, is in itself a great excellency, not only in order 
to heaven, but to the comforts of the earth too, and such, with- 
out which a man is not capable of a blessing or a comforL 
And be that sent charity and friendships into the world, in- 
tended chanty to be as relative as justice, and to dp its effect 
both on the loving and the beloved person. It is a reward and 
a blessing to a kind father, when his children do well ; and 
every degree of prudent love which he bears to them, is an en- 
dearment of his joy ; and he that loves them not, but looks on 
them as burdens of necessity and loads to his fortune, loses 
those many rejoicings, and the pleasures of kindness which they 
feast withal, who love to divide their fortunes amongst them, 
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because iiJij have already divided large aad equal portions of 
their heart. I have instanced in this relation ; but it is true 
in all the excdlency of friendship: and every man rejoices 
twice, when he hath a partner of his joy. A friend shares my 
sorrow, and makes it but a moiety ; but he swells my joy, and 
ivakes it double. For so two channels divide the river, and 
lessen it into rivulets, and make it fordable, and apt to be drank 
lip at the jfirst revels of the Syrian star ; but two torches do not 
divide, but increase the flame. And though my tears are the 
sooner dried up when they run on my friend's cheeks in the 
furrows of compassion ; yet when my flame hath kindled his 
lamp, we unite the glories, and make them radiant, like the 
golden candlesticks that burn before the throne of God ; be- 
cause they shine by numbers, by unions, and confederations of 
light and joy. 

And BOW, on this account, which is already so great, I need 
not reckon concerning the collateral issues and Jittle streams 
of comfort, which God hath made to issue from that religion 
to which God hath obliged us ; such as are mutual comforts, — 
visiting sick people, — instructing the ignorant, — and so beco- 
:ming better instructed, and fortified, and comforted ourselves, by 
the instruments of our brother *s ease and advantages; — the 
glories of converting souls, of rescuing a sinner from hell, of a 
miserable man from the grave, — the honor and nobleness of 
being a good man, — the noble confidence and the bravery of 
innocence, — the ease of patience, — the quiet of contentedness, 
— ^the rest of peacefulness, — the worthiness of forgiving others, 
— the greatness of spirit that is in despising riches, — and the 
sweetness of spirit that is in meekness and humility ; —these 
are Christian graces in every sense ; favors of God, and issues 
of his bounty and his^mercy. But all that I shall now observe 
farther concerning them is this : that God hath made these ne- 
cessary; he hath obliged us to have them, under pain of damna- 
tion ; he hath made it so sure to us to become happy even in 
this world, that if we will n6t, he hath threatened to destroy 
us ; which is not a desire or aptness to do us an evil, but an 
art to qaake it impossible that we should. For God hath so 
ordered it, that we cannot perish, unless we desire it ourselves ; 
and unless we will do ourselves a mischief on purpose to get 
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hell, we are secured, of heaven : and there is not in the .nature 
of things any way that can more infallibly do the work of felicity 
on creatures that can choose, than to make that which they 
should naturally choose, be spiritually their duty : and then ha 
will make them happy hereafter, if they will suffer him to make 
them happy here. But hard by stand another throng of roer* 
cies, that must be considered by us, and God must be gloriQed 
in them ; for they are such as are intended to preserve to us aU 
this felicity. 

9. God, that he might secure our duty and our present, and 
consequent felicity, hath tied us with golden chains, and bound 
us, not only with the bracelets of love and the deliciousnesa of 
hope, but with the ruder cords of fear and reverence; even with 
all the innumerable parts of a restraining grace. For. it is a 
huge aggravation of h^man calamity to consider, that after a 
man hath been instructed in the love and advantages of his reli- 
gion, and knows it to be the way of honor and felicity, and thai 
to prevaricate his holy sanctions is certain death and disgrace 
to eternal ages ; yet that some men shall despise their religioo, 
others shall be very wary of its laws, and call the command- 
ments a burden ; and too many, with a perfect choice, shall de- 
light in death, and the ways that lead thither ; and they choosy 
money infinitely, and to rule over their brother by all means^ 
and to be revenged extremely, and to prevail by wrong, and t4> 
do all that they can, and please themselves in all that they de- 
sire, and love it fondly, and be restless in all things but where 
they perish. If Gpd should not interpose by the arts of a mi- 
raculous and merciful grace, and put a bridle in the mouth of 
our lusts, and chastise the sea of our follies by some heaps of 
sand or the walls of a rock, we should perish in the deluge of sin 
universally ; as the old world did in that storm of the divine 
anger, * the flood of ^waters.' But thus God suffers but few 
adulteries in the world, in respect of what would be, if all men 
that desire to be adulterers, had power and opportunity. And 
yet some men, and very many women, are, by modesty and 
natural shamefacedness, chastised in their too forward appe- 
tites ; or the laws of man, or public reputation, or the indecency 
and unhandsome circumstances of sin, check the desire, an^ 
make it that it cannot arrive at act. For so have I seen a busy 
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tiame sitting on a sullen coal, turn its point to all the angles and 
portions of its neighborhood, and reach at a heap of prepared 
straw, which, like a bold temptation, called it to a restless mo^ 
tion and activity; but either it was at too. big a distance, or a 
gentle breath from heaven diverted the sphere and the ray of the 
iire to the other side, and so prevented the violence of Umi 
burning; till the flame expired in a weak consumption, and 
died, turning into smoke, and the coolness of death, and the 
harmiessness of a cinder. And when a man's desires are winged 
whh sails and a lusty wind of passion, and pass on in a smooth 
channel of opportunity, God oftentimes hinders the lust and the 
impatient desire from passing on to its port, and entering into 
action, by a sudden thought, by a little remembrance of a 
word, by a fancy, by a sudden disability, by unreasonable and 
dnlikely fears, by the sudden intervening of company, by the 
very weariness of the passion, by curiosity, by want of healthy 
by the too great violence of the desire, bursting itself with its 
fiiTness into dissolution and a remiss easiness, by a isentenoe of 
Scripture, by the reverence of a good man, or else by the pro** 
per interventions of the Spirit of grace, chastising the crime« 
and representing its appendant mischiefs, and its constituent 
disorder and irregularity ; and after all this, the very anguish 
and trouble of being defeated in the purpose, hath rolled itself 
into so much uneasiness and unquiet reflexions, that the man is 
grown ashamed, and vexed into more sober counsels. 

And the mercy of God is not less than infinite, in separating 
tnen from the occasions of their sin, from the neighborhood and 
temptation. For if the hyena and a dog should be throst into 
the same kennel, one of them would soon find a grave, and, it 
may be, both of them their death. So infallible is the ruin of 
most men, if they be showed a temptation. Nitre and reisin, 
naphtha and bitumen, sulphur and pitch, are their constitution } 
and the fire passes on them infinitely, and there is none to secure 
them. But God, by removing our sins far from us, ' as far as 
the east is from the west,* not only putting away the guilt, but 
setting the occasion far from us, extremely far — so far that 
sometimes we cannot sin, and many times not easily, — ^hath 
magnified his mercy, by giving us safety in all those measures 
in which we are untempted. It would be the matter of new 
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diseoitraefl^ if I should consider oonoernisg tke vwiety of Gdd*^ 
gtaee $ his preTenting and sccompaoyingy bis inviting aod 
corroborating grace ; his assisting us to will, his enabling as to 
do ; bis sending angels to watoh us, to remove us from ^vil 
compaQy, to drive us with swords of fire from forbidden in* 
stances, to carry us by unobserved opportunities into holy ochb* 
pany, to minister occasions of holy discourses* to isake it by 
some means or other necessary to do a holy action, to liake 
us in love with virtue, because they have mingled that virtee 
with a just and a fair interest; to some men, by making r€^ 
ligion that thing they live on ; to others, the means of tbmr 
tepotatioa and the seounties of their honor, and thousands of 
ways more, which every prudent man that watches the wag}9 of 
God, camiot bift have observed. But I must also ohsafve 
other great conjugations of mercy ; for he that is to pass thro«|ph 
an infinite, most not dwell on every little tine of Ufct 

10. The next order of meteies is of so pure and unmingkd 
constitution, that it hath at first no regard to the capacitieaaild 
dispositions of the receivers; and afterwards, when itbal^y.it 
r^tes only to such conditions, which itself creates aad.|»K%;, 
duces in the suscipient ; I mean, the mercies of theDivioQ §ra- 
destination. For was it not an infini^ mercy, that God shquM 
piedealinate all mankind to salvation by J^us Ghrisi^ ^veu 
when he had do other reason to siiove bim to do it» but hecau^ 
man was miserable, and needed bis pity ? But 1 shsU instance 
only in the int^pmedial part of this mysterious «Aercy. Why 
should God cause us to be born of Christian pareatsi, aqd, aot 
to be circumcised by the impure bands of a Turkish pciest? 
What distinguished roe from another, that my father was savere 
in his discif^ine, and careful to * bring me up in the Qarit«i^ 
sod admonition of the Lord;' and I was not exposed to tbt^ 
^carelessness of an irreligious guardian^ and taught to steal ai4 
he, and to make sport with my ia&nt vicos and beginoiaga of 
iniquity ? Who was it that dtsoori^d our persons frqjm the lot 
of dying chrysosis» whose portion must be among tbosa whp 
never glorified God with a free obedience ? What had j^u 
done of good^ or Rewards it, that you were not condemned to tt^ 
blufsd ignorance, which makes the souls of most men to be 
Httie higher ^a» beasts : and who undaisUad nothing of |eUr 
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gfen and noUe prittcipleSy of p«rablei and wise Myisgtf of old 
nen ? And not only in our cradles, bat in onr seboohi and 
oor colleges, in our friendthips and in our marriagns, in our 
anniilies and in all our conremation, in our rirtuen and in onr 
fiaefa, where all things in us were equal, or else we were the 
inferior, there is none of as but have felt the mercies of many 
difl^rences. Or it may be, my brother and I were interaperatSi 
and -drunk, and quarrelsome, and he killed a man; but God 
did not suffer me to do so : he fell down and died with a little 
disorder ; I was a beast, and yet was permitted to live, and 
not yet to die in my sins : he did amiss once, and was surprised 
in that disadvantage ; I sin daily, and am still invited to re-»' 
pentance : he would fain have lived and amended ; I neglect 
the grace, bat am allowed the time. And when God sends 
the angel of his wrath to execute his anger on a sinful people, 
we are encompassed with funerals, and yet the angel hath not 
smitten us. What or who makes the difference ? We shall 
then see, when, in the separations of eternity, we sitting in 
gldry shall see some of the partners of our sins carried into 
dd^tr and the portions of the left hand, and roaring in the 
seats of the reprobate ; we shall then perceive that it is even 
that mercy which hath no cause but itself, no measure of its 
emanation bat our misery, no natural limit but eternity, no 
beginning hut God, no object bat man, no reason bat an essen* 
ftal and an unalterable goodness, no variety bnt oar necessity 
and capacity, no change but new instances of its own nature, 
no ending or repentance but our absolute and obntinate refusal 
to entertain it. 

It. Lastly: All the mercies of God are concentved in that 
whidi is all the felicity of man ; and God is so great a lover of 
so«l8, that he provides securities and fair conditions for Ihem, 
even against all our reason and hc^ies, our ezpectotions and 
wei^ discoursings. The particulars I shall remark are these : 
1. God's mercy prevails over the malice and ignorances, the 
weaknesses and follies, of men ; so that in the conventions apd 
assemblies of heretics (soi the word is usually understood, for 
erring and mistaken peo(de), akhough their doctrines are sach» 
tfiat, if men should live according to their proper and natnral 
eoasequences, they would live impioQsly ; yet in every one of 
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these there are persons so innocently and inyincibly mistaken^ 
and who mean nothing but truth, while in the simplicity of 
their heart Ihey talk nothing but error, that, in the defiance 
and contradiction .of their own doctrines, they live according 
to its contradictory. He. tha^ believes contrition alone, with 
confession to a priest, is enough to expiate ten thousand sins, 
is furnished with an excuse easy enough to- quit himself from 
the troubles of a holy life ; and he that hath a great many 
cheap ways of buying off his penances for a little money, even 
for the greatest sins, is taught a way not to fear the doing of 
an act, for which he must repent ; since repentance is a duty 
so soon, so certainly, and so easily performed. But these are 
notorious doctrines of the Roman church ; and yet God so loves 
the souls of his creatures, that many men, who trust to these 
doctrines in their discourses, dare not rely on them in their 
lives. But while they talk as if they did not need to live 
strictly, many of them live so strictly as if they did not believe 
so foolishly. He that tells that, antecedently, God hath, to 
all human choice, decreed men to heaven or to hell, takes 
away from men all care of the way, because they believe that 
he that infallibly decreed that end, hath unalterably appointed 
the means ; and some men that talk thus wildly, live soberly, 
and are overvrrought in their understanding by some secret art 
of God, that man may not perish in his ignorance, but be as.- 
sisted*in his choice, and saved by the Divine mercies. And 
there is no sect of men but are furnished with antidotes and 
little excuses to cure the venom of their^ doctrine ; and tl^re- 
fore, although the adherent and constituent poison is notorious, 
and therefore to be declined, yet, because it is collaterally 
cured and overpowered by the torrent and wisdom of God*9 
mercies, the men are to be taken into the quire, that we may 
all join in giving God praise for the operation of his hands. — 
2. I said formerly, that there are many secret and undiscerned 
mercies by which men live, and of which men can give no ac« 
count, till they come to give God thanks at their publication ; 
and of this sort is that mercy ^which God reserves for the souls 
of maiiy millions of men and women, concerning whom we have 
no hopes, if we account concerning them by the usual propor- 
tions of revelation and Christian commandments; and yet wq 
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are taught to hope some strange good things concerning them, 
by the analogy and general rules of the Divine mercy. For 
what shall become of ignorant Christians, people that live in 
wildernesses and places more desert than a primitive hermitage? 
people, that are baptised, and taught to go to church, it may 
be, once a year ? people that can get no more knowlege ; they 
know not where to have it, nor how to desire it? And yet thai 
an eternity of pains shall be consequent to such an ignorance, i» 
unlike the mercy of God ; and yet that they should be in any 
disposition towards an eternity of intellectual joys, is no where 
set down in the leaves of revelation. And when the Jews 
grew rebellious, or a silly woman of the daughters of Abraham 
was tempted, and sinned, and punished with death, we usually 
talk as if that death passed on to a worse ; but yet we may arrest 
our thoughts on the Divine mercies, and consider that it is rea- 
8onaf»le to expect from the Divine goodness, that no greater 
forfeiture be taken on a law than was expressed in its sanction 
and publiciationr He that makes a law, and binds it with the^ 
penalty of stripes, we say, he intends not to afflict the disobe* 
dient with scorpions and axes : and it had been hugely neces-' 
sary that God had scared the Jews from their sins by threaten*^ 
ing the pains of hell to them that disobeyed, if be intended to 
inflict it ; for although many men would have ventured the 
future, since Ihey are not affrighted with the present and visible 
evil, yet some persons would have had more philosophical and 
spiritual apprehensions than others, and have been infallibly 
cured, in all their temptations, with the* fear of an eternal pain; 
and, however, whether they had or no, yet since it cannot be 
understood how it consists with the Divine justice to exact a 
pain bigger than he threatened, greater than he gave warning of, 
we are sure it is a great way off from God's mercy to do so. 
He that usually imposes less, and is loth to inflict any, and 
very often forgives it all, is hugely distant from exacting an 
eternal punishment, when the most that he threatened, and gave 
notice of, was but a temporal. The effect of this consideration 
I would have to be this : that we may publicly worship this 
mercy of God, which is kept in secret, and that we be not too 
forward in sentencing all heathens, and prevaricating Jews, to 
the eternal pains of hell ; but to hope that they have a portion 
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in the secrets of the Dirine mercy, iif here also, unlens iiia»y <4 
nB have some little portions deposited* our condition will be 
very vnc^rtain, and sometimes most miserable. God kaowd 
best how intolerably accttrsed a thing it is to perish in tii^ 
eternal flames of hell, and therefore he is not easy to inflict it; 
and if the joys of heaven be too great to be expected on too 
easy terms, certainly the pains of the damned are infinitely teo 
big to pass lightly on persons who cannot help themselTesi and 
who, if they were helped with clearer revelations, woold have 
avoided them. But as in these things we most not pry into the 
secrets of the Pi vine economy,^ being sure, whether it be sO'Of 
DO, it is moat jost, even as it is; so we may expect to see tbe 
glories of the Divine mercy made public, in unexpected ivk* 
stances, at the great day of mimifestation. And, indeed^ mur 
dead many times go forth from our hands very strangely i 
carelessly, without prayers, without sacraments, without^! 
sideratton» without counsel, and without comfort; and to i' 
tbe souls of our dear people at so sad a parting, is an employe 
meht we therefore omit, not always because we are negHg^itv 
but because the work is sad, and allays the affections of thft 
world with those melancholic circumstances ; but if Ged 4M1 
not in his mercies make secret and equivalent provisiow far 
them, and take care of his redeemed ones, we might uohapj^y 
meet them in a sad eternity, and, without remedy, weep ta^ 
geUier, and groan for ever. But * God hath provided better 
things for them, that they, without us,' that is, without our 
assistances^ * shall be made perfect.' 
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There are very many more orders and conjugations of mer* 
ofes; but because the numbers of them naturally tend to their 
own greatness, that is, to have no measure, I must reckon but 
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ir few moie» and tkem also wilhoai order : for that ibfj d» 
deseend on us, wa ase and feel ; hut by what order of tbUigy 
or oansea, is as uadiseerned as the head of Nilus, or a sud* 
dea rememlnraQoe of a loog^neglect^ and forgotten propo* 
sitioa* 

1. Bat on this acccwnt it is that good men have observed^ 
tiMt the proyidence of God is so great a provider for holy 
liragy and does so certainly minister to religion, that nature 
and'Chance, the order of the world and the influenoes of hea* 
t«n, are taught to serve the ends of the Spirit of God and 
the spirit of a man. I do not speak of the miracle that God 
lMth» in the several periods of the world, wrought for the 
establishing his laws, and confirming his promises, and securing 
oar obedience ; though that was, all the way, the overflowings 
•ad miracles of mercy, as well as power ; but that which I 
eamider is, that besides the extraordinary emanations of the 
fiiidne power on the first and most solemn occasions of an in;; 
albmion, and the first beginnings of a religion, (such as wer^ 
thft wanders God did in Egypt and in the wilderness, prepara- 
tiiffy^ the 'sanction of that law and the first covenant, and 
Ifaa miracles wrought by Christ and his Apostles, for the 
ftniading and the building up the religion of the gospel and the 
new covenant) God does also do things wonderful and mira- 
eiiiofis, for the pronaoting the ordinary and less solemn action! 
of our piety, and to assist and accompany them in a constant 
end regular succession. It was a strange variety of natural 
efficacies, that manna should stink in twenty*four hours, if 
gathered oh Wednesday and Thursday, and that it should last 
till forty-eight hours, if gathered on the even of the sabbath ; 
and that it should last many hundreds of years, when placed in 
the sanctuary by the ministry of the high priest. But so it was 
in the Jews' religion : and manna pleaoed every palate, and it 
filled all appetites, and the same measure was a different pro- 
portion, it was much and it was little ; as if nature, that it 
might serve religion, had been taught some measures of infi-* 
nity, which is every where and no where, filling all things and 
circumscribed with nothing, measured by one omer, and doing 
the work of two j like the crowns of kings, fitting the brows 
of Nimrod and the most mighty warrior, and yet npt too larg^ 
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for the temples of an infant prince. And not only is it4hu9iit 
nature, but in contingencies and acts depending on the chotoe 
of men ; for God having commanded the sons of Israel to go 
tip to Jerusalem* to worship thrice every year , and to leave 
their borders to be guarded by women, and children, and sick 
persons, in the neighborhood of diligent and spiteful enemies^ 
yet God so disposed of their hearts and opportunities, that they 
never entered the land when the people were at their solem-^ 
nity, until they desecrated their rites, by doing at their passov«r 
the- greatest sin and treason in the world. 1^11 at Easter they 
crucified the Lord of life and glory, they were secure in Je*^ 
rusalem and in their borders; but when they" had destroyad 
religion by this act, God took away their security, and Titns 
besieged the oity at the feast of Easter, that the more might 
perish in the deluge of the Divine indignation. 

To this observation the Jews add, that in Jerusalem no nun 
ever had a fall that came -thither to worship ; that at tiieiv 
solemn festivals, there was reception in the town for fell the »*» 
habitants of the land ; concerning which, although I cannoir 
affiro» any thing, yet this is certain, that no godly pefsonv 
among all the tribes of Israel, was ever a beggar, but all the^ 
variety of human chances was overruled to the purposes o# 
providence, and providence was measured by the ends of the 
religion, and the religion which promised them plenty, per**" 
formed the promise, till the nation and the reHgion too begani 
to decline, that it might give place to a better ministry, and a 
more excellent dispensation of the things of the world. 

But when the Christian religion was planted, and had tafceii 
root, and had filled all lands, then all the nature of things, the. 
whole creation, became servant to the kingdom of grace ; and 
the head of the religion is also the head of the creatures, and 
ministers all the things of the world in order to the Spirit of 
grace : and now * angels are ministering spirits, sent forth ta 
minister for the good of them that fear the Lord ;' and all ih» 
violences of men, and things of nature and choice, are forced 
into subjection and lowest ministries, and to co-operate, as wi^ 
a ifnited design, to verify all the promises of the gospel, and. 
to secure and advantage all the children of the .kingdom : and 
now he thaVis^made poor by chance or persecution, is made 
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meh by religion ; and he that hath nothing, yet possesses all 
things : and sorrow itself is the greatest comfort, not only be« 
cause it ministers to virtue, but because itself is one, as in the 
case of repentance ; and death ministers to life, aad bondaga 
is freedom, and loss is gain, and our enemies are our friends^ 
and every thing tuma into religion, and religion turns into fe* 
licity and all manner of advantages. But that I may not 
need to enumerate any more particulars in this observationt 
certain it is, that angels of light and darkness, all the influ* 
onces of heaven and the fruits and productions of the earthy 
the stars and the elements, the secret things that lie 4a the 
bowels of the sea and the entrails of the earth, the sbgle 
effects of all efficients and the conjunction of all causes, all 
evonts foreseen and all rare contingencies, every thing of chanoa 
and every thing of choice, is so much a servant to him whose 
graatest desire and great interest is, by all means, to save our 
souls, that we are thereby made sure, that all the whole crea- 
tion shall be made to bend, in all the flexures of its nature and 
aeddents, that it may minister to religion, to the good of the 
caitholic church, and every person within its bosom, who afe 
the body of him that rules over all the world, and commands 
them as he chooses* 

2. But that which is next to this, and not much unlike the 
design of this wonderful mercy, m, that all the actions of reli« 
gion, though mingled with circumstances of differing, and some* 
times of contradictory relations, are so concentred in God 
their proper centre, and eonducted- in such certain and pure 
ohaanels of reason and rule, that no one duty does contradict 
another; and it can never be necessary for any man, in any 
case, to sin. They that bound themselves by an oath to kill 
Paul, were not environed with the sad necessities of murder on 
<ine side, and vow-breach on the others ; so that if they did 
murder hi^, they were man-slayers, if they did not, they were 
pei^red ; for God had made provision for this case, diat n^ 
unlawful oath should pass an obligation* He that hath given 
hia faith in unlawful confederation against his prince/ is not 
gilded with a fatal necessity of breach of trust on one side, or 
breach of allegiance on the other; for in this also God hath 
seMiced the case of conscience, by forbidding any man to make 
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an milftirfiil prombe ; aod, on a etronger degree of tlw aawe 
reason, by forbiddiag him to keep it, in case be hatb made.k. 
He that doubts whether it be lawful to keep tlie Sunday hoky^ 
must not do it during that doubt, beeause * whatsoever is not 
of faith, is sib/ But yet God's mercy hath taken earn to 
break this snare in sunder, so that he may neidier sin agaivBt 
the connnandment, nor against his consdenee ; for he is bonnd 
to lay aside his error, and be better instructed ; till when^ the 
eeene of his sin lies in something that hath influeoce on bis 
undeistaading, not in the omission of the fact. ' No mancttn 
serve two nmsters,' but therefore * he most hate the one, tofd 
cleave to the other/ But then if we consider what infinite 
contradiction there is in sin, and that the great long-suffering 
«f God is expressed in this, that God * suffered the contntdie- 
tion of sinners,' we shall feel the mercy of God in the peaee^of 
our consciences and the unity of religion, so long as we do the 
work of God. It is a huge affront to a covetous man, that lie 
is the farther off from fulness by having great heaps and vast 
revenues ; and that his thirst increases by having that wh«eh 
should quench it ; and that the more he shall need to be 8atl»- 
fied, the less he shall dare to do it; and that he shall refaseto 
drink because he is dry ; that he dies if be tastes, and ka»- 
guishes if he does not ; and at the same time he is full and 
empty, bursting with a pletliory and consumed with b«^^, 
drowned with rivers of oil and wine, and yet dry as the Ar»^ 
bian asnds* But then the contradiction is multiplied, andtte 
labyrinths more amazed, when prodigality waits on anoth^ 
curse, and covetousness heaps up, that prodigality may scatter 
abroad ; then distractions are infinite, and jbl man hath two 
devils to serve of contradictory designs, and both of them eiD- 
aotittg obedience more unreasonably than the £gyptian task- 
masters ; then there is no rest, no end of labors, no satisfaction 
of purposes, no method of things; bot they begin where thejr 
should end^ and begin again ; and never pass forth to content, 
or reason^ or quietness, or possession. But the duty of a Chrie- 
ttim is easy in a persecntion, it is clear under a tyranny, it i» 
evident in despite of heresy, it is one in the midst of sohisro, it is 
det^miaed amongst infinite dilutes ; b^ng like a roek i* the 
sea» which is beaten with the tide^ and washed with retiring 
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%«tefB» ttd McoBpuMd With misto, and tpfMam In wvnrtl 
^guTM, but it always dip^ its foot ia the iaina botton, and ra- 
dudas tbe iana in eakns and stornM, aad stinriyea the fetoHi«- 
iba of tan tlMnuiand tidas, aad there shall dwell till Uiae aod 
tidaa shall be no moM. 80 is oar duty, ttttiform aod coastanty 
0faa and aotorioasy rarloiisly represented, but In the same man* 
oer exacted ; and in the intarest of onr souls God hath not ex*- 
posed na to nncertainty, or the variety of any thing that can 
eiiange: aod it ia by the grace and mercy of God, pot into the 
power of every Christiaa, to do that which God, thfoogh Jasoa 
diristy wiH accept to salvation ; and neither men nor devils 
aball hinder it, naless we list ourselves* 

1. After all this, we may sit down and reckon by great sums 
and conjugations of his gracious gifts, and tell the minatasaf 
eternity by the nomber of the diviae mercies. God hath given 
bh laws to rule as, hie word to iaatmct ns^ his Spirit to guide 
lis, his angels to protect as, his ministers to exhort us : he re« 
vaaled all. onr duty, and he hath concealed whatsoever* can bin* 
der vs: he hath affrighted onr follies with fear of death, and 
ai^aged our watchfnlness by its secret coming: he hath exer« 
cised our faith by keeping private the state of souls departed^ 
yet hath confifmed our faith by a promise of a resilrrec'* 

I, and entertained our hope by some geneml significallonft 
of the state'of interval. His mercies make contemptible means 
aaakumental to great purposes, aad a small herb the remedy of 
Hm greatest diseases. He impedes the devil's rage, and h^fa* 
iiiatea hb counsels ; he diverts his malice, and defeats hia pnT'- 
p oa oa ; he binds him in the chain of darkness, aod givas him no 
pawmr over the children of light ; he suffers him to walk in 
solitery places, and yet fetters him that he cannot disturb the 
deep of a child ; he hath given him mighty power, and yet a 
young maiden that resists him, shall make him flee away ; be 
hath given hrm a vast knowlege, and yet an ignorant roan caii 
eottfote him witli the twelve articles of his creed *, he gave him 
power over the winds, and made him prince of the air, and yet 
the breatth of a' holy prayer can drive him as far as the utmost 
sea ; and he hath so restrai^ned him, that, except it be by faith, 
Wa know not v^ether there be any devil , yea or no ; for we never 
hcavd-hia tto»es» nor have «e^n his affrighting shapes. Tht$ ks 
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that great principle of all the felicity we hope for^ and of M 
ibe means thither, and of all the skill and all the 8trengU» w» 
hare to use » those means. He hath Hiade great variety of 
eonditions, and yet hath made ail necessary^ and all mutual 
Jielpers ; and by some instruments^ and in some vespects, thi^y 
arcvall equal in order to felicity, to content, and final and inloiy* 
medial satisfactions. He gave us part of our reward in haad, 
that he might enable us to work for more; he taught the 
world arts for use, arts for entertainment of all our faculties 
and all oui^ dispositions: he gives eternal gifts for temporal ser<- 
vices, and gives us whatsoever we want for asking, and c€isi* 
mands us to ask, and threatens us if we will not ask, and pu- 
Jtishes us for refusing to be happy. This is that glorious attri- 
bute that hath made order and health, harmony and hope, re* 
stitutions and variety, the joys of direct possession, and the jqys, 
the artificial joys, of contrariety and comparison. He comf^irts 
the poor, and he brings down the rich, that they may be salt, 
in their humility and sorrow, from th^ transportations of an un- 
happy and uninstructed' prosperity* He gives necessaries . to 
all, and scatter^ the extraordinary provisions so, that, every 
nation may traffic in charity, and commute for pleasures. Se 
was the Lord of Hosts,, and he is . still what he was ; but be 
loves to be called the God of Peace, because he was terrible 
in that, but he is delighted in this. His mercy is his gliH'y, 
and his glory is the light of heaven. His mercy is the light of 
the creation, and it fiUs all the earth ; and his mercy is a sea 
too, and it fills all the abysses of the deep: it hath given us 
promises for supply of whatsoever we need, and relieves us in 
all our fears, and in all the evils that we suffer. His mercies 
ar^ more than we. can tell, and they are more than we can feel: 
for all the world in the abyss of the divine mercies is like, a 
man diving inta the bottom of the sea, oyer whose head the 
waters run insensibly and unperceived, and yet the weight is 
vast, and the sum of them is un measurable ; and the manias 
not pressed with the burden, nor confounded with numbers : 
and no observation is able to recount,: no sense sufficient.to per- 
ceiye^ no memory large enough to retain, no understanding 
great enough to apprehend this infinity ; but we must admire, 
and love^ and worship, and mjeignify this mercy for.e«$er and 
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tfvcr; tbat we may dvrell in what we feel, and be compre-* 
ke&ded by that which is equal to God, and the parent of all 
felicity. 

Aad yet this is but ih)e one half. The mercies of giving [ 
havte BOW told of; but those of forgiving are greater, though 
90t more : — * He is ready to forgive/ — And on this stock 
thrives the interest of our great hope, the hope of a blessed im-< 
mortality. For if the mercies of giving have not made our 
expectations big enough to entertain the confidences of hea- 
ven ; yet when we think of the graciousness and readiness of 
forgiving, we may with more readiness hope to escape hell, and 
then we cannot but be blessed by an eternal cohsequence. We 
have but small opinion of the divine mercy, if we dare not 
believe concerning it, that it is desirous, and able, and watch* 
fttl, and passionate, to keep us, or rescue us respectively from 
such a condemnation, the pain of which is insupportable, and 
the' duration is eternal, and the extension is misery on all our 
fiicalties, and the intention is great beyond patience, or natural 
0r supernatural abilities, and the state is a state of darkness 
and despair, of confusion and amazement, of cursing and roar- 
ing, anguish of spirit and gnashing of teeth, misery universal, 
perfect, and irremediable. From this it is which God^s mer- 
cies would so fain preserve us. This is a state that God pro- 
vides for his enemies, not for them that love him ; that endea- 
vor to obey, though they do it but in weakness ; that weep 
truly for their sins, though but with a shower no bigger than 
the drops of pity; that wait for' his coming with a holy and 
{wre flame, though their lamps are no brighter than a poor 
nan's candle, though their strengths are no greater than a con*' 
trite reed or a strained arm, and their fires have no more 
> warmth than the smoke of kindling flax. If our faith be pure, 
Und our love unfeigned ; if the degrees of it be great, God 
wfll accept it into glory; if it be little', he will accept it 
ifito grace and make it bigger. For that is the first instance of 
God's, readiness to forgive : he will, on any terms that are not 
vpreasonabla, and that do not suppose a remanent aflection to 
ittHv keep us from the intolerable pains of hell. And, indeed, 
if^we consider the constitution of the conditions' which God 

w^qfV^t^f we. shaU soon perceire God intends heaven to us as a 
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mere gift, and that the duties on our part are b«t liStle < 
lainments and exereises of oar aflbctions and our We^ that the 
devil might not seize on that portion which, to eternal sges^ 
Aall be the inetroment of our happiness. For, io aH the parts 
«f our duty, it may be, there is but oae instanoe ia which we 
are to do Tiolence to our natural and first desires. For these 
men have very ill natures, to whom rirtue is so contrary tiNtt 
they are inclined naturally to lust, to drunkenness and aogcr, 
to pride and coTCtousness, to nnthankfnlness and disobedisBcei 
Most men that are tempted with lust, could easily enough eu^ 
tertata the sobrieties of other counsels, as of temperance, and 
justice, or religihn, if it would indulge to them but that one 
passion of lust ; and persons that are greedy of money, are not 
fond oi amorous ranities, nor care they to sit long at the witt»J 
and one vice destroys another : and when one -vice is oonse^ 
quent to another, it is by way of punishment and dereliction of 
the man, unless where vices have cognation, and seem b«t like 
several degrees of one another. And it is evil custom and an* 
perinduced habits that make artifieial appetites in most men ts 
most sins: but many times their natural temper vexes them 
iotb uneasy dispositions, and aptnesses only to some one un- 
handsome sort of action. That one thing, therefore, i» it, in 
which God demiinds of thee mortification and self-denial* 

Certain it is, there are very many mew in the world, that 
would fain commute their severity in all other instances for a 
license in their one appetite ; they would not refuse loflg 
prayers after a drunken meeting, or great alms t<^ether witt 
one great lust. But then consider how easy it is for th^M^to 
go to heaven. God demands of them, for his sake and tiieir 
own, to crucify but one natural lust, ot one evil habit (for ail 
the rest they are easy enough to do themselves), and God will 
give them heaven, where the joy is more than one. And"! 
said, it is but one mortification God requires of most men; Ibe, 
if those persons would extirp but that one thing in which they 
aie principally tempted, it is not easily imaginable that any less 
evil, to which the temptation is trifling, should interpose be- 
tween them and their great interest. If Saul had not spared 
Agag, the people could not have expected mercy : and oar 
little and iaferisr appetites,. that rather come to us by \ 
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iMtt and eottsequent adherences than by direct rtolenoe, mast 
not dwell with him, who hath crossed the violence of his dis* 
tempered natore in a beloved instaoce. Since, therefore, thk 
ivtiie state of most men, and God in effect demands of them 
bnt one thing, and, in exchange for that, will give them all 
good things ; it gives demonstration of his huge easiness to re- 
deem as from that intolerable evil, that is equally consequent 
to the indulging to one or to twenty sinful habits. 
' 2. God's readiness to pardon appears in this, that he pardons 
before we ask ; for he that bids us ask for pardon, hath in de- 
iMgn and purpose done the thing already : for, what is wanting 
on bis part, in whose only power it is to give pardon, and in 
whose desire it is that we should be pardoned, and^who cork 
mands us to lay hold on the offer ? He hath done all that be^ 
longs to God, that is, all that concerns the pardon ; there it 
lies ready, it is recorded in the book of life, it wants nothing 
but being exemplified and taken forth, and the Holy Spirit 
stands ready to consign and pass the privy signet, that we 
may exhtlHt it to devils and evil men when they tempt us to 
despair or sin. 

3. Xay, God is so ready in his mercy, that he did pardon 
«s even before he redeessed us. For, what is the secret of the 
mystery, that the eternal Son of God should take on him onr 
nature, and die our death, and suffer for our sins, and do our 
work, and enable us to do our own ? He that did this, is 
God : he who ' thought it no robbery to be equal with God,' 
he came to satisfy himself, to pay to himself the price for his 
own creature. And -when he did this for us that he might par^ 
don us, was he at that instant angry with us? Was this an 
effect of his anger or of his love, that God sent his Son to work 
onr pardon and salvation ? Indeed, we were angry with Gt>d, 
at enmity with the Prince of life ; but he was reconciled to us 
so far, as that he then did the greatest thing in the world for tis : 
for nothing could be greater than that God, the Son of Grod, 
shbnld die for us. Here was reconciliation before pardon ; and 
God, that came to die for ns, did love us first before he came. 
This was'hasty love. But it went farther yet. 
. 4, Gk)d pardoned us before we sinned ; and when he for&> 
saw onr sin, oven mine and your^y he sent hia Sob to die for 
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US : our pardon was wrought and effected by Christ's death 
above 1600 years ago ; and for the sins of to-morrow» and the 
infirmities of the next day, Christ is already dead, already risen 
from the dead, and does now make intercession and atonement. 
And this is not only a favor to us who were born in the due 
time of the gospel, but to all mankind since Adam ; for 6od« 
who is infinitely patient in his justice, was not at all patient in 
his mercy ; he forbears to strike and punish us, but he would 
not forbear to provide cure for us and remedy. For, as if 
God could not stay from redeeming us, he promised the Be* 
deemer to Adam in the beginning of the world's sin ; and 
Christ was * the Lamb slain from the beginning of the world ;' 
and the covenant of the gospel, though it was not made with 
man, yet it was from the beginning perform^ by God as to his 
part, as to the ministration of pardon ; the seed of the woman 
was set up against the dragon as soon as ever the tempter had 
won his first battle : and though God laid his hand, and drew a 
veil of types and secrecy before the' manifestation of his mercies; 
yet he did the work of redemption, and saved us by the cove- 
nant of faith, and the righteousness of believing, and the meri- 
cies of repentance, the graces of pardon, and the blood of the 
slain Lamb, even from the fall of Adam to this very day, and 
will do till Christ's second coming. 

Adam fell by his folly, and did not perform the covenant of 
one little work, a work of a single abstinence ; but he was 
restored by faith in the seed of the woman. And of this righte^ 
ousness Noah was a preacher : and * b^ faith Enoch was trans- 
lated,' and by faith a remnant was saved at the flood : and to 
* Abraham this was imputed for righteousness,' and to all the 
patriarchs, and to all^ the righteous judges, and holy prophets, 
and saints of the Old Testament, even while they were obliged 
(so far as the words of their covenant were expressed) to the 
law of works : their' pardon was sealed and kept within the 
▼eil, within the curtains of the sanctuary ; and they saw it 
not then, but they feel it ever since. And this was a great ex- 
oellency of the Divine mercy unto them. God had mercy on 
all mankind before Christ's manifestation, even beyond the 
mercies of their covenant ; and they were saved as we are^.by 
i'lihe seed of the woman/ by ' God incarnate/ by ' the Lamb 
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slain from the beginning of the world :' not by works, for W|^ 
all, failed of them ; that is, not by an exact obedience, but by 
faith working by love ; by sincere, hearty endeavors, and be- 
lieving God, and relying on his infinite mercy» revealed in part, 
and now fully manifest by the great instrument and means of 
that mercy, Jesus Christ. So that here is pardon before we 
asked it, pardon before Christ's coming, pardon before re- 
den^ption, and pardon before we sinned. What greater readi- 
ness to forgive us can be imagined ? Yes, there is one degree 
n^ore yet, and that will prevent a mistake in this. 

6. For God so pardoned us once, that we should need no 
more pardon : he pardons us * by turning every one of us 
away from our iniquities.' That is the purpose of Cnrist ; that 
he might safely pardon us before we sinned, and we might not 
flin on the confidence of pardon. He pardoned us not only on 
condition we would sin no more, but he took away our sin, 
cured our cursed inclinations, instructed our understanding, 
rectified our will, fortified us against temptation; and now 
every man whom he pardons, he also sanctifies ; and he is born 
of God ; and he must not, will not, cannot sin, so long as the 
seed of God remains vi^ith him, so long as his pardon continues* 
This is the consummation of pardon. For if God had so par- 
doned us, as only to take away our evils which are past, we 
should have needed a second Saviour, and a Redeemer for 
every month, and new pardons perpetually. But our blessed 
Redeemer hath taken away our sin, not only the guilt of our 
old, but our inclinations to new sins : he makes us like him- 
self, and commands us to live so, that we shall not need a se- 
cond pardon, that is a second state of pardon : for we are but 
once baptised into Christ's death, and that death was but one,' 
and our redemption but one, and our covenant the same ; and 
as long as we continue within the covenant, we are still within 
the power and comprehensions of the ficst pardon. 

6. And yet there is a necessity of having one degree of par^ 
don more beyond all this. For although we do not abjure our 
covenant, and renounce Christ, and extinguish the Spirit ; yet 
we resist him, and we grieve him, and we go off from the holi- 
ness of the covenant, and return again, and very often step 
aside, and need this great pardon to be perpetually applied 
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und renewed : and to this purpoeei that we may not haTe a poa* 
sible need without a certain remedy, the holy < Jesus, tiM 
Author and Finisher of our faith ' and pardon , sits in heaveft 
in a perpetual advocatiop for us» that this pardon, once wrought^ 
may be for erer applied to every emergent need, and every tti>' 
mor of pride, and every broken heart, and every disturbed eofti 
science, and on every true and sincere return of a hearty reM 
pentance. And now on this title no more degrees can \m 
added : it is already greater, and was before all our needs, timl 
the old covenant, and beyond the revelations, and did ia 
Adam's youth antedate the gospel, turning the public misarieB 
by secret grace into eternal glories. But now on other circmii* 
stances it is remarkable and excellent, and swells like an hydfc^ 
pic cloud when it is fed with the breath of the morning tid»i 
till it fills the bosom of heaven, and descends in dews and gantia 
showers to water and refresh the earth. 

7. God is so ready to forgive, that himself works oar dtspo^ 
sitions towards it, and either must, in some degree, pardon «i 
before we are capable of pardon, by his grace making way Ifioar 
hb mercy, or else we can never hope for pardon. For ufftedt 
God, by his preventing grace, should first work the fimt pelt 
of our pardon, even without any dispositions of our ow& to re^ 
ceive it, we could not desire a pardon, nor hope for it, nor w«rk 
towards it, nor ask it, nor receive iU Thb giving of preveatia^ 
grac^e b a mercy of forgiveness contrary to that severity, l^ 
which some desperate persons are given over to a reprobaita 
sense ; that is, a leaving of men to themselves, so that they 
cannot pray effectually, nor denre holily, nor repent truly, aar 
receive any of those mercies 'which God designed so plente* 
ously, and the Son of God purchased so dearly for us. Wliett 
God sends a plague of war on a land, in all the accounts of reU** 
gion and expectations of reason the way to obtain our peace b, 
to leave our sins for which the war was sent on us, as the mes* 
senger of wrath : and without this, we are like to perish in tiie 
judgment. But then consider what a sad condition we are in : 
war mends but few, but spoib multitudes ; it legitimates rapfae; 
and authorises murder : and these crimes must be ministered ISa 
by their lesser relatives, by covetonsness, and anger, and pride, 
and revenge, and heats of blood, and wilder liberty, and all the 
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tml that csft be supposed to come irom» or run to, such cuTsedi 
ei a oce of mischief. But then if the punishment increases the 
m0$ by what instrument can the punishment be remoted ? How 
shall we be pardoned and eased, when our remedies are con* 
verted into causes of the sickness, and our antidotes are poison T 
Hese there is a plain necessity of God's preventing grace; and 
if there be but a necessity of it, that is enough to ascertain us 
ve shall hare it: but unless God should begin to pardon us 
inly for nothing, and against our own dispositions, we see there 
is no help in us, nor for us. If we be not smitten, we are un- 
daw ; if we are smitten, we peridi : and, as young Pemarchus 
wni of his love, when he was nuuie master of his wish, Salvug 
Mfli, quia pereo; H nan peream, plane iiUeream ; we may say 
pf some of God's judgments, *' We perbb when we are safe, 
becaie our sins are not soutten ; and if they be, then we are 
worse undone ;*' because we grow worse for being miserable^ 
but we can be lelieved only by a free mercy. For pardon is the 
naj Id pardon.; and when God gives us our penny, then wq 
ean work for another ; and a gift is the way to a grace, and all 
IhU we can do towards it is but to take it in God's method. 
Aad ^s must needs be a great forwardness of forgiteness, when 
God's mercy gives the pardon, and the way to find it, and the 
haad to receive i|, and the eye to search it, and the heart to 
desire it; being busy and effective as Elijah's fire, which, in- 
tending to convert the sacrifice into its own more spiritual na- 
ture of flames and purified substances, stood in the neighbor* 
hood of the fuel, and called forth its enemies, and licked up the 
hindering moisture, and the water of the trenches, and made 
the altar send forth a fantastic smoke before the sacrifice was 
eskiddled* So is the preventing grace of God : it does all the 
wock of our' souls, and makes its own way, and invites itself, 
andpiepares its own lodging, and makes its own entertainment; 
it gives us precepts, and makes us able to keep them ; it enables 
our faculties, and excites our desires ; it provokes us to pray« 
and sanctifies our heart in prayer, and makes our prayer go 
Cofflh^o act, and the act does make the desire valid, and the 
desire does make the act certain and persevering : and both of 
them are the works of God. For more is received into the soul 
fipom without the soul, than does proceed from within the soul; 
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it is more for the soul to be moved and disposed, than to work 
when that is done ; tu the passage from death to life is greater 
than from life to action, especially since the action is owing to* 
that cause that put in the first principle of life. 

These are the great degrees of God's forwardness and readi- 
ness to forgive, for the expression of which no language is suffi** 
cient, but God's own words describing mercy in all those di- 
mensions, which can signify to us its greatness and infinity. His 
mercy * is great,* his mercies • are many,' his mercy * reacheth 
onto the heavens,* it * fills heaven and earth,' it is * above all 
bis works,' * it enduretb for ever.' * God pitieth us as a father 
doth his children ;' nay, he is * our Father,' and the same alsa 
is * the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort ;* so that^ 
mercy and we have the same relation : and well it may be so, 
for we live and die together ; for as to man only God shows the 
mercy of forgiveness, so if God takes away his mercy, man 
shall be no more ; no more capable of felicity, or of any thin^ 
that is perfective of his condition or his person. But as God 
preserves man by his mercy, so his mercy hath all its opera- 
tions on man, and returns to its own centre, and incircumscrip^ 
tion, and infinity, unless it issues forth on us. And therefore^ 
besides the former great lines of the mercy of forgiveness, there 
b another chain, which but to produce, and tell its links, is to 
open a cabinet of jewels, where every stone is as bright as a 
star, and every star is great as the sun, and shines for ever, on- 
less we shut our eyes, or draw the veil of obstinate and final 
sins. 

1. God is long-suffering, that is, long before he be angry ; 
and yet God is provoked every day by the obstinacy of the 
Jews, and the folly of the heathens, and the rudeness and infi- 
delity of the Mahometans, and the negligence and vices of 
Christians : and he that can behold no impurity, is received in 
all places with perfumes of mushrooms, and garments spotted 
with the flesh, and stained souls, and the actions and issues of 
misbelief, and an evil conscience, and with accursed sins that 
he hates, on pretence of religion which he loves ; and he is 
made a party against himself by our voluntary mistakes; and 
men continue ten years, and twenty, and thirty, and fifty, in It 
eoorse of sinninig, und they grow old with the vices of dieir 
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youth; And yet God forbears to kill them, and to consign them 
over to an eternity of horrid pains, still expecting they should 
repent and be saved. 

. 2. Besides this long-sufferance and forbearing with an un- 
wearied patience, God also excuses a sinner oftentimes, and 
takes a little thing for an excuse, so far as to move him to in- 
termedial favors first, and from thence to a final pardon. He 
passes by the sins of our youth with a huge easiness to pardop, 
if be be entreated and reconciled by the effective repentance of 
a vigorous manhood. He takes ignorance for an excuse : and 
in every degree of its being inevitable or innocent in its proper 
cause, it is also inculpable and innocent in its proper effects* 
though in their own natures criminal. *■ But I found mercy of 
the Lord, because I did it in ignorance,' saith St. Paul. He 
4pities our infirmities, and strikes off much of the account on 
that stock : the violence of a temptation and restlessness of its 
motion, the perpetuity .of its solicitation, the weariness of a 
man's spirit, the state of sickness, the necessity of secular 
affairs, the public customs of a people, have all of them a power 
of pleading and prevailing towards some degrees of pardon and 
diminution before the throne of God. 

3. When God perceives himself forced to strike, yet then he 
takes off his hand, and repents him of the evil : it is as if it 
were against him, that any of his creatures should fall under the 
strokes of an exterminating fury. 

4. When he is forced to proceed, he yet makes an end before 
he hath half done ; and is as glad of a pretence to pardoii us, 
or to strike less, as if he himself had the deliverance, and uot 
we. When Ahab had but humbled himself at the word of the 
Lord, God was glad of it, and went with the message to the 
prophet himself, saying, ' Seest thou not how Ahab humbles 
himself?* What was the event of iti ' I will not bring the 
evil in his days ; but in his son's days the evil shall come on 
hi& house.' 

5« God forgets our sin, and puts it out of his remembrance; 
that is, he makes it as though it had never been, he makes pe- 
nitence to be as pure as innocence to all the effects of pardon 
and glory: the memory of the sins shall not be on record, to 
be used to any after-act of disadvantage, and uever shall re- 
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tnni) uolem we force theon oot of thrar secret places by i 
titade and a new state of sinning^. 

6. God sometimes gives pardon beyond all his revelatioiM 
and declared will, and provides supj^etories of repentances^ 
even then when he cuts a man off from the time of repeiitanan^ 
accepting a temporal death instead of an eternal ; that altboogh 
the Divine anger might interrupt the growing of the firuits, yet 
in some cases, and to some persons, the death and the wmy 
entting off shall go no further, but be instead of explicit aad 
long repentances. Thus it happened to Uzzah, who was snit* 
ten for his zeal, and died in severity for prevaricating the left* 
ter, by earnestness of spirit to serve the whole religion. Thos it 
vras also in the case of the Corinthians, that died a tempomi 
death for their indecent circumstances in receiving the hely 
sacrament : St. Paul, whp used it for an argument to thrcvlea 
them into reverence, went no further, nor pressed the aigitaneat 
to a sadder issue, than to die temporally. 

But these suppletories are but seldom, and they are alra 
great troubles, and ever without comfort, and dispensed ine* 
gularly, and that not in the case of habitual sins, that we kaoiv 
of, or very great sins, but in single actions, or instances oC a 
less malignity ; and they are not to be relied oo, becaive there 
is no rule concerning them : bnt when they do happen, tbey 
magnify theinfiuiteness of God's mercy, which is commeiininUi 
to all our needs, and is not to be circumscribed by the liositn o€ 
his own revelations* 

7. God pardons the greatest sinnem, and hath left them od 
record : and there is no instance in the Scripture of the Divine 
forgiveness, but in such instances, the misery of which wan a 
fit instrument to speak aloud the glories of God's mercies, and 
gentleness, and readiness to forgive. Such were St. Paul, a 
persecutor, — and St. Peter, that forswore his Master, — Mittf 
Magdalene, with seven devils, — the thief on the cross^ — Mai* 
nasses, an idolater, — David, a murderer and adulteEer,--*the 
Corinthian, for incest^ — ^the children of Israel, for ten tij^es 
rebelling against the Lord in the wilderness, with MiBnnuring« 
and infidelity, and rebellion, and schism, and a golden c«Jf« 
and open disobedience : and above all, 1 shall instance in the 
Pharisees among the Jews, who had stnned against die Holy 
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QWmt, as our bleved SaTioar intinwtes^ aod tells the parti* 
cular, oaiiiely» in saying that the fijpuit ^ 6od» by which 
Cb»t did work, was an evil spirit; and aftsrward they craci** 
£ed Christ ; so that two of the pmvons of the most holy Tri« 
mUf were openly and solemnly defied, and God had sent out a 
decree that they should be cut off : yet forty years' time, after 
jali this, was left for their repentance, and they were called on 
1^ arguments more persuasive and more excellent in that forty 
yean, than all the nation had heard from their prophets, eren 
fffite Samuel to Zecharias. And Jonah thought he had reason 
Oft biaside to refuse to go to threaten Nineveh ; he knew God's 
tondsineas in destroying his <a-eatures, and that he should be 
thought to be but a false prophet ; and so it came to pass ac- 
9Mdiag to his belief. ' Jonah prayed unto the Lord, and said, 
I ptay thee. Lord, was not this my saying, when I was yet ia 
my Qountry ? Therefore I fled ; for I knew thou wert a gra« 
QW9S God and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kiodnees^ 
umi fepentest thee of the evil/ * He told beforehand what the 
jBarent Would he j and be had reason to know it ; God proclaimed 
it in a cloud before the face of all Israel, and made it to be hia 
MiiQe : Mi$erat^ et miserteort Deus : * The Lord, the Lord 
fiod, nercifal and gracious/f dtc. 

Ifott see the largeness of this treaaure; but we can see noend^ 
for wa have not yet looked on the rare arts of conversion ; nor 
thaS God leaves the natural habit of virtues, even after the ac* 
captation is intefrupted ; nor his working extra-regular atiracles; 
boBidea the sufficiency of Moses, and the prophets, and the New 
TcntaaMnt; and ^ousands more, which we cannot consider 



SxA Ais we can : when God sent an angel to poar plagues 
CHiIhe earth, there were in their bands phkdm aterace, ' golden 
phials :' for the deadi of men is precious and costly, and it is 
ati expense that God delights not in : but they were phiak^ 
tlmt is, SQch vessels as out of them no great evil could come at 
owee ; but it comes out with difficulty, sobbing and troubled as 
it passes forth; it comes through a narrow neck, and the parts 
of it crowd at the port to get forth, and are stifled by each 

* Jonab, iv. 2. t Exod. xxxiv. 6. 
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other's Deighborhoody and all striire to get out, but few«ait 
pass ; as if God did nothing but threaten, and draw his judg-> 
ments to the mouth of the phial with a full body, and there 
made it stop itself. 

The result of this consideration is, that as we fear the Divine 
judgments, so we adore and love his goodness, and let the goldeit 
chains of the Divine mercy tie us to a*noble prosecution of our 
duty and the interest of religion. For he is the worst of men 
whom kindness cannot soften, nor endearment oblige, whom 
gratitude cannot tie faster than the bands of life and death. 
He is an ill-natured sinner, if he will not comply with the 
sweetnesses of heaven, and be civil to his angel-guardian, or 
observant of his patron God, who made him, and feeds him, 
and keeps all his faculties, and takes care of him, and endures 
his follies, and waits on him more tenderly than a nurse, more 
diligently than a client, who hath greater care of him than his 
father, and whose bowels yearn over him with more compassion 
than a mother; who is bountiful beyond our need, aud merciful 
beyond our hopes, and makes capacities in us to receive more. 
Fear is stronger than death, and love is more prevalent than 
fear, and kindness is the greatest endearment of love ; and yet 
to an ingenuous person, gratitude is greater than all these, and 
obliges to a solemn duty, when love fails, and fear is dull and 
inactive, and death itself is despised. But the man who is 
hardened against kindness, and whose duty is not made alive 
with gratitude, must be used like a slave, and driven like an 
ox, and enticed with goads and whips ; but must never enter 
into the inheritance of sons. Let us take heed ; for mercy is 
like a rainbow, which God set in the clouds to remember man« 
kind : it shines here as long as it is not hindered ; but we must 
never look for it after it is night, and it shines not in the others 
world. If we refuse mercy here, we shall have justice to 
eternity. 
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LADY DUCHESS OF ORMOND, 

HER GRACE. 



MJLDAM, 

I PRESENT your Grace herewith a testimony of my obedience, 
and of your own zeal for the good of souls. You were, in your 
great charity, not only pleased to pardon the weakness of this dis- 
course,* but to hope it might ser^e as a memorial to those that 
need it^ of the great necessity of lining virtuously, and by the mea- 
sures of Christianity. Madam, you are too great and too good to 
haye any ambition for the things of this world ; but I cannot but 
obsenre, that in your designs for the other worlds you, by your 
charity and zeal, adopt yourself into the portion of those ecclesi- 
astics, who humbly hope, and truly labor, for the reward that is 
promised to those wise persons who convert souls, if our prayers 
and your desires that every one should be profited in their eternal 
concerns, cast in a symbol towards this great work, and will give 
you a title to that great reward ; but. Madam, when I received your 
commands for dispersing some copies of this sermon, I perceived it 
was too little to be presented to your eminence ; and if it were ac- 
companied with something else of the like nature, it might, with 
more profit, advance that end which your Grace so piously de- 

* This and the two following Discourses were preached at Christ 
Church, Dublin, and respectively entitled, ''The Righteousness 
Evangelical Described:" — "The Christian's Conquest over the 
Body of Sin :'' — *' Fides Formata ; or, Faith working by Love/' 
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signed ; and, therefore, I haye taken this opportunity to satisfy the 
desire of some very honorable and rery reverend personages, who 
required that the two following sermons should also be made fit for 
the use of t^ose who hoped to receive profit by them. I humbly 
lay them all at your Grace's feet, begging of God, that even as 
many may receive advantages by the perusing of them, as either 
your Grace will desire, or he that preached them did intend. And 
if your Grace will accept of this first testimony of my concurrence 
with all the world that know you, in paying those great regards, 
which your piety so highly merits, I will endeavor hereafter, in 
some greater instance, to pursue the intentions of your zeal of souls, 
and, by such a service, endeavor to do more benefit to others, and 
by it, as by that which is most acceptable to your Grace, eadear 
the obedience and services of, 

MADAM, 

Your Grace's most humble . 
And obedient servant, 

JER. DOWN. 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON L 

MATTHEW, CHAP. V. — VERSE 20. 

Rewards and punishments are the best sanction of laws ; 
mud although their guardians sometimes strike softly in their 
jsxeattion of sad sentences, yet in the sanction they make no 
ahalements, but so proportion the duty to the reward, and the 
punishment to the cfime^ that by these we can best tell what 
value the lawgiver puts on obedience. And therefore the law 
of Moses, whose rewards were merely temporal, could never 
moAe the earners thereunto perfect; but the tuperinduction of it 
better hope hath endeared a more perfect obedience. Christ 
having brought life and immortality to light, &c. we are enabled 
to do all that God requires; and he requires all we can do : 
this enlarged on. 

The matter required in the text is certainly Very great ; for it 
is to be more righteous than the Scribes and Pharisees, more 
holy than the doctors of the law, more yirtiioiis than some that 
wer^ prophets and high priests, &c. : this topic enlarged on. 

Here then we have two things to consider ; 1. what was the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees ; 2. how far that is 
to be exceeded by the righteousness of Christians. 

1. Concerning the first ; we need not be so nice in the ob- 
servation of these words, as to take notice that Christ does not 
name the Sadducees, though there may be something in it : this 
explained. 

The Pharisees obeyed the commandments in the letter, not 
in the spirit : they minded what God spake, but hot what he 
intended : they were busy in the outward works of the hand. 
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but incurious of die affections and choice of the heart : M» topie 
enlarged on. 

2. In moral duties, where God expressed himself more 
plainly, they made no commentary of kindness, but regarded 
the prohibjlion so nakedly, that if diey stood clear of that 
hated name which was set down in Moses's tables, they gave 
themselves a liberty, in many instances, of the same kindred 
and alliance : this illustrated. 

: B. They placed their rightoousness in negatives, they would 
not commit what was forbidden, but they cared little for tfas 
iAckided podtive duty; «ad the omission of good actions did 
AOt much trouble them. 

: 4k Still worse than this, they broke MosesNi tables into pieces^, 
mnd -gathering up die fragments, took to themseWes wimt jjatt 
•of ifaity they pleased, but let the rest alone. Lastly, St. Austift 
summed up the difference between pharisaioal and evangelicttl 
.righteousness in two words, ftmor and amor : they served theGod 
^f Iheirfathefs m the spirit of fear ; we worship the Father ^ 
KMT Lord Jesus Christ in the qnrit of love and c^ adopdon. 
Hence tiiey would do, 1. all that they thought they lawfkHy 
could do : 2. diey would do nothing but what was expressly 
commanded. 

. This was the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
of their disciples the Jews, which our Saviour reproves, ^aild 
•calls us on to a new righteousness, that of God, the law of the 
.i^irit of lifie, &c. : it concerns us therefore to look after 
the measures of this; it being a question of life and death 
cfteraaL 

Now concerning this, we shall do very much amiss if we tiokt 
to^r account from the manners and practices of the many who 
call themselves Christians ; for there are the old and the new 
: Pharboa. Indeed it would be well if it were no worse. But 
the world is too full of Christians, whose righteousness is Very 
Jittle and their Iniquities very great. But let us leave off coni«- 
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fdiiuiuig^ and go to the nile» and describe the neceaMtr j mear 
sures of righteoueness eyangelical. 

X. Theiefore» when it is saidy that onr rigkieoutnem mnst ejr- 
iffed thai of the Scribes and Pharieeee^ let ua first take notice, 
kj ^^y of precognition, that it must be at least so much : we 
must keep the letter of the whole moral law : we must not do less 
than the Pharisees, who did the outward work, &c. : this topic 
enlaiged on. 

This, much being supposed, oar question is, how much more 
must we do ? And the first measure is this : whatsoever can 
be signified and ministered to by the body, in that the heart or 
spirit of a man must be the principal actor. We must not give 
alms without a charitable soul, nor suffer martyrdom but in 
love and obedience : and when we say our prayers, we mispend 
oar time, unless our mind ascend up to God on the wings of 
desire, for desire is the life of prayer : this enlarged on. Solemn 
prayers, and the sacraments, and the assemblies of the faithful, 
^d Hasts, and acts of external worship, are the solemnities and 
rites of religion ; but the religion of a Christian is in the heart 
and spirit. True it is, God works in us his graces by the 
sacrament ; but we must dispose ourselves to a reception of the 
Divine blessing by moral instruments. 

% The righteousness evangelical must exceed that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees by extension of our obedience to things of 
the same signification. There must be a commentary of kindntss 
in understanding the laws of Christ. We must understand all 
God's meaning ; we must secure his service ; we must be far 
removed from the dangers of his displeasure. And therefore 
our righteousness must be the purification and perfection of 
the spurit; so that it will be nothing for us not to commit 
adultery, unless ouir eyes be chaste and our desires clean. A 
Christian must not be lustful ; and therefore he. must not feed 
high, nor drink deep ; for these things make provision for lust: 
this topic enlarged on. 
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3. Of die some consideration also it is, that we nndetstand 
Christ's commandments to extend our doty, not only to what m 
named, and what is not named, of the same natnre and design; 
but that we abstain from ail such tiiing;s as are like unlo sin«r 
Of this nature there are many; as all violence of pa^oii> 
gaming, prodigality of our time, indecency of action, easiaei* 
to beliere evil of others, curiosity of diet, excess in ornaments^ 
&c. He is dull of hearing indeed, who understands not the voieer 
of God, unless it be clamorous in an express and loud com- 
mandment. Thus much concerning the first sort of measures of 
Christian righteousness ; those of caution and negative du^. 
But there are greater things yet behind. 

4. The fourth Ihing noted therefore b, that Christian righted 
ousness must be universal; not a little knot of holyaetioBn 
^scattered in our lives, and drawn into a sum at the day of 
judgment, but it must be a state of holiness. One duty cannot 
be changed or interposed for another ; and three virtues will not 
make amends for one remaining vice : this topic fully im^ 
larged on. 

5. Lastly, pharisaical righteousness was the product of. 
fear ; and therefore what they must needs do, that they would 
do ; but no more. But the righteousness evangelical is pro* 
duced by love, managed by choice, cherished by delight and 
fair experiences. Christians are a willing people ; and no man 
hath this righteousness, if he resolves to take all the liberty 
that is merely lawful, or to do no more than is just cont-* 
manded him : the reasons of which are plain : for, 1. The 
Christian that resolves to do every thing that is lawful will 
many times run into danger and inconvenience ; and the linea 
of right and wrong are so nice, that he will often pass into 
what is unlawful imperceptibly. 2. He that will do all that 
he thinks he may lawfully do, need have an infallible guide 
always by him, to answer every case of conscience ; for if 
he should be mistaken, his error is his crime, and not his 
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i^MHSUMb d. He cannot be innoeenty so long as there are io 
the world so many bold temptations and presumptuous actions, 
so many scandab, and so much ignorance of the things of God, 
90 many things that are suspicious, and of evil report, &c. 
4. Besides all this, he that thus stands on his terms with God, 
and so husbands his duty, will never be exemplary in his 
life, or grow in grace, and therefore will never enter into 

And the case is very similar with them that resolve to do no 
more good than is commanded them : for no man does do all 
diat is commanded him at all times ; therefore he that will not 
sometimes do something more, besides that he hath no love and 
holy zeal, can never make any amende towards the reparation 
of his failings ; Sec. 

We must also know, that in keeping God's commandments, 
every degree of internal duty is under them ; and therefore, 
whatever we do, we must do it as well as we can : this topic 
enlarged on. 

To this description of Christian righteousness as above, and 
opposed to the pharisaical, it must be added, that our blessed 
Saviour's precept is to be extended to the direct degrees of our 
dnty. We must do more duties ; and we must do them better. 
And though this be understood of the internal affection, be- 
cause that must never be abated (for God is always to be 
loved and served with all our heart) ; yet, concerning the degrees 
of external duty, as prayers, alms, and the like, we are tied 
to a greater excellency in this degree, than were the Scribes 
and Pharisees. Farther consideration extended to this inquiry, 
saaiely, to how much more of external duty Christians are thus 
obliged. The sum of all declared to be ; that the righteous^- 
ness evangelical is the same as that which the ancients called 
*^ to lead an apostolical life :'' this enlarged on to the end. 
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SERMON I. 

THE RIGHTEOUSNESS EVANGELICAL 
DESCRIBED. 



MATTHBW» CHAP* V.-— YBRBB 20. 

For I Miy «Dto you,- that except your righteouioeM exceed the 
righteouiDess of the Scribes and Pharisees^ ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Rbwaeds and punishments are the best sanction of laws ; 
and although the guardians of laws strike sometimes with the 
softest part of the hand in their executions of sad sentences, yet 
in the sanction they make no abatements, but so propofrtiou the 
duty to the reward, and the punishment to the crime, that by 
jthese we oau best tell what value the lawgiver puts on the obe- 
dience. Joshua put a great rate on the taking of Kiriatbr 
Sepber, when the reward of the service was his daughter and a 
dower ; but when the young men ventured to fetch David the 
waters of Bethlehem, they had nothing but the praise of their 
boldness, because their service was no more than the satisfac- 
tion of a curiosity. But as lawgivers, by their rewards, declare 
the value of the obedience, so do subjects also, by the graodevr 
x>f what they expect, set a value on the law and th^ lawgiver, 
mud do their services accordingly. 

And, therefore, the law of Moses, whose endearment was 
notding but temporal goods and transient evils, * could never 
make the comers thereunto perfect ;' but the evecvaywyi) cpe<r« 
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Toyo9 eXir/iof , * the superinductioD of a better hope/* bath en- 
deared a more perfect obedience. When Christ brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel, and hath promised 
to us things greater than all our explicit desires, bigger than 
the thoughts of our heart, then eyyiSofitr iy Befy saith th6 
Apostle, ' then we draw near to God;' and by these we wt^ 
enabled to do all that God requires, and then he requires all 
that we can do ; more love and more obedience than he did of 
those who, — ^for want of these helps, and these revelations, and 
tliese promises, which we have, but they had not, — were but 
imperfect persons, and could do but little more than human 
services. Christ hath taught us more, and given ub more, and 
promised to us more, than ever was in the world known or be-* 
lieved before him ; and by the strengths and confidence of thesei 
thrusts us forward in a holy and wise economy ; and plainly 
declares, that we must serve him by the measures of anew 
love, do him honor by trise and material glorifications, be 
united to God by a new nature, and made alive by a new birth, 
and fiillil all righteousness ; to be humble and meek as Christy 
to be merciful as our heavenly Father is, to be pure as God Is 
p«re, to be partakers of the Divine nature, to be wholly re» 
newed in the frame and temper of our mind, to become people 
of a new heart, a direct new creation, new principles, and ia 
new being, to do better than all the world before us ever did, 
to love God more perfectly, to despise the world more gene- 
rously, to contend for the faith more earnestly ; for all this is but 
a proper and a just consequent of the great promises, which 
our blessed Lawgiver came to publish and effect for all the 
world of believers and disciples. 

The matter which is here required, is certainly very great ; 
for it is to be more righteous than the Scribes and Pharisees ; 
more holy than the doctors of the law, than the leaders of the 
synagogue, than the wise princes of the sanhedrim; more 
righteous than some that were prophets and high priests, than 
some that kept the ordinances of the law without blame ; men 
that lay in sackcloth, and fasted much, and prayed more, and 
made religion and the study of the law the work of their lives : 
this was very much ; but Christians must do more. 

« ♦ Heb. ?ii. 19. * 
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None te tnarmoreom pro tempore fecimas ; at tu, 
Si foetara gregem sappleverity aureus esto. 

. They did well, and we must do better ; their houaee were 
marble, but our roofs must be gilded and fuller of glory. Buft 
as the matter is very greats so the necessity of it is the greatest 
in the world. It must be so, or it will be much worse : unless 
it be thus, we shall nerer see the glorious face of God. Here 
it concerns us to be wise and fearfui ; for the matter Is not i^ 
question of an oaken garland, or a circle of bays, and a yellov 
riband : it is not a question of money or land ; nor of the vainer 
rewards of popular noises, and the undisceming suffrages of the 
people, who are contingent judges of good and evil : but it 19 
the great stake of life eternal. We cannot be Christians, un- 
less we be righteous by the new measures : the righteousness of 
the kingdom is now the only way to enter into it ; for the sen^ 
tence is fixed, and the judgment is decretory, and the Judge 
infallible, and the decree irreversible : ' For I say unto you/ 
9aid Christ, ' unless your righteousness exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in nowise enter into the . 
kingdom of heaven.' 

Here, then, we have two things to consider. 1. What was 
the righteousness of tl^e Scribes and Pharisees. 2. How far 
that is to be exceeded by the righteousness of Christians. 

1. Concerning the first. I will not be so nice in the obser- 
vation of these words, as to take notice that Christ does not 
name the Sadducees, but the Scribes and Pharisees, though 
there oaay be something in it : the Sadducees were called *' Ca- 
mim/' from cara, "to read;" for they thought it religion to 
spend one-third part of their day in reading their Scriptures, 
whose fulness they so admired, they would admit of no 8up<* 
pletory traditions : but the Pharisees yrere called " Thanaim," 
that is, htuTtp^raiy they added to the word of God words of 
their oh«i, as the church of B.ome does at this day ; they and 
these fell into an equal fate ; while they ' taught for doctrine 
the commandments of men,' they prevaricated the righteousness 
of God : what the church of Rome, to e?il purposes, hath 
done in this particular, may be demonstrated in due time and 
place ; but what false and corrupt glosses^ under the specious 
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title of the tradition of their fathen, the Pharisees had intro- 
duced, our blessed Saviour reproves, and are now to be repre- 
sented as the iiynwapdh€iyfia, that you may see that righteous- 
QeM, beyond which all they must go» that intend that heaven 
shmild be their journey's end. 

The Pharisees obeyed- the commandments in the letter, not 
in the spirit : they minded what God spake, but not what he 
inlMided : they were busy in the outward work of the hand, but 
ineunoius of the affections and choice of the heart. Tficir 
^ctpHi oapKucHs v€v6(iKaT€9 said Justin Martyr to Tryphon the 
Jew, ** Ye understand all things carnally ;" that is, they rested 
ef nXAvfAOTi thtrtl^eias, as Nazianzen calls it, ** in the outward 
work of piety," which not only Justin Martyr, but St. Paul 
calls * carnality,' not meaning a carnal appetite, but a carnal 
service.* Their error was plainly this : they never distinguished 
duties natural from duties relative; that is, whether it were 
commanded for itself, or in order to something that was better ; 
whether it were a principal grace, or an instrumental action : 
so God was served in the letter, they did not much inquire into 
his purpose: and, therefore, they were curious to wash their 
hands, but cared not to purify their hearts ; they .would give 
alms, but hate him that received it; they would go to the 
temple, but did not revere the glory of God that dwelt there 
between the cherubim ; they would fast, but not mortify their 
lusts ; they would say good prayers, but not labor for tike grace 
they prayed for. This was just as if a man should run on his 
master's errand, and do no business when he came there. They 
might easily have thought, that by the soul only a man ap- 
proaches to God, and draws the body after it ; but that no 
washing or corporal services could unite them and the shechi- 
nafa together, no such thing could make them like to God, who 
is the Prince of Spirits. They did as the dunces in Pythago- 
ras's school, who, — when their master had said Fabis abtti- 
neio, by which he* intended, ** they should not ambitiously seek 
for magistracy," — they thought themselves good Pythagoreans 
if they *' did not eat beans ;" and they would be sure to put 
their right foot first into the shoe, and their left foot into the 

* GaL ill. 3. and vl. 12» 13. PbU. iii. 34. 
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water, and supposed they had done enough ; though if Aey htfd' 
not been fools, they would have understood their mantev'i 
meaning to have been, that they should put more afieetionn tm. 
labor and travel, and less to their pleasure and recreation ; and. 
so it was with the Pharisee : for as the Chaldees taught their 
morality by mystic words, and the Egyptians by hi^oglyphtca, 
and the Greeks by fables ; so did God by rites and ceremonies 
external, leading them by the hand to the purities of the heart, 
and by the services of the body to the obedience of the spirit ; 
which because Uiey would not understand, they thought they 
had done enough in the observation t>f the letter. 

2. In moral duties, where Ood expressed himself more- 
plainly, they made no commentary of kindness, but regarded 
the prohibition so nakedly, and divested of all antecedents, con- 
sequents, similitudes, and proportions, that if they stood dear 
of that hated name which was set down in Moses's tables, they 
gave themselves liberty, in many instances, of the same kindred 
and alliance. If they abstained from murder, they thought it 
very well, though they made no scruple of murdering their bro- 
ther's fame : they would not cut his throat, but they would caU 
him fool, or invent lies in secret, and publish his disgrace 
openly : they would not dash out his brains, but they would 
be extremely and unreasonably angry with him : they would 
not steal their brother's money, but they would oppress him in 
crafty and cruel bargains. The commandment forbade them to 
commit adultery ; but because fornication was not named, they 
made no scruple of that ; and being commanded to honor their 
father and their mother, they would give them good words and 
fair observances ; but because it was not named that they should 
maintain them in their need, they thought they did well enough 
to |N-etend carban, and let their father starve. 

3. The Scribes and Pharisees placed their righteousness in 
negatives: they would not commit what was forbidden, but 
they eared but little for the included positive, and the omissions 
of good actions did not much trouble them ; they would not 
hurt their brother in a forbidden instance, but neither would they 
do him good according to the intention of the commandment* 
It was a great innocence if they did not rob the poor, — then 
they wore righteous men; biit they thought themselves not 
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limeh eoncenied to acquire that godlike excellency^ a pliilan* 
thro^ and love to all mankind. Whosoever blasphemed God 
waa to be put to death ;-but be that did not glorify God as he 
Ottghti they were uQConcemed for him, and let him alone. He 
that spake against Moses, was to die without mercy ; but against 
the ambitious and the covetous, against the proud man and the 
imaierciful, they made no provisions. 

Virtus est vitiam fhgere, et saplentla prima 
Stultitia caruisse.* 

They accounted themselves good, not for doing good, but for 
doing no evil ; that was the sum of their theology. 

4. They had one thing more as bad as all this : they broke 
Moses's tables into pieces, and, gathering up the fragments, took 
to themselves what part of duty they pleased, and let thfe rest 
alone ; for it was a proverb amongst the Jews, Qui operant dat 
pr^ceptOf liber est a prcecepto; that is, " if he chooses one po- 
sitive commandment for his business, he may be less careful in 
any of the rest/' Indeed, they said also. Qui multiplicat le- 
ffem,multipHcat vitam; " He that multiplies the law, increases 
life :^ that is, if he did attend to more good things, it was so 
much the better, but the other was well enough ; but as for uni- 
versal obedience, that was not the measure of their righteous- 
ness ; for they taught that God would put our good works and 
bad into the balance, and according to the heavier scale, give a 
portion in the world to come ; so that some evil they would 
allow to themselves and their disciples, always provided it was 
less than the good they did. They would devour widows' 
houses, and make it up by long prayers ; they would love 
their nation, and hate their prince ; offer sacrifice, and curse 
C»sar in their heart ; advance Judaism, and destroy hu- 
manity. 

Lastly: St. Austin summed up the difference between the 
Pharisaical and evangelical righteousness in two words ; Brevis 
differentia inter legem et evangelium ; timor et amor. They 
served the God of their fathers ' in the spirit of fear/ and we 
worship the Father of our Lord Jesus ' in the spirit of love/ 
and by the spirit of adoption. And as this slavish principle of 

• Hor. £p. i. L41. 
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dieirs was the cause of all their former imperfections^ so iX 
finally and chiefly expressed itself in these two particulars : — 
■1. they would do all that they thought they lawfully could 
do : 2. they would do nothing but what was expresdy com- 
manded. 

This was the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
their disciples, the Jews ;*' which, because our blessed Saviovr 
reproves, not only as imperfect then, but as criminal now, 
calling us on to a new righteousness, the righteousness of God, 
to the law of the Spirit of life, to the kingdom of God, and the 
proper righteousness thereof, — it concerns us, in the next place, 
to look after the measures of this, ever remembering that it is 
Infinitely necessary that we should do so ; and men do not gee* 
nerally know, or not consider, what it is to be a Christian; 
they understand not what the Christian law forbiddeth or com* 
mandeth. But as for this in my text, it is, indeed, our great 
measure ; but it is not a question of good and better, but of 
good and evil, life and death, salvation and damnation ; for 
unless our righteousness be weighed by new weights, we shall 
be found too light, when God comes to weigh the actions of all 
the world ; and unless we be more righteous than they, we 
* shall in nowise,' that is, on no other terms in the world, * enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.' 

Now concerning this, we shall do very much amiss, if we 
take our measures by the manners and practices of the many 
who call themselves Christians ; for there are, as Nazianzen 
expresses it, the ol rore jcai vvy ^apiaawt, " the old and the new 
Pharisees." I wish it were no worse amongst us ; and that all 
Christians were indeed righteous as they were; est aliquid pro- 
dire tenus; it would not be just nothing. But I am sure that 
to bid defiance to the laws of Christ, to laugh at religion, to 
make a merriment at the debauchery and damnation of our 
brother, is a state of evil worse than that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees ; and yet, even among such men, how impatient would 
they be, and how unreasonable would they think you to be, if 
.you should tell them, that there are no present hopes or possi- 
bility, that, in this state they are in, they can be saved ! 

* Sed Beelzebulb callida commenta Christus destruit. 
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Omnes Tidemar nobis esse belloli 
£t festiTi sajierdae, cam simas vawpol,* 

Bttt the world is too full of Christians, whose righteousness 
b very little, and their iniquities very great; and now-a-days, 
a CItfiatian is a man that comes to church on Sundays, and on 
tlie week following will do shameful things ; 

Passim' corvos seqnitur, testaqae Intoqne, 
Securus quo pes ferat, atque ex tempore vivit; 

being, according to the Jewish proverbial reproof, as so many 
Mephibosheths : di$e%puli sapientum, qui incesw pndefaeiuni 
firmoeptorem mum; 'Uheir master teaches them to go uprightly, 
bnt they still show their lame leg, and shame their master ;" as 
if a nan might be a Christian, and yet be the vilest person in 
the world, doing such things for which the laws of men have 
provided smart and shame, and the laws of God have threatened 
the intolerable pains of an insufferable and never-ending damna- 
tion. £zample here cannot be our rule, unless men were much 
better ; and, as long as men live JEtt the rate they do, it will be 
to little purpose to talk of exceeding the righteousness of the 
Seribes and Pharisees; but because it must be much better with 
ns all, or it will be very much worse with us at the latter end^ 
I shall leave complaining, and go to the rule, and describe the 
necessary and unavoidable measures of the righteousness evan- 
gelical, without which we can never be saved. 

1. Therefore, when it is said our ^righteousness must exceed 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees,' let us first take notice, by 
way of precognition, that it must at least be so much ; we must 
keep the letter of the whole moral law ; we must do all that 
lies before us, all that is in our hand : and therefore dpyia^e^dac, 
witich signifies '' to be religious," the grammarians derive hwb 
rov x^^®' JpiycffOat, ** from reaching forth the hand :'' the out- 
ward work must be done ; and it is not enough to say, '* My 
heart is right, but my hand went aside." Prudentius saith that 
St. Peter wept so bitterly, because he did not confess Christ 
openly, whom he loved secretly. 

* Yar. ap. Non. o. ii. n« 833. 
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Flevit neg^ator deniqne 
Ex ore prolapsnin nefas, 
Cam mens maneret innocensy 
Animasqae servant fidem. 

A right heart alone will not do it ; or rather, the heart k not 
rigfaty when the hand is wrong. * If a man strikes hb neigfaboiv' 
and saysy Am not I in jest ? it is folly and shame to him/ aaid 
Solomon. For, once for all, let us remember thb, that Chri»« 
tianity is the most profitable, the most usefal, and the moot 
boontifui institution in the whole world; and the best definition 
I can give of it in this ; — It is the wisdom of God brought dowv 
among us, to do good to men, and therefore we must not do ks^ 
than the Pharisees, who did the outward work ; at least, let n* 
be sure to do all the work that is laid before us in the coBimaBd*« 
ments. And it is strange that this should be needful to h% 
pressed amongst Christians, whose religion requires so r^ity 
much more. But so it is. on a pretence that we must senre God 
with the mind, some are such fools as to think that it is enoegh 
to have a good meaning. Iniquum perpol verimm est, * be$m 
inUtt nm qui benefucit* And because we must serve God io 
the spirit, therefore they will not serve God with their bodies;; 
^nd because they are called on to have the power and tbe liUs 
of godliness, they abominate all external works as mere forms^ 
and because the true fast is to abstein from sin, therefore tbe]i 
will not abstain from meat and drink, even when they are cm>oh 
itaanded ; which is just as if a Pharisee, being teught the eir* 
cumcision of the heart, should refuse to circumcise his flesb I 
and as if a Christian, being instructed in the excellences of spi^ 
ritual communion, should wholly neglect the sacraaential ; that 
isr because the soul is the life of man, therefore it is fitting to 
die in a humor, and lay aside the body. This b a taking away 
the subject of the question ; for our inquiry is, — ^how we shoald 
keep the commandments ; how we are to do the work that lies 
before us, by what principles, with what intention, in what 
degrees, after what manner, ut bonum bemefiai^ ** that the good 
thing be done well." This, therefore, must be presupposed : we 
must teke care that even our bodies bear a part in our spiritual 
services. Our voice and tongue, our hands and our feet, and 
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ma rerj bowels mDst be servants of God, and do the work of 
the commandments. 

This being ever supposed, our question is, how much more 
we must do ? and the first measure is this, — whatsoever can be 
signified and ministered to by the body, the heart and the spirit 
of a man must be the principal actor. We must not give alms 
without a charitable soul, nor suffer martjrrdom but in love 
aad in obedience ; and when we say our prayers, we do but 
miapend our time, unless our mind ascend up to God on the 
wings of desire. 

Desire is the life of prayer ; and if you indeed desire what 
yoa pray for, you will also labor for what yon desire : and if 
yon find it otherwise with yourselves, your coming to church is 
b«t like the Pharisees going up to the temple to pray. If 
your heart be not present, neither will God ; and then there is 
a sound of men and women between a pair of dead walls, from 
whence, because neither God nor yotir souls are present, you 
iBust needs go home without a blessing. 

But this measure of evangelical righteousness is of principal 
Mmark in all the rites and solemnities of religion ; and intends 
to say this, that Christian religion is something that is not seen, 
ft is the hidden man of the heart; ear/ ru Qtos l^ybov, ** it ia 
9od that dwells within ;" and true Christians are men, who, 
as the Chaldee oracle said, are xoXvy iffadfttwi vovv, *' clothed 
uMi B great deal of mind." And, therefore, those words of 
^le prophet Hosea, Et loquar ad car ejuB, '* I will speak unto 
his heart," is a proverbial expression, signifying to speak spirit- 
ual comforts, and, in the mystical sense, signifies ehayytXiSeit^f 
* to preach the gospel f where the Spirit is the preacher, and 
flieheart is the disciple, and the sermon is of righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. Our senrice to God must 
not be in outward works and scenes of religion, it must be 
something by which we become like to God ; the Divine pre- 
rogative must extend beyond the outward man, nay, even be-* 
yond the mortification of corporal vices; the Spirit of God 
most go in trabii cratsitudmem, and mollify all our secret 
pride, and ingenerate in us a true humility, and a Christian 
meekness of spirit, and a divine charity. For in the gospel, 
when God enjoins any external rite or ceremony, the outward 
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work is always the lew principal. For there is a bodily and m 
carnal part, an outside, and a cabinet of religion in Chriiitianity 
itself. When we are baptised, the purpose of God is, that we 
cleanse ourselves from all pollution of the flesh and spirit, and 
then we are, indeed, raOapot 5Xoi, ** clean all over." And when 
we communicate, the commandment means that we shouM be 
made one spirit with Christ, and should live on him, beiieTiBf 
his word, praying for his Spirit, supported with his hope, we* 
freshed by his promises, recreated by his comforts, and whoUy, 
and in all things, conformable to his life ; that is the true coib»> 
munion. The sacraments are not made for sinners, until fhej 
^o repent ; they are the food of our souls, but our souls must 
be alive unto God, or else they cannot eat. It is good to 
' confess our sins,' as St. James says, and to open our wounds 
to the ministers of l^ligion ; but they absolve none but such ae 
ore truly penitent. 

Solemn prayers, and the sacraments, and the assemblies of 
the faithful, and fasting days, and acts of external worship, are 
the solemnities and rites of religion ; but the religion of a 
Christian is in the heart and spirit And this is that by wUdi 
Clemens Alezandrinus defined the righteousness of a Christiaii, 
Aucatoavrti ovfk^vla rmv riff ^o^^s fA€pAp* ** all the parts and 
faculties that make up a man, must make up our religion ;" 
but the heart is damns prineipalU, it is ** the court" of the 
great King; and he is properly served with interior graces 
and moral virtues, with a humble and a good mind, with a 
bountiful heart and a willing soul, and these will command 
the eye, and give laws to the hand, and make the shoulders 
stoop; hut aninui cujnsque est quiaque; ^* a man's soul is the 
man," and so is his religion ; and so you are bound to under* 
stand it. 

True it is, God works in us hb graces by the sacrament ; 
but we must dispose ourselves to a reception of the Divine 
blessing by moral instruments. The soul is ovyepyos rf Btfr, 
Mt must work together with God;' and the body works to* 
gether with the soul : but no external action can purify the 
soul, because, its nature and operations being spiritual, it can 
no more be changed by a ceremony or an external solemnity, 
than an angel can be caressed with sweetmeats, or a man^ 
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helTj can be filled with music or long orations. The sum is 
ihis : no Christian does his duty to God but he that serves him 
with all his heart : and although it becomes us to fulfil all 
ri^ieousness, even the external also ; yet that which makes 
ifii gracious in his eyes, is not the external ; it is the love of 
^e heart; and the real change of the mind, and obedience of 
Ihe spirit ; that is the first great measure of the righteousness 
evaalgelical. 

■ '" 2. The righteousness evangelical must exceed that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees by extension of our obedience to things 
of the same signification : Legea ncn ex verbis^ sed ex mtnte 
'inii^Nfferidas, says the law.* There must be a commentary of 
Icindiiess in undehitanding the laws of Christ. We must under-* 
stand all 6od's meaning; we must secure his service; we must 
be Ikr removed from the dangers of his displeasure; and, 
therefore, our righteousness must be the purification and the 
perfection of the spirit. So that it will be nothing for us not to 
commit adultery, unless our eyes and hands be chaste, and the 
-desires be clean. A Christian must not look on a woman to 
lust after her. He must hate sin in all dimensions, and in all 
distances, and in every angle of its reception. A Christian 
must not sin, and he must not be willing to sin if he durst. He 
must not be lustful, and therefore he must not feed high, nor 
drink deep, for these make provisions for lust : and, amongst 
Christians, great eatings and drinkings are acts of uncleanness 
' 83 well as of intemperance ; and whatever ministers to sin, and 
is the way of it, it partakes of its nature and its curse. 

For it is remarkable that in good and evil the case is greatly 
different. Mortification (e. g.) is a duty of Christianity ; but 
there is no law concerning the instruments of it. We are not 
commanded to roll ourselves on thorns, as St. Benedict did ; or 
to burn our flesh, like St, Martinian ; or to tumble in snows, 
with St. Francis ; or in pools of water, with St. Bernard, A 
man may chew aloes, or lie on the ground, or wear sackcloth, 
if be have a mind to it, and if he finds it good in his circum* 
stances and to his purposes of mortification ; but, it may be, 
he may do it alone by the instrumentalities of fear and love ; 

* Pe Legihns. 
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and ao the thiog be done, no special inttniment is under >a eooft-*' 
maiid. But although the instrnments of Tirtue are free, yet; 
instruments and ministries of viee are not. Not only the tan hi 
forbidden^ but all the ways that lead to it. The instromenta 
of. Tirtae are of themselves indifferent, that is, not naturally^ 
but good only for their relation's sake, and in order to their 
end* But the instruments of nee are of themselves vicious ; 
they are part of the sin, they have a share in the fantastic ptea» 
sure, and they begin to estrange a man's heart from God, and 
are directly in the prohibition. For we are commanded to fly 
from temptation, to pray against it, ' to abstain from all ap« 
pearances of evil,' ' to make a covenant with our eyes,' ^ to 
pluck them out,' if there be need. And if Christians do not 
understand the commandments to this extension of signification, 
they will be innocent only by the measures of human laws« 
but not by the righteousness of God. 

3. Of the same consideration it is also that we understand 
Christ's commandments to extend our duty, not only to what 
is named, and what is not named of the same nature and de^ 
sign ; but that we abstain from all such things as are like to 
sins. . Of this nature there are many. All violences of pasMon; 
irregularities in gaming, ^H-odigality of our time, indecency of 
action, doing things unworthy of our birth or our profesnoU) 
aptness to go to law ; ambitus, or a fierce [vosecution even of 
honorable employments; misconstruction of the words and 
actions of our brother; easiness to believe evil of others ; will^ 
ingnessto report the evil which we hear; curiosity of dieti 
peevishness towards servants, indiscreet and importune stand-^ 
ing for place, and all excess in ornaments ; for even this little 
instance is directly prohibited by the Christian and royal lavT 
(tf charity. Wor ayawri oh irepirepeuerai, saith St. Paul; the 
word is a word hard to be understood ; we render it well enough^ 
* charity vaunteth not itself ;' find on this St. Basil says, tiiat 
an ecclesiastic person (and so every Christian in his proportion^ 
oi^ht not to go in splendid and vain ornaments ; IIoi' yap i 
fu) hia XP^^<i^* ^XXa ita KaXkunrtvpiop wapaXafifidverai, wepwepeims 
ix^t Kartiyopiav' ** Every thing that is not wisely useful or pro* 
portioned to the state of the Christian, but ministers only to 
vanity, is a part of this ircprepcvtcrOai," it is a * vaunting/ 
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wbJifih the charity and the grace of a Christian does not well 
eadpre. These things are like to sins ; they are of a suspicioni 
nature, and not easily to be reconciled to the righteousness 
CTangelical. It is no wonder if Christianity be nice and curi* 
ous ; it i» the cleanness and the purification of the soul, and 
CjMrist intends to present his church to God AvwiXow xal afiwfui^ 
T^yt * without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.' N. B. or 
aa^ Much thing. If there be any irregularity that is less than a 
mtiilkle, the evangelical righteousness does not allow it. These 
aice such things, which, if men will stand to defend, possibly a 
modest reprover may be more ashamed than an impudent of- 
fender. If I see a person apt to quarrel, to take every thing 
in an ill sensei to resent an error deeply, to reprove it bitterly, 
to remember it tenaciously, to repeat it frequently, to upbraid 
it unhandsomely, I think I have great reason to say, that this 
person does not do what becomes the sweetness of a Christian 
spirit. If it be replied, it is no where forbidden to chide an 
offmding person, and that it cannot be a fault to understand 
when a thing is said or done amiss ; I cannot return an an- 
swer, but by saying, that suppose nothing of it were a sin, 
yet that every thing of it is so like a sin, that it is the worse 
for it ; and that it were better not to do so ; at least I think 
so» and so ought you too, if you be curious of your eternal 
interest : a little more tenderness here would do well. I can^. 
not say that this dress, or this garment, or this standing for 
plaee, is the direct sin of pride ; but I am sure it looks like it 
in some persons ; at least, the letting it alone is much better, 
and is very like humility. And certain it is, that he is dull of 
hearing who understands not the voice of God, unless it be 
clamorous in an express and a loud commandment, pro- 
claimed with trumpets and clarions on Mount Sinai ; but a 
willing and an obedient ear understands the still voice of Christ 
and is ready to obey his meaning at half a word ; and that is 
the righteousness evangelical. It not only abstains from sins 
namedy and sins implied, but from the beginnings and instru- 
ments of sin ; and from whatsoever is like it. The Jews were 
so great haters of swine on pretensions of the Mosaic rites^ 
that diey would not so much as name a swine, but called it 
'mK 121^ dtUper aeher, another thing. And thus the Rom»ns« 
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in their avguries, used aUerum for nan bonum. The mmfle ^ 
this St. Paul translates to a Christian duty : * Let not femiew- 
tioii be so much as named among you» A$ w^or ^y roh AyW, 
as b comely amongst Christians;' that is, come not near a 
foul thing ; speak not of it ; let it be wholly banished fmit 
all your conversation -; for thu niceness and curiosity of duty 
' becometh saints^' and is an instance of the rigbteousdesB 4tBXk^ 
gelical. 

I have now done with the first sort of measures of the (%ris*> 
tian righteousness : these, which are the matter of our negative 
duty, these are the measures of our caution and our first imo^ 
cence. But there are greater things behind, which although*! 
must crowd up into a narrow room, yet I must not wholly omit 
them: therefore, 

4. The fourth thing I shall note to you is, that whereas the 
righteousness of the Pharisees was but a fragment of the broken 
tables of Moses ; the pursuance of some one grace, ladnia mimn. 
Htati$t * a piece of the robe of righteousness ;' the righteousness 
evangelical must be like Christ's seamless coat, all of a piece 
from the top to the bottom ; it must invest the whole soul i 
Misma, Dumah, Massah, said the proverb of the Rabbins; it 
is this, and it is the other, and it must be all, it must be a 
universal righteousness ; not a little knot of holy actions scat* 
tered in our lives, and drawn into a sum at the day of judg- 
ment, but it must be a state of holiness. It was said of the 
Paphlagonian pigeons, biirX^y opaoOat rify icapblay, ** ererj one 
ofUiemhad two hearts;" but that in our mystical theology 
signifies a wicked man. So said Solomon, < The perverse or 
wicked man (derachaim) he is a man of two ways;' &y^p bi^^h- 
XOf, so St. James expresses an unbeliever ; a man that will and 
will not; something be does for God, and something for the 
world ; he hath two minds ; and in a good fit, in his well days, 
he is full of repentance, and overflows in .piety; but the pa- 
roxysm will return in the day of temptation, and then he ii( 
gone infallibly. But know this, that in the righteousness evan- 
gelical, one duty cannot be exchanged for another, and three 
rirtues will not make amends for one remaining vice. He 4hat 
oppresses the poor, cannot make amends by giving good coun- 
sel ; and if a priest be simoniacal, he cannot be esteemed righ*' 



^om tefeva God by praicUag well, and talking oare of hii 
dwia. To be xealous for God and for reiigioo is good, but 
fk^ will not legilimale cnialiy jto our brother. It ia oiot enougb 
for a mas to be a good citixen» unless he be aUo a good man ; 
iNiteone men build their hoii^es with half a dozen cross sticks, 
#nd tvrf vs the foundation, and straw is the coyer ing, and they 
JUimk they dwell securely ; their reiigioo is made up of two or 
three virtues, and they think to commute with God, some good 
for some bad, iroXXa fitfuy^ira, woWa be €u9)ffia' as if one 
4i^l^ woAMid were not enough to destroy the most healtWul 
i;(<KO»titution in the w<Nr)d. Sleceive not yourselves. It is all 
^Mie on which band we fall : 



Uniim opcrantar 

£t calor et frigus : sic hoc, sic illud adarit ; 
Sio tenebrao visum, sic sol contrarius aufert. 

The mooo.may burn us by oight as well as the sun by day : 
ind a man may be made blind by the light of the sun as well 
iis by the darkness of the eveiung, and any one great mischief 
is enough to destroy one man. Some men are very meek and 
^ntlo naturally, and that they serve God withal, they pursue 
the virtue of their nature : that is, they tie a stone at the bot- 
tom of the well, an^ that is moce than needs ; the stone will 
stay there without that trouble ; and this good inclination will 
of itself easily proceed to issue ; and, therefore, our care and 
<^tion should be more carefully employed in mortification of 
our natures, and acquist of such virtues to which we are more 
refractory, and then cherish the other too, even as much as we 
please f but, at the same^ime we are busy in this, it may be, 
we are secret adulterers, and that will spoil our confidences in 
the goodness of the other instance : others are greatly bountiful 
to the poor, and love all mankind, and hurt nobody but them- 
selves ; but it is a thousand pities to see such loving good 
natured persons to perish infinitely by one crime, and to see 
such excellent good things thrown away to please an uncon- 
trolled and a stubborn lust ; but so do some escape out of a 
pit, and ^re taken in a trap at their going forth ; and stepping 
aside to avoid the hoar-frosty fall into a valley full of snow. 
The righteousness evangelical is another kind of thing : it is a 
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iioly GonvenatiOD, a godlike life, a univeraal obedieiioe, k 
keeping ncything back from God, a sanctification of the wIm^ 
man ; and keeps not the body only, but the soul and the vpki% 
unblameable to the coming of the Lord Jesus. 

5. And lastly : the pharisaical righteousness was the pro* 
duct of fear,* and, therefore, what they must needs do, that they 
would do ; but no more : but the righteousness eYangelieal is 
produced by love, it is managed by choice, and cherished by 
delight and fair e^tperiences. Christians are a willing peojiJe; 
kammes bona tohmiatis, * men of good will ;' arborei D^ 
mini : so they are mystically represented in Scripture ; * the 
trees of the Lord are full of sap :' among the Hebrews the 
trees of the Lord did signify such trees as grew of themselves ; 
and all that are of God's plantiiig, are such as have a vital 
principle within, and grow without constraint. liuBwrai rms 
Mpitrfiivois vofjtoitf Kal rots ihiots fitoU viK&ai tovt roftovt, one said 
it of Christians : ** They obey the laws, and by the goodness 
of their lives exceed the laws :'' and certain it is, no man hath 
the righteousness evangelical, if he resolves always to take aH 
his liberty in every thing that is merely lawful ; or if he pnr^ 
pose to do no more than be must needs, that is, no more thai^ 
he is just commanded. For the reasons are plain. 

1. The Christian that resolves to do every thing that is law<<> 
ful, will many times run into danger and inconvenience ; be^ 
cause the utmost extremity of lawful is so near to that which ii 
unlawiFul, that he will often pass into unlawful undiscemibly. 
Virtues and vices have not, in all their instances, a great land^ 
mark set between them, like warlike nations separate by pro- 
dfgious walls, vast seas, and portentous hills ; but they are 
oftentimes like the bounds of a parish ; men are fain to cut a 
cross on the turf, and make little marks and annual perambo^ 
lations for memorials : so it is in lawful and unlawful, by a 
little mistake a man may be greatly ruined. He that drinks 
till his tongue is full as a sponge, and his speech a little sttud* 
mering and tripping, hasty and disorderly, though he be not 
gone as far as drunkenness, yet he is gone beyond the severity 
of a Christian; and when he is just past into unlavFful, if be 
disputes too curiously, he will certainly deceive himself for 
^ant of a wiser curiosity. 
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. But 2. He«tiiat will do all that he thinks he may lawfully; 
kad need have an infallible guide always by hini^ who shoald^ 
without error, be able to answer all cases of conscience^ which 
will happen eyery day in a life so careless and insecure ; for if 
he^ould be mistaken, his error is his crime, and not his exp- 
ense. A man in this case had need be very sure of his propo-^ 
sition ; which because he cannot be, in charity to himself, he 
will quickly find that he is bound to abstain from all things 
that are uncertainly good, and from all disputable evils, from 
tfaings which, although they may be in themselves lawful, yet, 
9Midentally, and that from a thousand causes, may become 
unlawful. Pavidm quippe et farmidoloiui eit ChristianMr^ 
saith Salvian, tUque in tanium peccare meiuem. ut interdum et 
nan timendafarmidet: ** A Christian is afraid of every little 
thing; and he sometimes greatly fears that he hath sinned, even 
then when he bath no other reason to be afraid, but because he 
would not do so for all the world." 

: X He that resolves to use all his liberty, cannot be innocent, 
m long as there are in the .world so many held temptations, 
aiBd presumptuous actions, so many scandals, and so much ig^ 
Bounce in the things of God, so many things that are suspi- 
cious, and so many things that are of evil report ; so many ill 
customs and disguises in the world, with which if we resolve to 
comply in all that is supposed lawful, a man may be in the 
regions of death, before he perceive his head to ache ; and, 
instead of a staff in his hand, may have a splinter in his 
elbow. 

4. Besides all this ; he that thus stands on his terms with 
God, and so carefully husbands his duty, and thinks to make 
so good a market of obedience, that he will quit nothing which 
he thinks he may lawfully keep, shall never be exemplary in 
his life, and shall never grow in grace, and therefore shall never 
enter into glory. He, therefore, that will be righteous by the 
measures evangelical, must consider not only what is lawful, 
iNit what is expedient ; not only what is barely safe, but what 
ia worthy ; that which may secure, and that which may do 
«dvBotage to that concern that is the greatest in the world. 

AnAf the case is very like with them that resolve to do no 
more good than is commanded them. For, 1. It is infinitely 
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UnprofiteUe as to ottr Heroal intereity Woaim so iMii> i^f^mM 
fdi tiial ia oonNnanded at all trnm; aad, themlbte^ he tbat mil 
not sometnaes do mofe, bendes that be hath no love, ao atal 
of daty, »o holy fires in his soul ; hendes this, i say, he4Mii 
iw^er make any amends towards the reparation of his cenf^ 
science. * Let him that stole^ steal no more*/ thatisvreHi 
iittt that is not well enongh ; for he must, if he can, maka resti- 
tution of what he stole, or he shall never be pardoned; and an 
it is in all our intercourse with God* To do what is eon^ 
manded is the duty of the present ; we are tied to this in every 
present, in every period of our lives; but, therefore, if w^ 
never do any more than just Ae present duty, who sbaU mfffij 
the deficiencies, and fill up the gaps, and redeem what is past? 
This is a material consideration in the righteousness ey^LUgeh 
lical. 

But then, 2. We must know, that in keeping of God's o^^ih 
mandments, every degree of internal dnty isnnder the'C^m^ 
mandmeots ; and, therefore, whatever we do, we must da Has 
well as we can. Now he that does his duty with the bi^ gelt 
affection he can, will also do all that he can ; and he cannev^t 
know that he hath done what is commanded, unless he doea«H 
that is in his power. For God hath put no limit but k>ve and 
possibility ; and therefore whoever says, Hither will I goe, abd 
•no further ; this I will do, and no more ; thus much wiM I 
serve God, but that shall be all ; he hath the afiections of 4 
alave, and the religion of a Pharisee, the craft of a merchant* 
and the falseness of a broker ; but he hath not the (Hroper mea^ 
sures of the righteousness evangelical. But so it happens in 
'the mud and slime of the river Borborus, when the eye of the 
«un hath long dwelt on it, and produces frogs and mice whidh 
begin to move a little under a thin cover of its own parental 
tnatter, and if they can get loose to live half a life, that is allri 
•but the hinder parts, which are not formed before the setting of 
.the sun, stick fast in their beds of mud, and the little moiety 
of a creature dies before it could be well said to live : so it is 
with those Christians, who will do all that they think lawful^ 
and will do no more than what they suppose necessary ; they 
^o but peep into the light of the sun of rigfateeusness; Ua/iy 
irhave th^ beginnings of life ; but their hinder parts, their pasi- 
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^leriir Slid «flWlion, and Ui^ desireB of tke k»w«c bmui, m still 
fififcrBied ; and lie that dwells m tiMs state, is j«st so wkk ol 
ii-€$M#tiaBy as a spoage Is of a plant, and a nushroani of a 
liHtih : tbsy OMiy be as sensible as an oysler, and diseoatse al 
tho ft^ of a Gbild, but are gr^tlj skott of tbe rlgfaleoasMfla 
^fangefieal. 

• i haine now done witb those parts of the CkKistian rigbleoas^ 
H^ss, 'whiek were not only a virc^x^, or ** excess/' but ao 
i^iifrmxtiwFts to the pharisaioal : but because I oaght not ta 
toaeeal an j thfng from you that must integrate our duty, and 
secure o«f title to the kingdom of heaven ; tker^ is tkis to be 
Ui4^, that this precept of our blessed Saviour is to be ex« 
tended to the direct degrees of our duty. We must do moipe 
diMite, and we must do them better. And in this, althoughf 
we can have no positive measures, because they are potentially 
nifinttei yet th^efore we ought to take the best, because we are 
sure the greatest is not too big ; and we are not sure that God 
v^n accept a worse, when we can do a better. Now although 
Ikia is to be understood of the internal affection only, because* 
I9iat must never be abated, bat God is at all times to be loved 
fibd served with all our heart ; yet concerning the degrees of 
external duty, as prayers, and alms, and the l&e, we are eer«> 
tfiialy' tied to a greater excellency in the degree, than was thai 
<»f Ike Seribes and Pharisees. I am obliged to speak one word 
for the determination of this inquiry, namely, to how mncb 
mote of external duty Christtans are obliged, than was in tba 
rtgl^ousness of the Scribes and Pharisess* In order to this, 
brieiy thus. 

I remember that Salvian, speaking of old men summing up 
Iheir repentances, and making amends for the sins of their whol^ 
Ms, exhorts them to alms and works of piety; but inquirinf 
how much they should do towards tbe redeeming of their souls^ 
answers with a little sarcifom, but plainly enough to give a 
wise man an answer ; ** A man,'' says he, ** is not bound to 
give away all his goods, unless, peradventure, he owes all to 
.Ckkl ; but, in that case, I cannot tell what to says for then the 
case is altered.. A man is not bound to part with all his estate; 
that is, unless his sins be greater than his estate ; but if tliey 
be, Uien he may consider of it again, and consider better. And 
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he need not part with it all^ unless pardon be more precious to 
him than his money, and unless heaven be worth it all. Bad 
vnles&he knows justly how much, less will do it. If he doea^ 
let him try his skill, and pay just so much and no more-thanhe 
owes to God : but if he does not know» let him be jiure to do 
enough." His meaning is this : not that a man is bound to 
give all he hath, and leave his children beggars; he is boand 
from that by another obligation. But as when we are tied to 
pray continually, the meaning is, we should consecrate all onr 
time by taking good portions out of all our time for that duty ; 
the devoutest person being like the waters of Stloan^,* a per- 
petual spring, but not a perpetual current ; that is always in 
readiness, but actually thrusting forth his waters at certam 
periods every day. So out of all our estate we must take for 
religion and repentance such portions as the whole estate can 
allow ; so much as will consecrate the rest ; so much as is fit 
to bring when we pray for a great pardon, and deprecate pt 
mighty anger, and turn aside an intolerable fear, and will par- 
chase an excellent peace, and will reconcile a sinner. Now. in 
this oaae a Christian is to take his measures according to the 
rate of his contrition and his love, his religion and bis fear, his 
danger and his expectation, and let \kim measure his amends 
wisely; his sorrow pouring in, and his fear thrusting it down; 
and it were very well, if his love also would make it run over. 
For, deceive not yourselves, there is no other measure but this ; 
so much good as a man does, or so much as he would do, if he 
could, — so much pf religion, and so much of repentance he 
hath, and no more : and a man cannot ordinarily know that he 
is in a savable condition, but by the testimony which a divine 
philanthropy and a good mind always gives, which is to omit 
no opportunity of doing good in our several proportions and 
possibilities. 

. There was an alms which the Scribes and Pharisees were- 
obliged by the law to give, the tenth of every third year's in- 
crease; this they always paid, and this sort of alms is called 
iiKatoavrri^ ** righteousness'^ or << justice;" but the alms which 
Christians ought to give, is x^» ^^^ i^ i» ^y^^y it is *' grace," 

* S. Hier. in Comment. Isai. ?iii, Isidor. lib. xiii. Orig. cap. ld« 
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and it is ** loTe," and it is abundance ; and;so the old rabbins, 
told : Jugtitia praprie dicitur in 0$ qua jure facimtLs; henignu 
tag in iis qum prater jug^ It is more than righteousness, it 
is bounty and benign ity^ for that is the Christian measure. And 
so it ii8 in the other parts and instances of the righteousness 
evangelical. And therefore it is remarkable that the saints in 
the Old Testament were called tvBeisy ** right men ;" and the 
book of Genesis, as we find it twice attested by St. Jeromei 
was called by the ancient Hellenists, (iifiKos ehdiiav, ** the book 
of right or just men," the book of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.* 
But the word for Christians is 'xp^rolt ** good " men, harm* 
less,, and profitable ; men that are good, and men that do good« 
In* pursuance of which it is further observed "^y learned men^ 
that the word apcTti, or "virtue," is not in the four gospels; 
for the actions of Christ's disciples should not be in gradu vir^ 
tutig only, virtuous and laudable; such as these Aristotle 
presses in his Magna Moralia : they must pass on to a further 
excellency than so : the same which he calls vpaieis Tu»y iiptinay^ 
they must be sometimes, and as often as they can, in gradu he* 
roicB; or, that I may use the. Christian style, they must be 
" actions of perfection." * Righteousness' was the awiiiWfjLov 
for ^ alms ' in the Old Testament,-^and rcXeiorijs, or ' perfect 
tioa,^ was the word for ' alms' ia the New ; as appears by 
comparing the fifth of St. Matthew and the sixth of St. Luke 
together ; and that is the fiill state of this difference in the in- 
quiries of the righteousness pharisaical and evangelical. 

I have many more things to say, but ye cannot hear them 
now, because the time is past. One thing indeed were fit to be 
spoken of, if I had any time left ; but I can only name it, and 
desire your consideration to make it up. This great rule that 
Christ gives us, does also, and that principally too, concern 
churches and common wealt)is, as well as every single Christian. 
Christian parliaments must exceed the religion and government 
of the sanhedrim.* Your laws must be more holy, the condition 
of the subjects be made more tolerable, the laws of Christ must 
be strictly enforced ; you must not suffer your great Master to 
be dishonored, nor his religion dismembered by sects, or dis- 

* Comment, in Isai. xii. and lib, vi« in.Ezek. xviii. 
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.fracdk by naflkty ; 7Q11 nnnt gite no iliipMitf fo yidoos pef- 
jMosy md yoQ must uke Hare dMt «o gVMl eMviple \fe gr^^tly 
^onrapted ; you muvC nukm Utter provkidai^ tw yOur poor tban 
they did, sad tflkef moi^e eafe etOB of the oitenal odniOtoge9 
of Christ's religion and his mibiMers, thon they did of the 
priests and Levites ; that is, tn all things yon murt be tfiofo 
tealous to promote the khigdonft Of Christ, than they nveto for 
the ministries of MoiM. 

* The 6um of all is this : ^ righteonsness evangelieal is Uie 
Sane with tiiat, whioh Um ancients oalled ^i^o^roXu^y dcaycit^ 
waXirtiavy ** io ii?e an apontolical life ;'' that was ^e mea^uto 
of Christians ; the •! ik^h^ te^l Btaphftmt fitovvut, ** men 
that desired to please God ;" dkat is, as ApoetoUus most admi'- 
rably deaeribes It,* men who a^e istirious of their very eyes, 
temperate in theif tongue, of a mortiiied body, and a humble 
spirit, pure in their intentions, maaters of their passions ; metf 
who, when they are injured, retnm honorable words : when 
they are lessened in their estates, increase in their charity ; 
when Uiey are abused, they yet are courteous, and give en« 
treaties; When they are hated, they pay love; men that are 
dull in contentions, and quick in loving-kindnesses, swift as the 
teet of Asahel,! and ready as the chariots of Amminadib.t 
True Christians are such as are emcified with Christ, and dead 
unto all sin, and finally |rface their whole love on God, and, 
fbt his sake, on all mankind : this is the description of a Cbria*- 
tian, and the trae state of the righteousness evangelical ; so that 
it was well said of AtfaenagoYas, Ov6<l< 'Kpt0rMr6i iravi/po«, tl /ti) 
hroKplpertu tov X<$7«)v, << No Christian isu wicked man, unless 
his life he a continaal lie,*'^ unless he be Mse to God Und his 
religmn. For the righleommees of 4he gospel is, In short, 
notlitng else but a tntneciipt of the life of Christ : De maitkema 
nahaUel; db mtihalUl Bafn^ih, said R. Joshua; Christ is the 

* *E(n4 9^ «6r^ ^^BtOkfmif iutpi$§m» yXAnnn ijKpdrux, e^iftamn Mot^teytt^ 
yta, ^p6inifaa rtarttphif, iwyoias Ka0ap6fnis, ifyiis A^w^Myi^r iiyyitp€^fitP9t irp9* 
riStt, ikwo<rT€po6fi9vo5 ^^ Zucdfov, fjuco^/Myos ieydwa, fiufSfuvos ^y^x^v, fiXoa^ 
^fi6ifi€Pos wapaK^€i, ptKpd9itri if aiMfnt^, trvaravp^Brfri rf Xpivrf, ZXifif 

t 2 Sam. ii. 18. X Song^ of Sol. ?i. 12. 

§ Leg^t. pro Ghri^tiaUis. 
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iqia(;e of God, and every Christian is the image of Christ,, 
Fhose example is imitable ; but it is the best, and his laws 
are the most perfect, but the most easy ; and the promises 
by which he invites our greater services, are most excellent, 
but most true ; and the rewards shall be hereafter, but they 
shall abide for ever; and, that I may take notice of the last 
words of my text, the threateniogs to them that fall short of 
this righteousness, are most terrible, but most certainly ^all 
come to pass; 'they shall never enter into the kingdom of 
heaven;' that is, their portion shall be shame and an eternal 
prison, o^^r^cs /^cv/ia, ** a flood of brimstone,'' and a coha- 
bitation with devils to eternal ages; and if this consideration 
will not prevail, there is no place left for persuasion, and ther^ 
is no use of reason, and the greatest hopes and the greatest 
fears can be no argumenjt or sanction of laws; and the greatest 
good in the world is not considerable, and the greatest evil is 
not formidable : but if they be, there is no more to be said ; if 
you would have your portion with Christ, you must be righte« 
ous by his measures : and these are they that I have told you. 
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ROMANS, CHAP. VII, — VERSE 19. 

• What the eunuch said to Philip, Of wham qteaketk ike 
prophet thigf of himself or Mome other man ? may he asked 
coDcerning the words of the text. Does St. Paul mean this of 
himself, or of some one else ? farther remarks on this topk;. 
The text is one of those hard places of St. Paul, which, as St. 
Peter says, the ignorant and unstable torest to their own de- 
struction : farther remarks on this point. For the proper sta-* 
ting of this great case of conscience, there must he consideiod» 
1. What are the proper causes, which place men and keep 
them in this state of a necessity of sinning. 2. The ahedote 
necessity of our coming out of this condition. 3. In what de- 
gree this is to be effected. 4. By what instruments it is to be 
done. 

I. With respect to the causes, &c., the first is the evil of 
our nature ; which we may know by experience : this topic 
dilated on. 

1. We have brought ourselves into an accidental necessity 
of sinning, by the evil principles which are sucked in by the 
greatest part of mankind. We are taught ways of going to 
heaven without forsaking our sins; of repentance without re- 
stitution ; of charity without hearty forgiveness and love ; of 
trusting in Chrbt's death without conformity to his life, &c. 

2. To our weak corrupted nature, and our foolish discourses, 
men daily add bad habits and customs of sinning. Thus the 
evil natures, and the evil principles, and the evil manoen of 
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the world, are tk^t^audes of our imperfectly Willing/ and our 

weaker acting, in the things of 6od« 

: II. But what then ? Cannot sin be avoided ? Cannot a 

Christian mortify the deeds of the body ? Cannot Christ 

redeem and cleanse us from all our sins? That is the next 

question. 

He that saith he hath not sinned^ ii a liar : but what then ? 
Because a man bath sinned, it does not follow that he must do 
so always. Hast thou nnmed? do so no more, said the wise 
Bensirach; and so said Christ. The case is indeed con- 
fessed. That all men have sinned, &c. But is there no remedy 
for this ? Must sin for ever have the upper hand ? God forbid. 
T)iere was a blessed time to come ; and, blessed be God,, it 
hath long since come : Yet a little while, and iniquity shall be 
iuhen out of the earth, and righteousness shall reign among you : 
for that is in the day of Christ's kingdom, the manifestation of 
the gospel. When Christ reigns in our heart by his spirit, 
Dagon and the ark cannot stand together. As in the state of 
nature no good thing dwells within us ; so, when Christ rules in 
vs, no evil thing can abide there : this topic fully enlarged on * 
whereby it is shown, that as there is a state of carnality, spo* 
ken of in the text, in which a man cannot but obey the flesh ; 
so there is a state of spirituality, when sin is dead, and righte* 
onsness is alive : and in this state the flesh can no more prevail, 
than the spirit could in the other : this state still farther en- 
larged on. 

III. In the next place, we ar6 to inquire in what degree 
this is to be effected : for no man can say that he is totally 
clean from sin. 

In the words of St. Gregory, All man's righteousness will 
be found to be unrighteous, if God shall severely enter into 
judgment with us : therefore, even after our innocence, we must 
pray for pardon : this illustrated. Concerning good men, the 
•question is not, whether or no God could not, in the rigor of 
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lifttitoe, hfaMie their Mtemtioii, or OMb tliem t» a fvMik 
word and acaielefls action^ a fiMfM iMart aad tiMiblitigMUrt 
tbMd are not Hk nUNuMrciB by wkloh he Judged his chikfaren t 
hot the )}«lSition is, triietber any diati, that is ooT«itoiis, tfr pramd, 
or a drankard, oan at the same time be a diild of God ? 'Cer- 
tainly he cannot But then we know that God judgies as hy 
Jesus Christ; that is, with the iMays <of nieroy, &c. By<the 
neasoros ofthe gospel, he ftHU jmdfe nvery man mcWPMitf to 
'kk wcrki. What these ueasares lare, 4s now 4he xfs^MkMK 
To which it is answered, fifst» gencMiMy; Ihea tame farti^ 
cuiarty. 

In general, thus : ^ Christian'ii i»nocence is always to ^ 
measured by tlie plain lines yjf the HSommandnents ; bat is adi 
to be taken >itfto aocoant by unceHain fottd opinktos, and sefti* 
^les of «ea1ous <ft titoorous persons. 19<Ane men say, that every 
natural indhitftion to a forbidden object is a sin : if so, itea 
a man sins whether he r^sts his iinclmations or not; w%ii^r 
he prevaiis, or not ; and there is no other dHIRfei^nce bat thtt ; ht 
that jFields tohis^desires, eitts greatest ; andli^ i^hat nev^r yi^ick, 
boft fights <a(tways, stns oUfcenest : hence the very doing bur "dnty 
sopposessia : this gimeral tofpic enlarged on. Bat God judgl9b <ff 
us only 'by the coormaodnieat without, and from the heart and 
oonsoiettoe within': he ftdter intended kan hiWs to be asna^e to 
as^ &c. ^o aiaeh for the general measure. ConiMera^CMi <tff 
particolavs. 

1. Every Christian is bound to arrive at such a state, tiiat%e 
hwe tettiaitfing in hflm <no habit <tf any 'sin aitaftever. OiOr^ld 
moa iktm be cfucified, Set. 

2. He that commits any one sin by choice and <deSibenQAeai, 
is an sneaiy to God, sad under fhe dominion ^f lAte flesh. 

9. Bvery Christian ought to attain to sach a slate, as^^Hit \tb 
never vhatl sio,<«^Ai by (lassioli ; that 'is, aoipaSskm oOj^t^ 
make him choose a sin. 

4. There is one step more, towards Whi^h We must «^r^% 
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4itt, timfcupe be ttot wrpriied <m a flidUMi : this is indoed a 
trork of tioie; and itis ifiwU if tt «««r be done ; but it muet be 
ati«iBpited« 

IV. Next consideration, boir dU iIm fe te be e&etsd. 

1. The first great instrument is faith. Faith twerannetk the 
world: this topic enlarged on. 

2. He that would be free from the slavery of sin, must always 
wateh : nature of this Christian watchfulness explained and 
illnstrated. 

3. In the next place, he must be sure, in the mortifica- 
tions of sin, to leave willingly or carelessly no remains of 
it, no nest-egg, no principles of it; or affections to it: if 
any such remain, they will prove to him as manna did to the 
children of Israel on the second day : it will stink and breed 
worms. 

4. Let us, without further question, put this argument to a 
OMtterial issue : let us do all we can to destroy the whole body 
of sin ; but let us never say we cannot be quit of our sin, be-> 
fore we have done all we can towards the mortification of it. 

5» He that would be advanced beyond the power and ne» 
oeasity of sinning, must take great caution respecting his thoughts 
and secret desires : for luit^ when it is conceived^ bringetk 
f&rth nn ; but if it be suppressed in the conception, it comes 
to nothing. 

6. Lastly, if sin hath gotten the power of you, consider in 
what degree it hath prevailed : if only a little, the battle will 
be more easy, and the victory more certain : but then be sure^ 
to do it thoroughly, because there is not much to be done* 
But if sin hath prevailed greatly, you have much to do : there- 
fore begin betimes, and defer it not till old age shall make the 
task extremely dilBcult, or death impossible: this topic en- 
larged on. To sum up all ; every good man is a new creature. 
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and Christianity is not so much a divme institution, as a £- 
vine frame and temper of spirit; w&ich if we pray heartily 
for, and endeavor to obtain, we shall find it as Ifard and vn^asy 
to sin against God, as now we think it to abstain from oar 
most pleasing sins. Conclusion. 
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ROMANS, CHAP. VII. — ^VERSE 19. 

For the good that I would, I do not ; but the evil which I would 
not, that I do. 

What the eunuch said to Philip, when be read the book of 
the prophet Isaiah, ' Of whom speaketh the prophet this, of 
himself, or some other man V the same question I am to ask 
concerning the words of my text : Does St. Paul mean this of 
himself, or of some other ? It is hoped that he speaks it of 
himself; and means, that though his understanding is convinced 
that he ought to serve God, and that he hath some imperfect 
desires to do so, yet the law of God without is opposed by a 
law of sin within. We have a corrupted nature, a^d a body 
of infirmity, and our reason dwells in the dark, and we must 
go out of the world before we leave our sin. For besides that 
some sins are esteemed brave and honorable, and he is a baffled 
person that dares not kill his brother like a gentleman ; our 
very tables are made a snare, and our civilities are direct trea- 
sons to the soul. You cannot entertain your friend, but excess 
is the measure ; and that you may be very kind to your guest^ 
you step aside, and lay away the Christian ; your love cannot 
be expressed, unless you do him an ill turn, and civilly invite 
him to a fever. Justice is too often taught to bow to great in- 
terests, and men cannot live without flattery ; and there are 
some trades that minister to sin, so that without a sin we cannot 
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maintoia our families; and if you mean to liye, you 9Mn*49 
as others do. Now so long as men see they are like to be iHH 
done by. innocence, and that they can no way live but by ooni*. 
pliance with the e?il customs of the world* men coi^clude pracK 
ticaliy, because they must live, they must sin ; they must liro 
handsomely* and, therefore, must do some things unhandsomely^ 
and so on the whole matter sin is unavoidable. Fain they 
would, but cannot tell how to help it. But since it is no be^tes.- 
it is well it is no worse. For it is St. Paul's case, no wopae 
man : he would and he would not, he did and he did not ; h^ 
was willing, but he was not able ; and, therefore, the case i% 
clear, that if a man strives against sin, and falls unwillingly, it 
shall not be imputed to him ; he may be a regenerate maa for 
all that. A man must, indeed, wrangle against- sin when it 
comes, and, like a peevish lover, resist and consent at the same 
time, and then all is well ; for this not only consists with, but 
IS a sign of the state of regeneration. 

If this be true, God will be very ill served. If it be nolr 
true, most men will have but small hopes of being saved, he^ 
cause this is the condition of most men. What then is to bo 
done ? Trath can do us no hurt ; and, therefore, be willing to 
let this matter pass under examination ; for if it trouble «s 
now, it will bring comfort hereafter. And, therefore, before I 
enter into the main inquiry, I shall, by describing the state of 
the man of whosi St. Paul speaks here, tell you plainly, who 
it b that is in 1^'is state of sad things ; and then do ye make- 
your i^soltttions, according as you shall find it necessary for 
the saving of your souls, which, I am sure, ought to be the end 
of all preaching. 

The man St. Paul speaks of, b one that b * dead,'* one 
that was 'deceived' and * slain, 'f one in whom 'sin was ex-» 
oeedingisinfal,'t that b, highly imputed, greatly malicious, in- 
Ibitely destructive ; he is one who is ' carnal, and sold under 
sin ;'4 he is one that sins against his < conscience and his reason; 'H 
be b one in whom ' sin dwells,' but the Spirit of Ood does not 
dwell ; for * no geod thing dwelb in him ;'1F he b one who i» 

♦ Ver.©. t Ver. II. J Ver. 13. § Ven \4. 

H Ver. 16. IT ViW. 18. 
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^ t^ w i j fc t into eapttTlty to the law of sis ;' be is a serraftl of 
vtMleanness, with bis * flesb and membein nerving tbe low bf 
sin*^ Now if this be a state of regeneration, I wonder wbftt 
», lir can be, a slate of reprobation ! for thoogh this be Ite 
SCato of nature, yet it eannot be the stete of one redeemed by 
fbe Spirit of Christ; and, therefore, flatter not younieWes any 
iNfe, that it is enongh for yon to have good desires and bad 
performtoees : never think that any sin can reign in yon, and 
yet you be servants of God ; that sin can dwell in you, and at • 
She same time tbe Spirit of Ood can dwellin yontoo; orthat 
life and death can abide together. The sum of affairs is this : 
* If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die ; but if ye, through the 
Spirit, do mortify tbe deeds of the body, ye ^all live ;'t hut 
tiot else on any terms whatsoever. 

My text is one of the hard places of St. Paul, which, as St. 
Feter says, ' the ignorant and the unsteble wrest to their own 
damnation.' But because in this case the danger is so immi* 
■ettt, and the deception would be so intolerable, St. Paul, im* 
mediately after this chapter, (in which, under his own person, 
IS was usual with him to do, he describes the state of a natural 
man advanced no farther than Moses's law; and not redeemed ' 
by the blood of Christ, or enlightened by the Spirit of 6od» 
alid taoghA by the wiser lessons and sermons of the Gospel) im« 
mediately spends the next chapter in opposing the evangelical 
slate to the legal, the spiritual to the carnal, the Christian to 
the mitural ; and tells us plainly, he that is redeemed by the 
blood of Christ, is redeemed from the power of sin 2 he that is 
Cb^:it's flraed«>amn, is not a slave of sin, not captive to the 
devM at his will : he that is in * the flesh, cannot please God/ 
imt every servant of Christ is freed from sin, and is a servant 
<^i righteousness, and redeemed from all his vain conversation : 
for this is the end of Christ's coming, and cannot be in vatn» 
natess we make it so. He came to bless us by turning every 
one of «s from oar iaiqaitiea. Now oonceming tfab, besides 
1im«viden(» of the thing itself, that St. Paul does not speak 
4hese woids of himself, but by a fitwa^xnitatioiMot^ under his 
own borrowed peten he describes the state oi a carnal, unre* 

« Yen 96. t Bom. tUi. 13. 
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deemed, unregeoerate person, is expressly affirmed by St. Ire^^ 
Haeus and Origen, by Tertullian and St. Basil, by Tbeqdoret 
aad St. Chrysostom, by St. Jerome, and sometimes by St. Au* 
•tin, by St, Ambrose and St. Cyril, by Macarius and Theo- 
phylact ; and is indeed tbat true sense and meaning of these 
words of St. Paul, which words none can abuse or misunderr 
stand, but to the great prejudice of a holy life, and the patrour 
age of all. iniquity. • 

Biit for the stating of 'this great case of conscience, I shall 
first in short describe to you what are the proper causes, whioh 
place men and keep them in this state of a necessity of sinning ; 
and, 2. 1 shall prove the absolute necessity of coming out of 
this condition, and quitting all our sin« 3. In what degree this 
is to be effected. 4.' By what instruments this is to be done ; 
and all these being practical, will, of themselves, be sufficient 
use to the doctrines, and need no other applicatory but a plain 
exhortation. 

• I. What are the causes of this evil, by which we are fir^ 
placed, and so long kept, in a necessity of sinning, so tbat wf 
ysannot do what good we would, nor avoid the evil that we 
hate? 

. The first is the evil state of our nature. And, indeed, he 
that considers the daily experiment of his own weak nature, the 
ignorance and inconstancy of his soul, being like a sick man's 
legs, or the knees of infants, reeling and unstable by disease of 
by infirmity, and the perpetual leaven and germinations, the 
<thrustings forth and swelling of his senses, running out like new 
wine into vapors and intoxicating activities, will readily con- 
fess, that though even in nature there may be many good in^ 
clinations to many instances of the Divine commandments; 
yet it can go no farther than this velleity, this desiring to do 
good, but is not able. And it is on this account that Lactan* 
tins brings in the Pagan or natural man complaining, Vok> 
•equidem non peccare, sed vincor; indutus enim sum camefra" 
gili et imbecilla, Thb is very true ; and I add only this cau*- 
tion : there b not in the corruption. of our nature so much as will 
tove us harmless, or make us excusable, if we sin against God. 
Natural corruption can make us criminal, but not innocent; 
for though by him that willingly abides in the state of mere 
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nature, sin cannot be avoided, yet no man is in thatstate longer 
than he loves to be so ; for the grace of God came to rescue us 
from this evil portion, and is always present, to give us a new 
nature, and create us over again : and, therefore, though sin id 
made necessary to the natural man by his impotency and fond 
loves, that is by his unregenerate nature ; yet, in the whole 
constitution of affairs, God hath more than made it up by his 
grace, if we will make use of it. In pueris elucet 9pe$ pluri" 
morum, qiue dum emoHtur atate, numifestum eiit, non naturam 
defBcme, sed curaMf said Quintilian/ We cannot tell what 
we are, or what we think, in our infancy ; and when we can 
know our thoughts, we can easily observe that we have learned 
evil things by evil examples, and the corrupt manners of an 
evil conversation : Et ubi per tocwdiam vires^ tempui, inge* 
nium dejluxere, fiaturce infirmitai accusatur ;\ that, indeed, is 
too true : *' We grow lazy, and wanton, and we lose our time, 
and abuse our parts, and do ugly things, and lay the fault 
:^holly on our natural infirmities :" but we must remember, 
that, by this time, it is a state of nature, a state of flesh and 
blood, which cannot enter into heaven. The natural man and 
the natural child are not the same thing in true divinity. The 
natural child indeed can do no good ; but the natural man 
cannot choose but do evil ; but it is because he will do so ; he 
is not born in the second birth, and renewed in the baptism of 
Ute Spirit. 

1. We have brought ourselves into an accidental necessity 
of sinning, by the evil principles which are sucked in by great 
parts of mankind. We are taught ways '^of going to heaven 
without forsaking our sins ; of repentance without restitution ; 
, of being in charity without hearty forgiveness, and without 
love ; of believing our sins to be pardoned before they are mor« 
tified ; of trusting in Christ's death without conformity to his 
life ; of being in God's favor on the only account of being of 
such an opinion ; and that when we are once in, we can never 
be out. We are taught to believe that the events of things do 
not depend on our crucifying our evil and corrupt affections* 
but on eternal and unalterable counsels ; ' that the promises are 

• Gesner, i. 1, 2. f Sallust. Bell. Jug. c. i. 
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■ol tiw rewaidi of obe^noe, but gnees pertamiag <»lj to m 
6w predeatiotttet, and yet nea ate saints for all tbat; aad dMt 
the laws of God aie of tlie raoe of tbe giaats, act t» be ob^ 
seired by aay grace or by any industry : thia is the catedilbai 
of the igaorant and the profane : but, without all peradfentiire^ 
the contrary propositions are the way to make tbe wotld betters 
but certainly they that believe these things, do not believ# it 
necessary tbat we should eschew all e?il : and no wewder tiiev, 
if when nea on these acconnts slacken their industry and thslt 
care, they find sin still preyailing, still dwelling within theoBi 
and still unconquerable by so slight and disheartened Miofk 
For ibt^rfft irilf Mil kTaibwvroB rp6wQp tira wait l#ri* ** £wety 
fool and every ignorant person is a child still :*' and it is no 
wonder, that he who talks foolishly, should do childisAily aiMl 
weakly. 

2. To our weak and . corrupted nature, and our fooli^ dMM 
courses, men do daily superinduce evil habits and costoma of 
sinning. Cotuuetudo mala ianquam kamus infixw miwu^; 
laid the father ; ** An evil custom is a hook in the soul," lind 
draws it whither the devil pleases. When it comes to the rci^ 
iia yeywixptitrfii^ii irXeo»fe{/(ifs, as St. Peter's word is, * a heMt 
exercised with covetous practices,' then it is also Ao^yi^s, ititt 
' weak,' and unable to do the good it fain would, or to avoid 
the evil, which, in a good fit, it pretends to hate. This is so 
known, I shall not insist on it ; but add this only; that where« 
ever a habit is contracted, it is ^all one what the instance be ; 
It is as easy as delicious, as unalterable in virtue as in vice ; Ibr 
what helps nature brings to a yicious habit, the same and much 
more the Spirit of God, by his power and by his comforts, can 
do in a virtuous ; and then we are well again. You see by 
this who are, and why they are, in this evil condition. The 
evil natures, and Uie evil principles, and the evil manners of 
the world, these are the causes of our imperfect willings and 
weaker actings in the things of God ; and as long as men stay 
here, sin wi,ll be unavoidable. For even meat itself is loath* 
some to a sick stomach ; and it is impossible for him that \b 
heart*sick, to eat tbe most wholesome diet s and yet he that 
shall say eating is impossible, will be best confuted by seeing 
all th6 healthful men in the world eat heartily every day. 
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XI. But what diett ?'CaiiDol «in be avoided ? CaaMt a Ohfis^ 
liaH laertify the deedsof the i»Ay ? Cannot Christ redeem ns, 
144 eleaofle us fron all onr sins T Cannot the works of the 
devil he destoyed ? That is the next particnlar to be inquired 
of: Whether orno it be not necessary, and therefore, very pos^ 
sttle, for a servant of God to pass from diis evil state of things, 
mid not only hate evil, but avoid it also ? 

^ He that saith he hath not sinned, is a liar ;' but what then t 
Seeaase a man hath sinned, it does not follow he must do so 
fdways. ** Hast thou sinned ? do so no m<M*e," said the wise 
Bensiraeh ; and so said Christ to the poor paralytic, ' Go, and 
ain vo more/ — They were excellent words spoken by a holy 
l^fophet: ' Let not the sinner say he hath not sinned ; for 6t>d 
fball bom coals of ^re on his head, that saith before the Lord 
God and his glory, I have not sinned.' Well I that case is 
ooafessed ; ' All men have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God*' But is there no remedy for this ? Must it always be 
!EKi ? and must sin for ever have the upper hand, and for ever 
bafle our resolutions, and all our fierce and earnest promises of 
amendment? God forbid. There was a time then, to come, 
aad, blessed be God, it bath been long come : * Yet a little 
while,' saith the prophet, * and iniquity shall be taken out of 
liie earth, and righteousness shall reign among you.' For that 
is in the day of Christ's kingdom, ^e manifestation of the gos- 
pel. When Christ reigns in our hearts by his Spirit, Dagon and 
the ark cannot stand together; we cannot serve Christ and Be- 
lial. And as in the state of nature no good thing dwells within 
as; so, when Christ rules in us, no evil thing can abide ; * For 
every plant that my heavenly Father hath not planted, shall 
be rooted up,' and cast away into the fires of consumption or 
purification. But how shall this come to pass, since we all find 
ourselves so infinitely weak and foolish 7 I shall tell you. * It 
iaeasier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven/ saiCh Christ. 
It is impossible to nature ; it is impossible to them that are 
given to vanity ; it is impossible for them that delight in the 
«vii snare : but Christ adds, * With men this is impossible, but 
with God all things are possible.' What we cannot do for our- 
selves, God can do. for us and with us. What nature cannot 
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do, the grace of God can« So that the thing may be done ; 
not indeed by ouneives, but gratia Dei mecum, saith St. Paul ; 
God and man together can do it. But if it can be done any 
way that God has put into our powers, the consequent is this ; 
no man's good will shall be taken in exchange for the real and 
actual mortification of his sins* He that sins, and would faiq 
not sin, but sin is present with him whether he will or no, let 
bim take heed ; for the same is * the law of sin,' and * the law 
of death,' saith the Apostle ; and that man's heart is not right 
with God. For it is impossible men should pray for deliverT 
ance, and not be heard ; that they should labor, and not be 
prosperous ; unless they pray amiss, and labor falsely. Let no 
man, therefore, please himself with talking of great things, with 
perpetual conversation in pious discourses, or with ineifectiy^ 
desires of serving God: he that does not practise as well as he 
talks, and do what he desires, and what he ought to do, coar 
fesses himself to sin greatly against his conscience; and it is a 
prodigious folly to think that he is a good man, because, though 
he does sin, yet it was against his mind to do so. A mans 
conscience can never condemn him, if that be his excuse, to say 
that his conscience checked him ; and that will be but a sad 
apology at the day of judgment. Some men talk like angels, 
and pray with great fervor, and meditate with deep recessei^ 
and speak to God with loving affections, and words of union, 
and adhere to him in silent devotion, and when they go abroad 
are as passionate as ever, peevish as a frighted fly, vexing them- 
selves with their own reflections : they are cruel in their bar- 
gains, unmerciful to their tenants, and proud as a barbarian 
prince ; they are, for all their fine words, impatient of reproof, 
scornful to their neighbors, lovers of money, supreme in their 
own thoughts, and submit to none : all their spiritual life they 
talk of is nothing but spiritual fancy and illusion : they are still 
under the power of their passions, and their sin rules them im- 
periously, and carries them away infallibly. Let these men 
consider, there are some men think it impossible to do as much 
as they do : the common swearer cannot leave that vice, and 
talk well; and these men that talk thus well, think they cannot 
do as well as they talk : but both of them are equally under the 
power of their respective sins, and are equally deceived^ and 
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Equally not the servants of Grod. This is true : but it is equally 
as true that there is no necessity for all this ; for it ought, and 
It may be otherwise if we please : for, I pray, be pleased to heat 
8t. Paul; < Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts 
of the flesh ;' there is your remedy : ^ for the Spirit lusteth against 
the flesh, and the flesh against the Spirit ;' there is the cause of 
it t tva nil Toifire, * SO that ye may not, or cannot do the things 
ye would;'* that is the blessed consequent and product of that 
eanse« That is plainly, — As there is a state of carnality, of 
which St. Paul speaks in my text, so that in that state a man 
cannot but obey the flesh, — so there is also a state of spiritu^ 
alily, when sin is dead, and righteousness is alive ; and in this 
state the flesh can no more prevail, than the Spirit could do in 
the other. Some men canpot choose but sin ; ' for the carnal 
mind is not subject to God, neither iodeed can be,'t saith St. 
Paul ; but there are also some men that cannot endure anything 
that is not good. It is a great pain for a temperate man to 
suffer the disorders of drunkenness, and the shames of lust are 
intolerable to a chaste and niodest person. This also is affirmed 
by St. John : *• Whosoever is bom of God doth not commit sin^ 
for his seed remaineth in him.'l So that, you see, it is possible 
for a good man not to commit the sin to which he is tempted^ 
But the Apostle says more : ' He doth not commit sin, neither 
indeed can he, because he is born of God.' 

And this is agreeable to the words of our blessed Saviour : 
' A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit, and a good tre^ 
cannot bring forth evil fruit ;' § that is, as the child of hell is 
carried to sin, pUno impetu, he does not Check at it, he does it, 
and is not troubled ; so, on the other side, a child of God is as 
fully convinced of righteousness; and that which is unrighteous 
is as hateful to him as colocynths to the taste, or the sharpest 
punctures to the pupil of the eye. We may see something of 
this in common experiences. What man of ordinary prudence 
and reputation can be tempted to steal ? or, for wh^t price 
would he be tempted to murder his friend? if we did hate all 
sins as we hate these, would it not be as easy to be as innocent 

• Gal. V. 16. t Rom. viii. 7. J 1 John, iii. 9. 
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in Other instwcea, as mMt meo «re in thise ? «iid ire iliewM 
have es feir dnmkeitb ee we beve Ihi^ree. In leek ep thMw 
wedo not complsioy in the wofds of my UM^ * Whe^ I wenW 
Met» thet I de ; eod what I woiiU» I4o not' Doesneit eraqf* 
good men overeone mil the power of greet aiae? and icee lie^ 
bjr the Spirit of God aad right reeaoa, by ^oar and hope, oeei^ 
qiier Goliath, and beat the eons of the giant ; aad can ha n«t 
jovercome the little children of Gath ? or it it harder to over* 
come a little sia than a great one 7 Are not the te«qitatie«a^ 
little sins yery little? and yet are they greater and stronger than 
a mighty grace? Could the poor demoniac, that lifod in the 
gravee, by the power of the devil break hie iron chaine ia pieeee 7 
and cannot he, who hath the Spirit of God* diaaolTe the chaine 
of sin? * Through Christ that strengthens me, I ca« doaU 
things,' smth St. Paul ; SaiU nki cepMmm cam PaMie Hesse, 
et min^iMwi nsmtiim korHumfore^ said one in Livy ; which is 
best rendered by St. Paul — ' If God be with us, who can be 
against us V Nay, there is a ^wtpttucmptw in St. Paul, * W« 
are more than conquerors/ For'even amongst an army of <»n-> 
querors there are degrees of exaltation : some serve God liho 
the centurion, and some like St. Peter; soore like Martha, and 
some like Mary, liw* €hwBKimt dro4r9«, &y«v wo^mt^ cal thp4gn^' 
all good men conquer their temptation, but some with more 
ease, and some with a clearer victory; and more than tbia,-^ 
Nim mUum viperam terimu$, $ed ex ea amiidotum eea/Ccimat, 
** We kill the viper, and make treacle of him ;" that is, not 
only escape' from, but get advantages by, temptations. But we, 
commonly, are more afraid than hurt : ' Let us, therefore, lay 
aside every weight, and the sin that doth so easily beset us :'* 
so we read the words of the Apostle ; but St. Chrysostom's ren-> 
dition of them is better ; fpr the word €ifW€p(vraro$ is a perfeot 
passive, and cannot signify the strength and irresistibility of sia 
on us, but quite the contrary, tvwefUararos hiiofxria signifies ' the 
sin that is so easily avoided,* as they that understand that Ian* 
guage know very well. And if we were so wise and valiant 
as not to affright ourselves with our own terrors, we should 
quickly find, that by the help of the Spirit of God, we can do 

* Heb. xii. 1. 
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if9 more 4b«n we tlMUgfrt w« to6}4. li w«id i^id of AletaiDd^i', 
MBMamgus est tana c&ntemnete** be did no gtent matter m coit^^ 
l)«eritig t)ie P^ersianis, bec&tfse they were a pitiful and a soft 
ftso^e *, only lie imderstcdd theiir io ber no, and was wise and 
hAd. encmgh not to hm socii iitta'ges and men of cloots. But 
flIMt', ttk' the nsattef of ^Mi^ shu^ tftfd little, do as the niaGgiciaM 
-Iff ^Bgyi^ : MflM.ll Motes turned btsf it>d tnHo a serpent, 'it mOTCu 
tli#li^ n<ot ; but when they saw the Ifce and the flies, then <hey 
«^ete afraid. Wis see, that, by the grace of God, we can escapie 
flMt sills ; but we start at flies, and st biid out of a bn^ disbr- 
4teH lis ; the lion in tile way troobles tts not, bnt a iVog atfd a 
il^oriff aftight us. Remember th« saying of St. Paul, * Christ 
cttme ti> rede^ to hhoself a ehm'ch, and to present it, pure aiid 
«potfessV before Ifie* thl^one tyf grace ;* aild if yotr mean to be of 
I^i9 hnmbef, yon miiist endearor to be under this qualification, 
thai is, as Paul labored to be*, ' void of offence,, both towards 
^od «nd towards man.' Ahd so I hare done with the s^on^ 
proposition. It is necessary that all sirt, great and little, shotff^ 
be mortlfii^d atnf dead in us, and that we no longer abide in that 
#Me of ^avery, as to say, "^The good that I would, I do not ; 
b»t the etil that I would not, that I do.' 

HI. lu'the next place, we are to inquire in what degree this 
i^ Icy be effected ; for thotfgh in negatives, properly, theife ate 
ifo degreea, yet> tmfess there be some alUfltys in this doctrine, it 
will not be so irell*, and it may be, your experiences will iot 
ever confute my argnments"; for, * Who can say that he is clears 
from* hh sin*?' said the wise man. And, as ouir blessed Sariouf 
said, * He that is innocent among you all, let him throw the 
first stotfe^t the sinner,' and Spare not. 

To this I answer, in the words of St. Gregory, All mane's 
tllghteousn^iss will be fdund to'be unrighteous, if God dhould 
severely enter into judgment ; but, therefore, eren after out 
iBin^cence we mast pray for pardon, itt qute suceumbere dUi- 
etMUt poierat, ex judkis pietate c&nvakicat, *^thvt our inno- 
ceiKe, which, inr strictness of divine Judgment, would be found 
lipotted and stained, by the merey of our SaviOur nmy be ac* 
cepted/' • St Bernard expresses this Well : Nostra dqna est 
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h^miliiJMstUia, recta fornkan^ 9ed nan pura; '< Our hunUe 
hgLteousoess is, perhaps^ right in t)ie eyes of God, but not 
pure ;" that is, accepted by his mercy, but it is such as darea 
not contend in judgment. For as no man is so much a 8inac;r» 
but he sometimes apeaks a good word, or does some things not 
ill, and yet that little good interrupts not that state of evil ;. ». 
it is amvngst very good men, from whom, sometimes, ra^ 
pass something that is not commendable i and yet their hei^rt 
is so habitually right towards God, that they. will do.uothin^* 
I do not say which Grod, injustice, cannot, but which in mei€y» 
be will not, impute to eternal condemnation. It was the caso. 
of David ; * he was a man after God s own heart ;* nay, it ia- 
said, ' he was blameless, save in the matter of Uriah;' and yet 
we know he numbered the people, and God was angry with, 
him, and punished him for it ; but, because he was a good man« 
and served God heartily, that other fault of his was imputed t» 
him no further. God set a fine on his head for it ; but it vi^aa 
^aho contenemento, ** the main stake was safe." 

For concerning good men, the question is not, whether, or 
no God could not, in the rigor of justice, blame their indiseceH . 
tion, or impute a foolish word, or chide, them for a hasty aa-^ 
swer, or a careless action, for a less devout prayer, or weak 
hands, for a fearful heart, or a trembling faith. The^e • are not 
the measures by which God judges his children ; * for he know- 
eth whereof we are made, and he remembers that we are but 
dust.' But the question is, whether aqy man that is covetous, 
or proud, false, to his trust, or a drunkard, can, at the sanie 
time, be a child of God ? No, certainly he cannot. But then. 
we know that God judges us by Jesus Christ, that is, with the. 
allays of mercy, with an eye of pardon, with the sentences.of 
a father, by the measures of a man, and by analogy to all .our 
unavoidable abatements. ; God could enter with us into a more 
severe judgment^ but, he would not; and no justice tied him 
from exercising that mercy. But, according to the measureaoC 
the gospel, ' he will judge every man according to his works.' 
Now what these measures are, is now, the question. To wjhioh 
f^ answer, first, in general, and then more particularly. ^ 

In general, thus: — A Christian's innocende is always to 
be measured by the plain. Jinea and. measures of the commitadT 
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flieiits ; bdt^ is not to be taken into account by Uncertain and 
fend opinions, and the scraples of zealous and timorous per- 
sons.- My meaning is this : some men tell ns that every natu* 
ral inclination to a forbidden object is a sin ; which they that 
believe, finding them to be natural, do also confess that such 
ttns are unavoidable. But if these natural and first motions be 
sins, then' a man sins whether he resists them or resists them 
dot, whether he prevails or prevails not ; and there is no 
^er difference but this,-*>-he that fights not against, but al- 
ways yields to hb desires, sins greatest ; and he that never 
yields, but fights always, sins oftenest. But then, by thi» 
reckoning, it will indeed be impossible to avoid millions of 
sins; because the very doing of our duty supposes a sin. If 
God should impute such first desires to us as sins, we were alt 
^ery miserable ; but if he does not impute them, let us trouble 
ourselves no further about* them, bat to take- care that they 
never prevail on us. Thus men are taught, that they never 
say their prayers but they commit a sin. Indeed that is true 
but too often ; but yet it is possible for us, by the gracerof 
Ood, to please him in saying our prayers, and to be accepted 
of him.' But, indeed, if God did proceed against ns as we do 
agidnst one another, no man could abide innocent for so much 
as one hour. But God's judgment is otherwise ; he inquires if 
the heart be right, if our labor be true, if we love no sin, if we 
use prudent and efficacious instruments to mortify our sin, if we 
go about our religion as we go about the biggest concerns of 
onr life, if we be sincere and real in our actions and intentions. 
For this is the aya/jtapTtivla that God requires of us all ; this is 
that ' isinless state,' in which if God does not find us, we shall 
never see his glorious face ; and if he does find us, we shall 
certainly be saved by the blood of Jesus. For, in the style of 
Scripture, to hetlXiKptreit koI cutpotrKorot is the same thing; * to 
be sincere, and to be without offence,' is all one. Thus David 
spake heartily, ' I am utterly purposed that my mouth shall 
not offend ; and thou shalt find no wickedness in me.' He 
that endeavors this, and hopes this, and does actions and uses 
means accordingly, not being deceived by his own false heart, 
nor abased by evil propositions, — this man will stand upright 
In i3b» congregations of the just ; and, though he cannot chaU 
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lenge heatren by merit, yet he shall raoeire H fts a gift, by priH 
' mise and by grace. Lex mm tmioenilin euejmket, fum cvrtdiof^ 
said Seneca. For God takes bo jud^eat of us by aay nsea^ 
sores, but of the conraiaBdaieiit i¥idiottt, aod the heart and .the 
coDscieace withia ; bat he never intended his laws to be a snare 
to us, or to entrap ns widi etmseqaences aad dsorfc ialetpreiaK 
tioBs, by large ded«ctk>BS and witty shnilitBdea of ftiults ; baft 
he requires of us a sincere heart, and a hearty labor ia the work 
of hie commandaieats ; he calls oa as to ayoid all that wAiksb 
his law plainly forbids, and wfasch our consciene&i do ooo-' 
demn. This is the general raeasare. The particulars are br ie ry 
these: — 

1. Every Christian is bound to arrive at that state, that Imp 
have remaiaing ia hiai no habit of any sin whalsoeverr ' Ova 
old maa must be crucified,' — ' the body of sin mast be de^ 
stroyed,' — * he nvast no loager serve sin,'^' sia shaAl not havo 
the dominion over you.' — ^All these are the apostle's words ; 
that IS plainly, as I have already declared, yoa mast, not* be a% 
that pass, that though ye woold avoid sift, ye caaaot ". for he 
that is so, is a most perfect slave, and Christ's freednMn eaaMt 
be so. Nay, he that loves sm, and delights ia it, hath no 
liberty indeed ; but he hath OKMre show of it', tfaaa be that obeys 
it against his will. 

• Liberia tis serv averts umbram. 



Si quidquid jubeare velis. — liucan. 

He that loves to be in the plaee^ is a less prisoner ^an Ik thai 
is coi^Bed agaiBst his will. 

2. He that comfaits any one sin by choice, and deUb^mtioBf 
Is an enemy to God, and is ander the doaatnion of the iaah< 
In the case of deliberate sins, oao act dees give the deaomiMu- 
tion ; he is aa adulterer, that so much aa oace faally baeaka 
the holy laws of marriage. * He that offends in one, is>gjiiii^ 
of all,' saith St. James. St. Peter's denial, aad David's aduU 
tery, had passed oa to a fatal issue, if the mercy of God^ aad 
a great repentance, had not interceded. But they did so ho 
more, and so God restored them to grace aad pardoa. • And 
jn this sense are the words pf St. John, 'O tomDv t^p kfiafkrioif^ 
i He thai does a sin, is of Ihedevil,' and < he tiiat is bom of 
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Ood/ Itiim^fimw oh «o«tc, doa nai commit a tm ;* he chooses 
aooe, he bves Booe, he. endures none, talia qnm turn fatdet 
hmuBjidei et tpei CkriUtanmi: they do no great sin* and loTe 
ao little one* A sin chosen and deliberately done, is» as Ter- 
trilian's expression is, eritntm deooratariutA aalutU ; ** it devours 
«alyation." For as there are some sius, vdiich can be done 
hut onoe, as a man can kill his father but once, or himself but 
once, so in Uiose things which can be repeated, a perfect choice 
is equivalent to a habit; it is the same in principle, that a ha- 
bit is in tiie product. In short, be is not a child of God, that, 
luipwaigly and deliberately, chooses any thing that God hate^ 

3. Every Christian ought to attain such a' state of life, aa 
tliict be never sin, not only by a long deliberation, but also 
act by passion. I do not say Uiat he is not a good Christian, 
who by passion is suddenly surprised, and falb into folly ; but 
this I say, that no passion ought to make him choose a sin. 
For, let the sin enter by anger or by desire, it is all one, if the 
consent be gained. It is an ill sign, if a man, though on the 
aodden, consents to a base action. Thus far every good man is 
tied, not only to endeavor, but to prevail against his sin. 

4. There b one step more, which, if it be not actually ef- 
fected, it must, at least, be greatly endeavored, and the event 
be left to God ; and that is, that we strive for so gre^t a domi* 
nkm over our sins and lust, as that we be not surprised on a 
sudden. This, indeed, is a work of time, and it is well if it 
be ever done ; but it must always be endeavored. But in this 
particular, even good me& are sonettmes unprosperous. St. 
Epiphaaius and St. Chrysostom grew once into choler, and they 
passed too far, and lost more tfaaa their argument ; they lost 
their reason, and they lost their patience; and Epiphanius 
wished that St. Chrysostom migfat not die a bishop ; and he, 
ki a peevish exchange, wished that Epiphanius might never re* 
torn to his bishoprick : when they had forgotten their foolish 
anger, God remembered it, and said Amen to ■ both their 
cursed speakings. Nay, there is yet a greater example of 
human frailty : St. Paul and Barnabas were very holy persons; 
but once, in a heat, they w^ere both to blame ; they were peevish, 

* 1 John, iiu 8. 
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and parted company. This was not very much ; but God wns^ 
displeased, even for this little fly in their box of ointment^ thait 
their story says they kever saw one another s face again. 
Th^se earnest emissions and transportations of passion do aotnc 
^ime declare the we&ness of good men ; but that, even h^e, we 
ought, at least, to endeavor to be more than conquerors, appears 
in this, — ^because God allows it not, and by punishing sock 
follies, does manifest that he intends that we should get victory 
-over our sudden passions, as well as our natural lusts. Ant 
fio I have done with the third inquiry, in what degree jGUid 
expects our innocence ; and now I briefly come to the last pa«- 
.ticular, which will make all the rest practicable. 

IV. I am now to tell you how all this can be effected, and 
bow we shall get free from the power and dominioa of our sins* 
. 1. The lirst great instrument is faith. He that hath faidi 
Jike a grain of mustard-seed can remove mountains; the 
•mountains of sin shall fall flat at the feet of the faithful man, 
and shall be removed into the sea, the sea of Christ's blood> 
«nd penitential waters. * Faith overcometh the world,' sait)i 
St. John ; and < walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
■lusts of the flesh.' There are two of our enemies gone, — ^the 
world and the flesh, by faith and the Spirit, by the spirit of faiths; 
and, as for the devil, put on the shield of faith, and ^resist 
*the devil, and he will flee from you,' saith the Apostle; and 
the powers of sio seem insuperable to none, but to th^n that 
«have not faith : we do not believe that God intends we should 
^o what he seems to require of us ; or else we think, tbat 
though God's grace abounds, yet sin must superabouad» ex- 
f ressly against the saying of St. Paul ; or else we think that 
the evil spirit is stronger than the good Spirit of God. Hear 
what St. John saith : f My little children, ye are of God, and 
have overcome the evil one ; for the Spirit that is in you is gieatev 
than that which is in the world.'* Beli^vest thou this? IfyoU 
do, I shall -tell you what may be the event of it When the 
father of the boy possessed with the devil told his sad story to 
Christ, he imid, ^ Master, if thou canst do any thing, I pray hf Ip 
ine.' Cbrist answereil him, ' If thou canst believe, all things 

• 1 John, iv, 4. 
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nrt {Mvagible to him that believeth/* N. B. And therefore^ if 
you do. believe this, go to your prayers, and go to your guardtf^ 
and go to your labor, and try what God will do for you. * For 
^whatsoever things ye desire when ye pray, belie va that ye shall 
receive them, and ye shall have them/ Now consider ; do 
not we every day pray, in the divine hymn called Te l}eum\ 
'* Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin V* And 
In the Collect at morning prayer, '* and grant that this day we 
fall into no sin, neither run into any kind of danger; but that 
all bar doings may be ordered by thy governance, to do al- 
ways that which is righteous in thy sight ?" Have yon any 
hope, or any faith, when you say that prayer ? And if you do 
your duty as you can^ do you think the failure will be on God*s 
part? Fear not that^ if you can trust in God^ and do accord* 
ingly ; ' though your sins were as scarlet, yet they shall be as 
white as snow,' and pure as the feet of the holy Lamb. Only 
let us forsake all those weak propositions, which cut the nerves 
of faith, and make it impossible for us to actuate all our good 
desires, or to come out from the power of sin. 
' ^. He that would be free from the slavery of sin, and the 
necessity of sinning, must always watch. Aye^ that is the 
point; but who ^can watch alwajrs? Whyv every good man 
can watch always ; and^ that we may not be deceived in this; 
ket us know, that the running away from a temptation is a 
fMTt lof our watchfulness; and every good emplpyment is an- 
other great part of it, and a laying in . provisions of reason and 
religion beforehand is yet a third part of this watchfulness $ and 
tbe conversation of a Christian is a perpetual watchfulness ; not 
a continual thinking of that one, or those many things, which 
may endanger us; but it is a continual doing something; 
directly or indirectly, against sin. He either prays to God 
for his Spirit, or relies on the promises, or receives the sacra- 
ment, or goes to his bishop for counsel and a blessing, or to 
his priest for religious o£Sces, oir places himself at the feet of 
^ood men to hear their wise sayings, or calls for the church^itf 
fitayer^ or does the duty of his callings or actually resists temp-, 
tation, or frequently renews his holy purposes, or fortifies hinw 
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aeif by tvwb, or searches into bis dftager by a daily 
tion ; so that, in the whole, he is for ever oq his guards. Hw 
duty and caution of a Christian is like watching, lest a mait 
eut his finger* Wise men do not often cut their fingers, yet 
every day they use a knife ; and a man's eye is a tender ^ng, 
and every thing can do it wrong, and every thing can put it 
out ; yet, because we love our eyes so well, in the midst of so 
many dangers, by God's providence, and a prudent natural 
eare, by winking when any thing comes against them, and by 
turning aside when a blow is offered, they are preserved so 
oertainly, that not one man in ten thousand does, by a stroke, 
lose one of hb eyes in all his lifetime. If we would transplant 
eur natural care to a spiritual caution, we might, by God's 
grace, be kept from losing our souk, as we are from losing our 
eyes ; and, because a perpetual watchfulness is our great de- 
^ce, and the perpetual presence of God's grace is our great 
seourity, and that this grace never leaves us, unless we leave it, 
and the precept of a daily watchfulness is a thing not only so 
reasonable, but so many easy' ways to he performed,-r>rwe see 
oh what terms we may be quit of our sins, and more than con- 
querors over all the enemies and impediments of salvation* 

S. If you would be in the state of the liberty of the aons of 
God, that is, that you may not be servapts of sin in any instance, 
be sure, in the mortification of sin, willingly or carelessly to 
leave no remains of it, no nest-egg, po principles of it, no af^ 
feetions to it ; if any thing remains, it will prove to us as 
manna to the sons of Israel on the second day ; it will breed 
worms, and stink. Therefore, labor against every part of it, 
reject every proposition that gives it countenance, pray to God 
against it all. And what then? Why then, *ask, and you 
shall have,' said Christ. Nay, say some, it is true, you shall be 
heard, but in part only-; for God will leave some remains of 
sin within us, lest we should become proud, by being inngcentr 
80 vainly do men argue against Qod's goodness, and their own 
blessings and salvation ; fiera v\eiepo$ Tixvii$, ipal wupa^nfVfi$f 
ll^l wpayfiartias &r6\\vPTai, as St. Basil say8{ *^ they contrive 
witty arts to undo themselves," being entangled in ^e perioda 
of ignorant disputations. But as to the thing itself, if, by the 
remains of sin, they mean the propensities and natural indi- 
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nations to forbidden objects^ there is na question but they will 
Femain in us, so long as we bear our flesh about us; and, 
surely, that is a great argument to make us hihnble. But these 
are not the sins which God charges on his people. But if, by 
remsdns, we mean any part of the habit of sin, any affection, 
any malice or penrerseness of the will, then it is a contradict 
tion to say that God leaves in us such remains of sin, lest, 
by innocence, we become proud ; for how should pride spring 
in a man's heart, if there be no remains of sin left ? And is it 
not the best, the surest way, to cure the pride of our hearts, 
by taking out every root of bitterness, even the root of pride 
itself? Will a physician purposely leave the relics of a disease, 
and pretend he does it to prevent a relapse ? And is it not 
more likely he will relapse, if the sickness be not wholly cured? 
But besides this, if God leaves any remains of sin in us, what 
remains are they, and of what sins ? Does he leave the re- 
mains of pride ? If so, that were a strange cure, to leave the 
remaias of pride in u^ to keep us from being proud. But, if 
not so, but that all the remains of pride be taken away by the 
grace of God blessing our endeavors, what danger is there of 
being proud, the remains of which sin are, by the grace of 
God, wholly taken away ? But then, if the pride of the heart 
be cured, which is the hardest to be removed, and commonly 
is done last of all, — who can distrust the power of the Spirit 
of God, or his goodness, or his promises, and say that God 
does not intend to cleanse his sons and servants from all uur 
righteousness; and, according to St. Paul's prayer, 'keep their 
bodies, and souls, and spirits unblameable to the coming of the 
Lord Jesus?' But, however, let God leave what remains he 
please, all will be well enough on that side ; but let us be 
careful, as far as we can, that we leave none ; lest it be severely 
imputed to us, and the fire break out and consume us. 

4. Let us, without any farther question, put this argument to 
a material issue ; let us do all that we can do towards the de- 
struction of the whole body of sin ; but let U9 never say we 
cannot be quit of our sin, till we have done all that we can do 
towards the mortification of it ; for till that be done, how 
can any man tell where the fault lies, of whether it can be 
done or no ? If any man can say that he hath done all that he 
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touU do, and yet hath failed of his daty, — if he can say trnty 
that he hath endured as much as is possible to be endofed,— 
that he halh watched always, and never nodded, when be 
could avoid it, — that he hath loved as much as he could love, 
— 4hat he hath waited till he can wait<Do longer ;--- then, in- 
deed, if he says truer we must confess that it is not to be hB"-. 
derstood. But is there any man in the world that does all 
that he can do ? If there be, that man is blameless ; if theie 
be not, then he cannot say but it is his own fault that his alii 
prevails against him. It is true, that no man is free from sin ; 
but it is as true, that no man does as much as he can against 
it; and, therefore, no man must go about to excuse himsolf by 
saying, Xo man is free from his- sin ; and therefore, no man 
can be, no, not by the powers of grace : for he may as well 
argue thus, — Xo man does do all that he can do against it, and, 
therefore, it is impossible he should do what he can do. The 
argument is apparently foolish, and the excuse is weak, and 
the deception visible, and sin prevails on our weak argainga ; 
but the consequence is plainly this, — when any man commits 
a sin, he is guilty before God, and he cannot say he could not 
help it ; and God is just in punishing every sin, and very mer- 
ciful when he forgives us any. But he that says he cannot 
avoid it, that he cannot overcome hii^ lust, — confesses him- 
self a servant of sin, and that he is not yet redeemed by the 
blood of the holy Lamb. 

, 5. He that would be advanced beyond the power and ne-. 
cessity of sinning, must take great caution concerning his 
thoughts^ and secret desires; 'for lust, when it is conceived ^ 
bringeth forth sm ;' but, if it be suppressed in the conception, 
it comes to nothing ; but we find it hard to destroy the serpent 
when the egg is batched into a cockatrice. The thought is 
a/iOLftrvpos hfiupTia ; no man takes notice of it, but lets it alone 
till the sin be too strong ;* and then we complain we cannot help 
it. Nolo.sinas cogitationem crescere, ** Staffer not your thoughts 
to grow up;" for they usually come S^vm, eiicorciic, dirpay/xa- 
rcvritfs, as St. Basil ^ys, ** suddenly, and easily, and without 

* Ille landatur^qiii, nt coeperint^ statim interficit cogitata, et alii^ 
dit ad petram. 
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blimiefift ;" tut take heed that you oiirae Uieift not; but^ if yod 
^haacfif to stumble, mend your pace; and if you nod, let it 
awak«D you ; for be only can be a good man that raises him-' 
6elf up* at th« first trip, that strangles his sin in the birth ; 
T«ut9fai tAy iiyimy i^^xac, vplr ere«ov, dWorrayrai, " Good men 
Haef up again, even before they fall," saith St. Chrysostom* 
Now, I pray, consider that when sin is but in the thought, it 
is easily aupfwessed, and, if it be stopped there, it can. go 
too farther ; and what great mountain of labor is it, then, to abs- 
tain from our sin ? Is not the adultery of the eye easily cured 
by. shutting the eye*lid ? and cannot the thoughts of the heart 
he turned aside by doing business, by going into company, by 
reading, or by sleeping ? A man may divert his thoughts by 
ihaking of his head, by thinking any thiog else, by thinking 
nothing.' Da miki Chfistianum^ saith St« Austin, et intelligit 
^uod dito.> £Yery man that lores God understands this, and 
more than this, to be true. Now if things be thus, and that we 
may be saf^ in that which is supposed to be the hardest of all, 
we must needs condemn ourselves, and lay our faces in the dust, 
when we give up ourselves to any sin ; we cannot be justified 
by saying we could not help it. For as it was decreed by the 
fathers of the second Aurasican council, JEToc etiam »eeundum 
/idem catholicam credimus, &c. " This we believe according to 
the catholic faith ;" all that have received baptismal grace ; all 
that are baptised by the aid and co-operation of Christ, must 
and can, if they will labor faithfully, perform and fulfil those 
things which belong unto salvation. 

' 6.' And lastly : if sin hath gotten the power of any one of 
us, consider in what degree the sin hath prevailed : if but a 
little, the battle will be more easy, and the victory more cer- 
tain ; but then be sure to do it thoroughly, because there is not 
inuch to be done : but if sin hath prevailed greatly, then indeed 
yon have very much to do ; therefore begin betimes, and defer 
not this work till old age shall make it extremely difficult, or. 
death shall make it impossible. 

Nam qaamvis prope te, quamvis temone sub uno' 
Yertentem hese, frustra sectabere canthum, 
Cum* rota posterior cnrras, et in axe secundo.* 

♦ Pcrs. V. 70. 
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If thou beestcMt behiad; if thmt hast ii«gl«dtwl tka MiH 
of thy yigoroiM age, then shaltney^ overtake that 4krf aftt^ » 
«' the hinder wheel, though bigger than the fomier» and laea^ 
cures more ground at every reyolution, yet shaU never overtaka 
it ;'* and all the seeond counseb of thy old age, thoi^;b mder" 
taken with greater resolution, and aeted with the atreogiha of 
fear and need, and pursued with more pertiaacious purposes 
than the early repentances of young men, yet shall never ovier* 
take those advantages which you lost when you gave your 
' youth to felly, and the causes of a sad repentance. 

However, if you find it so hard a thing to get from tko 
power of one master-sin ; if an old adulterer does dote,-»^4f aa 
old drunkard be further from remedy than a 3H>Miig sinMf >«^ 
if oovetousness grows with old age,T^if ambitkoa b^ stUl mora 
hydropic and grows more thirsty for every draught of hiwn,^^ 
you may easily resolve that old age, or your last siekaess* i» 
not so likely to be prosperous in the mavtifioation of your long 
prevailing sins. Do not all men desire to end their days itk r%« 
iigion, to die in the arms of the church, to expire uader ik» 
conduct of a religious man ? When ye are sick or dying* theji 
nothing but prayers and sad complaints, and the groans of tre-r 
mulous repentance, and the faint labors of an almost imposai-' 
ble mortification : then the despised priest is sent for ; then he 
is a good man, and his words are oraoles, and religion ia truth, 
and sin is a load, and the sinner is a fool ; then wq watKdi for 
a word of comfort from bia mouth, as the fearful prisoner for hia 
fate from the judge's answer. That which is true then, is true 
now; and, therefore, to prevent so intolerable a dai^r, mor- 
tify your sin betime, for else you will hardly mortify it at all. 
Remember that the snail outwent the eagle, and won the goal, 
because she set out betimes. 

To sum up all : every good man is a new ereature, and 
Christianity is not so much a divine institutioii, as a divine 
firame and temper of spirit,-^whioh if we heartily pray fbr, 
and endeavor to obtain, we shall find it as hard and as uneasy 
to sin against Qod, aa new we tbiak it iwpoasible to abstain 
from our most pleasing sins. For as it isi in the spermatic virtue 
of the heavens, which diffuses iteelf univers^ly on all sublir- 
nary bodies, and subtilely insinuating itself into the most dull 
and inactive element, proc^ices gold and pearls, life and motion. 
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and brisk activities ia all things, that can receive the influence 
andl heavenly blessing ; — so it is in the Holy Spirit of God, 
and the word of God, and the grace of God, which St. John 
calls ' the seed of God ;* it is a law of righteousness, and it is a 
law of the Spirit of life, and changes nature into grace, and dul- 
ness into ^^al. and fear into love, and sinful habits into inno- 
cence, and passes on from grace to grace, till we arrive at 
the fbll measures of the stature of Christ, and into <he perfect 
liberty of the sons of God ; so that we shall nio more say, The 
evil that I would not, that I do ; — but we shall hate what God 
bates : and the evil that is forbidden, we shall not do ; not be- 
cause we are strong of ourselves, but because Christ is our 
strmgth, and be is in us ; and Christ's, strength shall be per* 
fected in bur weakness^ and his grace will be sufficient for us ; 
and be will of his own good pleasure work in us, not only to 
will, but also to do, veile et perficere, saith the Apostle, 'to 
win and to do it thoroughly' and fully, being sanctified 
througbobt, to the glory of his holy name, and the eternal sal* 
vation of our souls, through Jesus Christ our Lord; to whom, 
with the Father, ^c. 
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That we Kte justified hy faiths St. Paul tells us: that we 
tire 9k\so justified by works, we are told by St. James iir tlie 
text ; and both may be true : obserrations on this point. Pur^ 
|>ort of this discourse explained. The two Apostles spake by 
the same spirit^ and to the same great design ; though with 
differing intermedial purposes. Some preliminary observations 
necessary on this important subject. 

1 . That no man may abuse himself or others by mistaking hard 
wordsy spoken in mystery and allegory, such as faiths justiji-^ 
cation^ imputatioUf righteousness, and works, we must consider 
that the word faith in Scripture is very ambiguous : this shown. 

2. As it is in the word faith, so also it is in that of works; 
by which is meant sometimes the things done, sometimes the 
labor of doing, sometimes the good will, &c. 

3. So again is it in the word justificatiim; for God is justi- 
fied, and wisdom is justified, and man is justified; and a sinner 
is not justified, as long as he continues in sin ; and is justified 
when he repents and is pardoned, &c. 

4. Not only the word faith, but also charity, and godliness, 
and religion, signify sometimes particular graces, and some- 
times the union of them all. 

5. Neither can this phenomenon be solved by saying that 
faith alone does justify, yet when she justifies, she is not alone, 
but good works must follow ; which is said to no purpose : 
four reasons for this given. 
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The consequence of these observations is briefly this : 

That no man should fool himself bj disputing about th<S 
philosophy of justification, and what casuality faith has in it^ 
and whether it be the act of faith that justifies, or the habit ; 
whether faith as a good work, or faith as an instrument, &c. 
Let us rather look to the theology of it ; the direct duty, the end 
of faith, and the work of faith ; the conditions and instruments 
of our salvation, &c. ; hpw faith can destroy our sin, and unite 
us to God : this part of the subject enlarged on. 

The text has in it two propositions ; a negative and an afl!r« 
ttative. The negative is. By faith only a man is not justified : 
the affirmative. By workt aUo a man is justified. 

1. With regard to the first; by\/at>A on/y, is here meant^ 
iaitii without obedience. For what do we think of those that 
detain the faith in unrighteousness? They have faith, else 
they could not keep it in so evil a cabinet : but 3ret the Apostle- 
reckons them among the reprobates, who, for all their faith» 
shall have no part with faithful Abraham ; for none are big 
children but they that do the works of Abraham : this topic 
fully enlarged on. So much for the negative proposition of 
the text, a man i» not justified by faith alone, that is, by faith 
which hath not in it charity and obedience. 

2.. If faith alone will not do, what will ? The affirmative 
part of the text answers: not faith alone; but faith, with 
works as an ingredient : d man is justified by works. It will 
be to no purpose to say that/a«M alone does justify, if, when 
a man is justified, he be not the nearer to salvation. Now that 
without obedience no man can see the Lord, is so evident from 
Holy Scripture, that he who denies it can have no faith. If 
faith purge not away our sins, it can never justify : this farther 
considered in general. Next come the particular considera- 
tions which follow. 

1. No man's sins are pardoned, but in the same measure in 
which they are.inortified and taken away ; so that if faith does 
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not cure oor smfol Datnres, it can never jostifyy or procure otir 
pardon 2 and therefore it is, that as soon as ever faith in Jesus 
was preached, at the same time also they preached repentance 
from dead works : this topic enlarged on and illustrated. 
. 2. No man is actually justified, but he that is in some mea- 
sure sanctified ; for justification, when it is attributed to any 
eaose, does not always signify justification actual : this topie 
explained. 

3. He that does not beliere the promises of the gospel can«r 
not pretend to faith in Christ: but the promises are all made 
to us on the conditions of obedience ; and he that does not 
believe them as Christ made them, believes them not at all : 
this subject enlarged on. Thus much for the affirmative propo- 
sition of the text, a man isjuiti/ied by work$. But there is 
still more in it to be considered. St. James does not say, we 
mreJMsHfied by workif and are not justified by faith ; for that 
bad been irreconcilable witli St Paul : but we are so justified 
by works, that it is not by faith alone : it is by feith and works 
together; that is, 6y the obedience of faith. Faitl^ and good 
works are no distinct parts, but members of one entire body : 
tfiey together work the righteousness of God : this topic fully 
enlarged on. Some practical considerations proposed. 
' 1. In the early ages of Christianity there was no distinction 
of sects and opinions in the Church : she knew no difference of 
men, but good and bad : there was no separation made except 
by piety and impiety ; which is all one, says Epiphanius, with 
fidelity and infidelity : this topic enlarged on, and illustrated. 

2. When our faith is spoken of as the great instrument of 
justification and salvation, let us take Abraham's faith as our 
best pattern, and that will end the dispute ; because he was 
justified by &ith, when his faith was mighty in effect ; when 
it passed into an act of the most glorious obedience, drc. 

3. Let every one take heed, lest by an importune adherence 
to, and reliance on a mistaken faith, he really make shipwreck 
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of a right faith, like Hymeottus and Alexander^ who lost their 
iaith by putting away a good conscience. 

4. From these premises we may see but too evidently, that 
hough a great part of mankind pretend to be sared by faith, yet 
they know not what it is, or else wilfully mistake it, and found 
their hopes on the sand. Believing is the least thing in a jus- 
tifying faith : for faith is a conjugation of many ingredients, 
and faith is a covenant, and a law, and obedience, and a work, 
and a sincere closing with the terms of the gospel in every par- 
ticular : this topic enlarged on at full length. To live a wicked 
life, and then to be confident that in death God will pardon 
us, is not faith, but a direct want of faith. If we did believe 
the promises on their proper conditions, or that God's com- 
mandments were righteous and true, or that his threats were a^ 
really intended bs they are terribly spoken, we should not dare 
to live at the rate we do. But wicked men have not faitk^ 
says 8t« Paul ; and then the wonder ceases* 

JLet tts tbefefore cast up our reckonings impartially ; let us 
see what will be required at our hands; and let ns not think 
that we shall be justified by faith, unless our fiiith be greater 
lik^n all our passions* Conclusion. 
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SERMON III. 

TIDES FORMATA; OR, FAITH WORKING 
BY LOVE. 



JAMES, CHAP. II.— VERSE 24. 

f 

You see, then, how that by works a man is justified, and not bj 

faith only. 

That we are * justified by fetith,^ St. Paul tells us i* that 
«w*e are also * justified by works,' we sire told in my text; and 
both may be true. But that this justificatioo is wrought by 
^ith without works, ' to him that worketh not, but believeth^' 
saith St. Paul : that this is not wrought without works, St* 
James is ^as express for his negative as St. Paol was for his 
affirmative ; and how both these should be true, is something 
harder to unriddle. But, affirmanti incumbit probation '* he 
that affirms must prove;'' and therefore St. Paul ' proves his 
doctrine by the example of Abraham, to whom faith was im- 
puted for righteousness; and therefore, not by works. And 
what can be answered to this? Nothing but this, that St. 
James uses the very same argument to prove that our justifica- 
tion is by works also ; * For our father Abraham was justified 
by works, when he ofiered up his son Isaac.'f Now which of 
these Says true ? Certainly both of them ; but neither of them . 
have been well understood ; insomuch that they have not only 
made divisions of heart among the faithful, but one party relies 
on faith to the disparagement of good life, and the other makes 

* Rom. iii. 28. iv. 6. v. 1. x. 10. Gal. ii. 16. f Jftnoes ii. 9. 
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'works to be the main §;round of our hope and confidence, and 
consequently to exclude the efficacy of faith : the one makes 
Christian reli^'on a lazy and inactive institution ; and the other 
a bold presumption on ourselves ; while the first tempts us tD 
live like heathens, and the other recalls us to live the life of 
Jews : while one says, ' I am of Paul,' and another, ' I am of 
St. James,' and both of them put it in danger of evacuating this 
institution and the death of Christ ; one looking on Christ only 
as a Lawgiver, and the other only as a Saviour. The effects of 
these are very sad, and by all means to be diverted by all the 
wise considerations of the Spirit. 

My purpose is not with subtle arts to reconcile them that 
never disagreed; the two Apostles spake by the same Spirit, 
and to the same last design, though to differing intermedial pur* 
poses : but because the great end of faith, the design, the defi^ 
nition, the state, the economy of it, is that all believers should 
^not live according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit. 
Before I fall to the close handling of the text, I shall premise 
some preliminary considerations, to prepare the way of holiness, 
to explicate the differing senses of the Apostles, to understand 
the question and the duty, by removing the causes of the vulgar 
mistakes of most men in this article ; and then proceed to the 
main inquiry. 

l; That no man may abuse himself or others by mistaking of 
hard words, spoken in mystery, with allegorical expressions to 
secret senses, wrapped up in a cloud ; such as are * faith, and 
justification, and imputation, and righteousness, and works,' be 
pleased to consider, that the very word ' faith ' is, in Scripture, 
infinitely ambiguous, insomuch that in the Latin concordances 
^of St. Jerome's Bible, published by Robert Stephens, you 
may see no less than twenty-two several senses and acceptations 
of the word • faith,' set down with the several places of Scrip- 
ture referring to them ; to which if, out of my own observationi 
I could add no more, yet these are an abundant demonstration 
that whatsoever is said of the efficacy of faith for justification^ 
is not to be taken in such a sense as will weaken the necessity 
and our carefulness of good life, .when the .word may, in so 
many other senses, be taken to verify the affirmation of St, 
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Paul, of ' jastificmiioa by faitii/ flo as to reconcile it to 'tbe 
oeceasity of obedience.* 

2. As it is in the word ' faith/ ao it is in * works;' for by 
works is meant sometimes the thing done, — sometimes the labor 
of doing, — sometimes the good will; — it is sometimes taken for 
a state of good life, — sometimes for the covenant of works ;-7- 
it sometimes means the works of the law, — sometimes the works 
of the gospel ; — sometimes it is taken for a perfect, actual, un- 
sinning obedience,-*sometimes for a sincere endeavor to please 
God ; — sometimes they are meant to be such which can chal- 
lenge th^ reward as of debt ; — sometimes they mean only a dis- 
position of the person to receive the favor and the grace of God. 
Now since our good works can be but of one kind (for ours ca&- 
jiot be meritorious, ours cannot be without sin all our life« they 
4mnnot be such as need no repentance), it is no wonder if we 
must be justified without works in this sense; for by such 
works no man living can be justified : and these St. Paul calls 
' the works of the law,' and sometimes he calls them ' our 
righteousness ;' and these are the covenant of works. But be*- 
cause we came into the world to serve God, and God will be 
obeyed, and Jesus Christ came into the world to save us from 
#in, and * to redeem to himself a people zealous of good 
works,' and hath, to this purpose, revealed to us all his Father's 
will, and destroyed the works of the devil, and gives us his 
Holy Spirit, and by him we shall be justified in this obedience: 
therefore, when works signify a sincere, hearty endeavor to 
keep all God's commands, out of a )>elief in Christ, that if we 
endeavor to do so, we shall be helped by his grace, and if we 
really do so, we shall be pardoned for what is past, and if we 
continue to do so, we shall receive a crown of glory ; therrfore, 
it is no wonder that it is said we are to be justified by works; 
always meaning, not the works of the law, that is, works that 
are meritorious, works that can challenge the reward^ works 
that need no mercy, no repentance, no humiliation, and no 
fippeal to grace and favor ; but always meaning works that 
are an obedience to God by the measures of good-will, and a 
sincere endeavor, and the faith of the Lord Jesus, 
.. 3. But thus also it is in the word >' justification :' for God ia 
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jiistified, and wisdom is jnstiied, and nuat w justified, and a 
sHimec is not jucitified m long as V& continues in sin ; and a 
sinner is justified when he repents, and when he is pardoned;, 
and an inifocent penoo k justified when be is declared to be no 
crioiinal ; aid a ti^blcous vomit is justified when he is saved i 
and a weak Christian is justified when his imperfect services' 
are accepted for the pitesent, and htMself thrust forward to more 
grace ; and be that is justified may be justified more ; and 
every man that is justified to one purpose^ is not so to all ; and 
faith, in divers senses, gives justification in as many ; and there-* 
fere, though to every sense of faith there is not always a degi^e 
of justification in any, yet when the faith is sach that justifica^. 
tioa is the product and correspondent, — as that faith may be 
impesiecl, so the justificatiou is but begim, and either must 
proceed farther, or else, as the faith will die, so the justiikat^. 
tion will come to nothing. The like observation might be 
made concerning imputatioH, and aU the words, used in this 
question ; but these may suffice till I pass to other parti-* 
cuLan. 

4. Not only the word ' faith/ but also ' charity/ and ' god^ 
finess,'and ' religioa,' signify sometimes particulav gsaces; and 
soa^times they suppose* universally, and mean conjugations and 
unions of graces, as is evident to them that read tbe Scriptures 
with observation. Now when justification is attributed t» 
fadth, or salvation to godliness, Ihey are to be understood in the 
aggregate sense ; for, that I may give but one instance of this, 
when St. Paul speaks of faitb as it is a particular grace, and 
separate from the rest,, he also does separate it from all possi-* 
biilty of bringing us to heaven : ^ Though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I ant 
nothing ;'* when faith includes charity, it will bring us. to hea^ 
ven.; when it is alone, when it is without charity, it will do no- 
thing at all. 

< 5. N^either can this <^aiv6fAevov be solved by saying, that 
though Faith alone does justify, yet when she does justify, sha 
is not alone, but good works must follow ; for this is said to no 
purpose : 

* 1 Cor. xiiL 2, 
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1. Because if we be jtutified by faith alooe, the* work is' 
done, whether charity does follow or no ; and, therefore, that 
want of charity cannot hurt us. 

2. There can be no imaginable cause why charity and obe-* 
dience should be at all necessary, if the whole work can be 
done without it. 

3. If obedience and charity be not a condition of our 
salvation, then it is not necessary to follow faith ; but if it 
be, it does as much as faith, for that is but a part of the con- 
dition. 

4. If we can be saved without charity and keeping the com-* 
mandments, what need we trouble ourselves for them ? If we 
eannot be saved without them, then either faith without them 
does not justify ; or if it does, we are never the better, for we 
nay be damned for all that justification. 

The consequent of these observations is briefly this : 
That no man should fool himself by disputing about the 
philosophy of justification, and what causality faith hath in it, 
and whether it be the act of faith that justifies, or the habit? 
Whether faith as a good work, or faith as an instrument ? Whe- 
ther faith as it is obedience, or faith as it is an access to Christ ? 
Whether as a hand, or as a heart? Whether by its own innate 
virtue, or by the efficacy of the object ? Whether as a sign, or 
as a thing signified ? Whether by introduction, or by perfec- 
tion ? Whether in the first beginnings, or in its last and best 
productions ? Whether by inherent worthiness, or adventitious 
imputations 7 Uberius ista qu€e»a (that I may use the words 
of Cicero*) : hmc enim spinosiora, prius^ ut amjitearj me co- 
gunt,qtiam ut assentiar : these things are knotty, and too in** 
tricate to do any good ; they may amuse us, but never instruct 
us ; and they have already made men careless and confident, 
disputative and troublesome, proud and uncharitable, but nei- 
ther wiser nor better. Let us therefore leave these weak 
ways of troubling ourselves or others, and directly look to the 
theology of it, the direct duty, the end of faith, and the work 
of faith, the conditions and the instruments of pur salvation, the 
just foundation of our hopes, how our faith can destroy our sin, 

* Tuscul. i. 8. Davis. 
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i^id bow it CED unite us unto God ; how by it we can be made 
partakers of Christ's death, and imitators of his life* For since 
it is evident, by the premises, that this article is not to be de^ 
termined or relied^ on by arguing from word» of many signifi- 
cations, we must walk by a clearer light, by such plain sayinga 
and dogmatical propositions of Scripture, which evidently teach 
us oui; duty, ^nd place our hopes on that which cannot deceive 
us, that is, which require obedience, which call on us to glo«> 
lify Gody and to do good to men, and to. keep all God's com-« 
mandments with diligence and sincerity. 

For since the ^nd of our faith is, that we may be disciples 
and servants of the Lord Jesus, advancing his kingdom here, 
and partaking of it hereafter ; since we are commanded to be-^ 
lieve what Christ taught, that it may appear as reasonable as 
it is necessary to do what he hath commanded ; since faith and 
works are in order one to the other, it is impossible that evan<» 
gelical faith and evangelical works should be opposed one to 
the other in the effecting of our salvation. So that as it is to 
BO purpose for Christians to dispute whether we are justified 
by fi^th or the works of the law, that is, the covenant of works, 
without the help of faith and the auxiliaries and allowances of 
mercy on God's part, and repentance on ours ; because no 
Christian can pretend to this ; so it is perfectly foolish to dis^ 
pute whether Christians are to be justified by faith, or the 
works of the gospel ; for I shall make it appear that they are 
both the same thing. No man disparages faith £ut he that 
says faith does not work righteousness ; for he that says so, 
says, indeed it cannot justify; for he says that faith, is alone: 
it is ^ faith only,' and the words of my text are plain : ' You 
see,' saith St. James, that is, it is evident to your sense, it is 
as clear as an ocular demonstration, * that a man is justified by 
works, and not by faith only.' 

My text hath in it these two propositions ; a negative and 
an affirmative. The negative is this ^1. ' By faith only ' a man 
is not justified. The affirmative ; 2. ' By works also ' a man is 
justified. 

When I have briefly discoursed of these, I shall only add 
such practical considerations as shall make the doctrines uae-r 
full and tangible, and mateirial. 



1. By fifth only ft mtm i» not justtfted. Byfaiih Mty, here 
is meftiit, faith wilhotrt obedieoee. Fof what do trcf thinl of 
those that detain the &rth in anrighteoosness t They havef feith, 
they eonld not else keep it in so ill a cabinet : btft yet the Apo- 
stle rediLOMB them amongst the reprobates ; for the abominable, 
th« reprobates, and the disobedient, are alt one; and, ther«» 
fore^ saeh persons, for all their faith, dutll hare no par< with 
fehhfirl Abraham : for none are his children but they diat dd 
the works of Abraham. Abraham's faith, withovt Abraham'^ 
works, is nothing ; for of him ' that hath faith and hath ntft 
works,* St. James asks, * ean faith sate him T* meaning, that 
it is impossible. For what think we of those, that did mira- 
eles in Christ's name, and in bis name cast out derils? Hare 
not they faifh? Yes, onmem Jidem^ * all fkith,' that is, aK>ne^ 
for * they could remove mountains :' but yet to many of tbem^ 
Christ will say, * Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity ; I 
know you not.' Kay, at last, what thnik we of the devib 
themselves? Hare not they faith ? Yes ; aitd this fahh is not 
fides miracuhrttM neither; but il b an opertftive faith, it Works 
a little ; for it makes them tremble ; and it may be, that i^ 
more than thy faith does to thee : and yet dost thou hope to be 
saved by a fdith that does less to thee thaa the detiFs fttilff 
does to him ? That is impossible. For ' futh without works is 
dead,' saith St. James. It is mamts mida, sarth St. Austin ; 
'^ it is a withered hand ;" and that which is d^ad cannot work 
the life of grace ia ns, much less obtain eternal li'fe for us. In 
short, a man may have faith, and yet do the works of unrighte-^ 
oaasiess; he may have faith, and be a devil ; and then what 
can such a faith do to him or for him ? It can do him no ^ckA 
in the present constitution of affairs. St. Panl, from Whose 
mistaken words mnch noise hath been made in this qnestiofr, 
is clear in this particular : ' Nothing in Christ Jesus can< avikif, 
but faith working by charity ;'t that is, as he expounds him- 
self once and again, * nothing but a new creature, nothing but 
keeping the commandments of God.'t If fsdth be defined' to 
be any thing that does not change our natures, and make us to 
be a new creation udto God \ if keeping the commandments be 

* Cbap. ii. 14. f ^^* v* ^- t ^^* ^i* 1^* 1 Cor. vit. 19. 
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tiot in the definition of faith, it avails oothiog at all. Therefore 
deceive not yourselves ; they are the words of our blessed Lord 
himself: * Not every one that saith unto me* Lord, Lord/ 
that is, not every one that confesses Christ, and believes in hioi« 
-calling Christ Master and Lord, shall be saved ; * but he that 
doth the will of my Father which is in heaven/ These thingps 
are so plain, that they need no commentary ; so evident, that 
they cannot be denied : and to these I add but this one truth ; 
that faith alone without a good life is so far from justifying a 
sinner, that it is one of the greatest aggravations of his con- 
demnation in the whole world. For no man can be so greatly 
damned as he that hath faith ; for unless he knows his Master's 
will, that is, by faith be convinced, and assents to the revela- 
tions of the will of God, * he can be beaten but with few stripes / 
but he that believes, hath no excuse ; he is oirroicarairpiroff, 
* condemned by the sentence of bis own heart,' and, therefore, 
xoXXoi ff-Xijyaf, * many stripes,' the greater condemnation, shall 
be his portion. Natural reason is a light to the conscience, 
but faith is a greater ; and therefore, if it be not followed, it 
damns deeper than the hell of the infidels and uninstructed. 
And so I have done with the negative proposition of my text ; 
a man is not justified by faith alone, that is, by faith which 
hath not in it charity and obedience* 

2. If faith alone will not do it, what will ? The affirmative 
part of the text answers ; not faith alone ; but works must be 
an ingredient : ' a man is justified by works ;' and that is now 
to be explicated and proved. It will be absolutely to no pur- 
pose to say that faith alone does justify, if, when a man is jus- 
tified, he is never the nearer to be saved* Now that without 
obedience no man can go to heaven, is so evident in holy Scrip- 
ture, that he that denies it, hath no faith. ' There is no peace, 
saith my God, unto the wicked/* and < I will not justify & 
sinner,'t saith God; unless faith purges away our sins, it can 
never justify. Let a man believe all the revelations of God; 
if that belief ends in itself, and goes no further, it is like physic 
taken to purge the stomach ; if it do not work, it is so far 
from bringing health, that itself is a new sickness* Faith is a 

• Isaiab> Kit. 31. f. £xod. xxv. 7. 
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^eat purger and purifier of die souU * purifying your hearts by 
ifoitk/ saith the Apostle. It is the best physic in the world 
for a sinful soul ; but if it does not work, it corrupts la the 
stomach, it makes us to rely on weak propositions uid trifling 
confidences, it is but a dreaming fiera roXX^s^vrair/as, '* a fani- 
:ta8tic dream,'* and introduces pride or superstition, swellini; 
thoughts and presumptions of the divine favor : but what saith 
.4iie Apostle ? ' Follow peace with all men, and holiness, wtth^ 
oat which DO man can see God :'* mark that. If faith does 
-ttot midce you charitable and holy, talk no more of justifica- 
itott by it, for you shall never ^ee the glorious face of God^ 
Faith indeed is a title and relation to Christ ; it is a naming of 
his names; but what then? Why then, saith the Apostle, 
f let every one that nameth the name of Christ, depart from 
(iniquity.' 

For let any man consider, can the faith of Christ and the 
hatred of God stand together 1 Can any man be justified, that 
,doe8 not love God ? Or can any man love God and sin at the 
4iame time ? And does not he love sin, that falls under its 
'temptation, and obeys it in the lusts thereof, and delights in 
;the vanity, and makes excuses for it, and returns to jt with 
•passion, and abides with pleasure ? This will not do it ; such 
a man cannot be justified for all his believing. But, therefore, 
'the Apostle shows us a more excellent way : ' This is a true 
saying, and I will that thou affirm constantly, that they who 
have believed in God, be careful to maintain good works.'t 
Hie Apostle puts great force on this doctrine, he arms it with 
-a double preface; the saying is ' true,' and it is to be * con- 
stantly affinned;' that is, it is not only true, but necessary ; it 
is like Pharaoh*s dream, doubled, because it is bound on us by 
jthe decree of God ; and it is unalterably certain that every be- 
liever must do good works, or his believing will signify litde; 
smy more than so, every man must be careful to do good works; 
auid more yet, he must carefully maintain them ; that is, not 
do them by fits and interrupted returns, but wpolcracdat, to be 
-tacunbent on them, to dwell on them, to maintain good works, 
4hat is, to persevere in them. But I am yet but in the g^- 

• Heb. tiL 14. ^ t TitUJ, iij. 8. 
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aeral : be pleacted to go along with me in these particnlar con^ 
ftiderations. 

1. No man's sins are pardoned, but in the same measure id 
which they are mortified, destroyed, and taken away ; so that 
if fiftith does not cure our sinful natures, it nerer can justify, it 
ne^er can procure our pardon. And therefore it is, that as soon 
as ever faith in the Lord Jesus was preached, at the same time 
also they preached repentance from dead works : insomuch that 
St» Paul reckons it among the fundamentals and first principles 
of Christianity;* nay, the Baptist preached repentance and 
amendment of Ufe as a preparation to the faith of Christ. And 
I pray consider ; can there be any forgiveness of sins without 
repentance ? But if an Apostle should preach forgiveness to all 
that believe, and this belief did not also mean that they should 
repent and forsake their sin, — ^the sermons of the Apostle would 
make Christianity nothing else but the sanctuary of Romulus, 
a device to get together all the wicked people of the world, and 
to make them happy without any change of manners. Christ 
came to other purposes ; he came ' to sanctify us and to cleanse 
us by his word :*t the word of faith was not for itself, but was 
a design of holiness, and the very * grace of God did appear,* 
fi)r this end; that < teaching us to deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live holily, justly, and soberly in this 
present world :'| he came to gather a people together ; not like 
David's army, when Saul pursued him, but the armies of the 
Lord, ' a faithful people, a chosen generation ;' and what is that? 
The Spirit of God adds, ' a people zealous of good works.' 
Now as Christ proved his power to forgive sins by curing the 
poor man's palsy, because a man is never pardoned, but when 
the punishment is removed ; so the great act of justification (^ 
A sinner, the pardoning of his sins, is then only efiected, when 
the spiritual evil is taken away: that is the best indication of a 
real and an eternal pardon, when God takes away the hardnesis 
of the heart, the love of sin, the accursed habit, the evil incli- 
nation, the sin that doth so easily beset us : and when that is 
gone, what remains within us that God can hate ? Nothing 
stays behind but God's creation, the work of his own hands, 

* Heb. vi. 1. t 1 'ohn, iii. 8. ' J Eph. v. 25. Tit. ii. 11. 
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the issues of his Holy Spirit, The fiaith of a ChristiaQ is leit&fti 
6,fiapTabos avaiperiKrj, * it destroys the whole body of sin ;' and 
to suppose that Christ pardons a sinner, whon he doth not also 
purge and rescue from the dominion of sin, is to affirm that he 
justifies the wicked ; that hecalls good evil and evil good ; that 
be delights in a wicked person ; that he makes a wicked man 
all one with himself; that he makes the members of a harlot 
at the same time also the members of Christ : but all thi^ is im- 
possible, and therefore ought not to be pretended to by any Christ 
tian. Severe are those words of our blessed Saviour, * Every 
plant in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh away :'* faith in>* 
grafts us into Christ ; by faith we are inserted into the vine ; 
hut the plant that is ingrafted, must also be parturient and 
fruitful, or else it shall be quite cut off from the root, and 
thrown into the everlasting burning : and this is the full and 
plain meaning of those words so often used in Scripture for the 
magnification of faith, * The just shall live by faith :' no man 
shall live by faith but the just man; he indeed is justified by 
faith, but no man else; the unjust and the unrighteous man hath 
no portion in this matter. That is the first great consideration 
in this affair ; no man is justified in the least sense of justifica- 
tion, that is, when it means nothing but the pardon of sins, but 
when his sin is mortified and destroyed. 

2. No man is actually justified but he that is in some mea- 
sure sanctified. For the understanding and clearing of which 
proposition, we must know, that justification, when it is attri- 
buted to any cause, does not always signify justification actual. 
Thus, when it is said in Scripture, * We are justified by the 
death of Christ,' it is but the same thing as to say, * Christ died 
for us ;' and he rose again for us too, that we might indeed be 
justified in due time, and by just measures and dispositions : 
' he died for our sins, and rose again for our justification ;' that 
is, by his death and resurrection, b^ hath obtained this power, 
and effected this mercy, that if we believe him and obey, we 
shall be justified and made capable of all the blessings of the 
kingdom. But that this is no more but a capacity of pardon, 
, of grace, and of salvation, appears not only by God's requiring 

• Jobn^ XV. 2. 
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^bedieace as a coodition on our parts, but by his expressly at* 
tributing this mercy to us at such times, aod in such circum^ 
stances, in which it . is certain and evident that we could not 
actually be justified; for so saith the Scripture : 'We, when 
we were enemies, were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son ; and while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us;'* that 
isy then was our justification wrought on God's part; that '»,. 
then he intended this mercy to us, then he resolved to show us 
favor, to give us promises, and laws, and conditions, and hopes^ 
and an infallible economy of salvation ; and when faith lays 
liold on this grace, and this justification, then we are to do the 
other part of it; that is, as God made it potential by the death 
and resurrection of Christ, so we, laying hold on these things 
by faith, and working the righteousness of faith, that is, per-« 
fornung what is required on our parts, we, I say, make it actual ; 
and for this very reason it is Uiat the Apostle puts more em«- 
phasis on the resurrection of Christ tlian on his death, * Who is 
he that condemnetfa ? It is Christ that died, yea^ rather, that 
is risen again/f And * Christ was both delivered for our sins^ 
and is risen again for our justification ;'l implying to us, that as 
it is in the principal, so it is in the correspondent ; our sins indeed 
are potentiidly pardoned, when they are marked out for death 
and crucifixion ; when, by resolving and fighting against sin* 
we die to sin daily, and are so made conformable to his death ; 
but we must partake of Christ's resurrection before this justifi- 
cation can be actual ; when we are * dead to sin, and are risen 
again unto righteousness,' then, as we are ' partakers of his 
death,' so we shall * be partakers of his resurrection,' saith St* 
Paul ; that is, then we are truly, efiectuidly, and indeed justi« 
fied ; till then we are not, 

* He that loveth gold shall not be justified,' saith the wise 
Bensirach ;§ he that is covetous, let his faith be what it will^ 
shall not be accounted righteous before God, because he is not 
so in himself, and he is not so in Christ, for he is not in Christ 
at all ; he hath no righteousness in himself, and he hath none in 
Christ; for if we be in Christ, or if * Christ be in us, the body 

* Rom. V. 8. 10« t Rom. viii. 28. } Rom. iv. 25. 
§ Ecclus. xxxi. 
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is dead by reason of sin, and the spirit is life because of nght^ 
ovsness :'* for this is the ro vteror, * tbat faithful thing/ tbal i»i 
the faithfulness is manifested ; the ennm^ from whence conen 
tmunahy which is the Hebrew word for * faith/ from whence 
< amen * is derived. Fiat qnod dieium est kino inde; hm^JIdmm 
ut; when God and we both say amen to our promises and «in«^ 
dertokings. Foe ftdelU sis fideli ; ocve fidem Jiuxtsm §en»^ 
iaid he in the comedy ;t God is faithful, be thou so too; fipf ii 
ihou failest him, thy ftiith hath failed thee. Fide$ Mimiturpra 
to, fuod ett inter utrumque placitum^ says one ; and thsn it m 
true which the prophet and the Apostle said, < the just simli 
five by faith,' in both senses : ex fide mea ttoet^ ex fide nut^ 
** we live by God's faith, and by oar own ;'* by his fidelity, mnI 
by ours. When the righteousness of God becomes * yoov 
righteousness, and exceeds the righteousness of the Scribes ami 
Pharisees ;' when the righteousness of the law is fulfilled inwti 
*hj walking not after the flesh, but after the Spirit;' then W0 
are justified by God's truth and by ours, by his grace aad ottf 
obedience. Bo that now we see that justification and sanetifi^ 
cation cannot be distinguished but as words of art signtfying 
the rarious steps of progression in the same coune; they may 
be distinguished in notion and speculation* but never when they 
are to pass on to material events ; for no man is justified but he 
that is also sanctified. They are the express worde of' St. 
Paul : * Whom he did foreknow, them he did predestinate to 
be conformed to the image of his Son,' to be like to Christ ; 
and then it follows, * whom he hath predestinated,' so predes- 
tinated, * them he hath also called ; and whom be hath called,* 
t)iem he hath also justified :' and then it follows, ' whom he 
hath justified, them he hath also glorified.'^ So that no maii 
is justified, that is, so as to signify salvation, but sanctification 
must be precedent to it; and that was my second consideration 
Smp ibti 6eiiac, ** that which I was to prove." 

3. I pray consider, that he that does not believe the promises 
of the gospel, cannot pretend to faith in Christ ; but the pro* 
Viises are all made to us on the conditions of obedience, and he 
that does not believe them as Christ made them, believes them 

* Rom. viih 10. f Plant. CaptiY. il. 3. 79. 
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not ftt all. * III welldoing commit yourselves to Qod as antot 
a faithful Creator ;' there ui no committing ourseWes to God 
without well-doing : ^ For G^mI will render to every man ac*. 
cording to his deeds : to them that obey unrighteousness, in-** 
digaatBonaad wrath ; but to them who, by patient oontinuance 
in well-doing, seek for glory, and honor, and imrnortality, to: 
them eternal life.'* So that if faith apfyrehends any other pro- 
mises, it is illusion, and not faith ; God gave us none such, 
Christ purchased none such for us; search the Bible over, and 
yott shall find none such* But if faith lays hold on these pro- 
mises that are, and as they are, then it becomes an article of 
our faith, that without obedience and a sincere endeavor to 
keep God's commandments, no man living can be justified i 
and,- therefore, let us take heed, when we magnify the freei 
grace of God, we do not exclude the conditions which this free 
grace hath set on us. Christ freely died for us, €rod pardona 
US freely in our first access to him ; we could never deserve 
p^vdon, because when we need pardon we are enemies, and 
have no good thing in us ; and he freely gives us of his Spirit, 
and finely he enables us to obey him ; and for our little imper-i' 
feet senrices he freely and bountifully will give us eternal life s 
here is firee grace all the way, and' he overvalues his pitiful ser-^ 
vices, who thinks that he deserves heaven by them ; and thai 
if he does his duty tolerably, eternal life is not a free gift to 
him, but a deserved reward. 

Conscias est animus mens, experientis testis. 

Mystics quae retttli dogmata Ybra scto. 
Noil tamen idcirco scio me fore gtorificandum; 

Spefr mea ornx Cbristi, gratia, non opera. 

It was the meditation of the wise chancellor of Paris : ** t 
know that without a good life, and the fruits of repentance, a 
sinner caniiot be justified; and, therefore, I must live well, or 
I must die for ever : but if I do live holily, I do not think that 
I deserve heaven : it is the cross of Christ that procures me 
grace ; it is the Spirit of Christ th|it gives me grace ; it is the 
mercy and the free gift of Christ that brings me unto glory •^' 
But yet he that shall exclude the works of faith from the justi- 
fication of a sinner by the blood of Christ, may as well exclude 

• Horn. ii. 6^ 7, 8. 
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faith itself; for faith itself is one of the works of God : lihm 
good work» so said Christ to them that asked him, * What 
shall we do to work the works of Gt>d V Jesus said, ' This i» 
the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.'* 
Paith is not only the foundation of good works, but itself is a 
good work ; it is not only the cause of obediepce, but a partof it ; 
it is not only, as the son of Sirach calls it, ittitinm adkcaremdi 
Jho, < a beginning of cleaving unto God,' but it carries us on to 
the perfection of it. Christ is the Author and Finisher of our 
faith ; and when faith is finished, a good life is made perfect 
in our kind : let no man therefore expect events, for which he 
hath no promise ; nor call for God's fidelity without his own 
faithfulness; nor snatch at a promise without performing the 
condition ; nor think faith to be a hand to apprehend Christ, 
and to do nothing else ; for that will but deceive us, and turn- 
religion into words, and holiness into hypocrisy, and the pro* 
mises of God into a snare, and the truth of God into a lie. For 
when God made a covenant of faith, he made also the r6fi09 
Titnem, < the law of faith ;' and when he admitted us to a co^ 
venant of more mercy than was in the covenant of works, or of 
the law, he did not admit us to a covenant of idleness, and an 
incurious walking in a state of disobedience ; but the mercy of 
God leadeth us to repentance, and when he gives us better pro-« 
mises, he intends we should pay him a better obedience : whea 
he forgives us what is past, he intends we should sin no more ; 
when he offers us his graces, he would have us to make use of 
them ; when he causes us to distrust ourselves, his meaning his 
we should rely on him ; when he enables us to do what he com- 
mands us, he commands us to do all that we can. And, there- 
fore, this covenant of faith and mercy is also a covenant of 
holiness, and the grace that pardons us does also purify us : for 
so 3aith the Apostle, * He that hath this hope purifies himself, 
even as God is pure/ And when we are so, then we are justi- 
fied indeed ; this is the vofios wiarems, * the law of faith ;' and 
by works in this sense, that is, by the works of faith, by faith 
working by love, and producing fruits worthy of amendment of 
life, we are justified before God. And so 1 have done with 
the affirmative proposition of my text : you see that ' a man ia 
justified by works.' 

•* Jobn>vi;2a,2d. 
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But tbere is more in it than this matter yet amounts to : for 
St« James does not say, * we are justified by works, and are not 
justified by faith ;' that had been irreconcilable with St. Paul : 
but we are so justified by works, that it is not by faith alone ; 
it is faith and works together : that is, it is by the vraxoif xl» 
&rem9 ' by the obedience of faith,' by the works of faith, by 
the law of faith, by righteousness evangelical, by the conditions 
of the gospel, and the measures of Christ. I have many things^ 
to say in this particular ; but because I have but a little time 
left to say them in, I will sum it all up in this proposition ; that 
in the question of justification and salvation, faith and good 
works are no part of a distinction, but members of one intire 
body. Faith and good works together work the righteousness 
of God : that is, that I may speak plainly, justifying faith con«^ 
taios in it obedience ; and if this be made good, then the two 
Apostles are reconciled to each other, and both of them to th^ 
necessity, the indispensable necessity, of a good life« 

Now that justifying and saving faith must be defined by 
something more than an act of understanding, appears not only 
in this, that St. Peter reckons faith as distinctly from knowr 
lege as he does from patience, or strength, or brotherly kind- 
ness ; saying, * Add to your faith, virtue ; to virtue, know* 
lege ;^* but in this also, because an error in life, and whatsoever 
is against holiness, is against faith : and, therefore, St. Paul 
reckons the lawless and the disobedient, murderers of parents^ 
man-stealing, and such things, to be against sound doctrines ; 
for the doctrine of faith is called ^ rar' tifakfiuav btbacKaXia, 
' the doctrine that is according to godliness.' And when St. 
Paul prays against ungodly men, he adds this reason, oh yap 
itcLyrtav ^ Tci^Tis^ * for all men have not faith ;'t meaning that 
wicked men are infidels and unbelievers ; and particularly he 
affirms of him ' that does not provide for his own, that he hath 
denied the faith/:^ Now from hence it follows that faith is 
godliness, because all wickedness is infidelity ; it is an apostasy 
from the faith. Hie erit, ille nocens, qui me tibifecerat hostem; 
he that sins against God, be is the enemy to the faith of Jesus 
Christ; and therefore we deceive ourselves, if we place faith 

* 2 Pet. i. 5. t 2 Tliesji. iii. 2. 11 Tim. v. §. 
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IB the undentandiiig only ; it is not that, and it iomi not vflll 
there, bat Iv tadapf tnrtih^trei, saith theApoitle; the my* 
9tery of faith is kept no wh«», it dwelb no where, but ^ ui a 
pore coascienee.' 

For I consider, that, since all moral habits are best defined 
by their operatioo, we can best understand what faith is by 
ieeing what it does. To this purpose hear St. Paul: ' By 
ftuth, Abel offered up to God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain. By faith, Noah made an ark. By faith, Abraham leit 
his country, and offered up his son. By faith, Moses chose to 
suffer afliction, and accounted the reproach of Christ. greater 
than all the riches of Egypt.'* In short, the children of God, 
' by feith, subdued kingdoms, and wrought righteousness.* To 
work righteousness is as much the duty and work of faith as 
beliering is. So that new we may quickly make an end of 
this great inquiry, whether a man is justifi^ by faith, or by 
works, for he is so by both : if you take it alone^ faith does not 
justify : but take it in the aggregate sense, as it is used in the 
question of justification by St. Paul, and then faith does not 
only justify, but it sanctifies too ; and then you need to inquire 
no further ; obedience is a part of the definition of (sMk^ as 
much as it is of charity. ' This is love,' saith St. John, ' that 
we keep his commandments.' And the very same is affirmed 
of faith too by Bensirach, ' He that believeth the Lord, will 
keep hb comniandments.'t 

I have now done with all the propositions expressed and im- 
plied in the text Give me leave to make some practical con-^ 
•siderations ; and so I shall dismiss you from this attention. 

1. The rise I take from the words of St. Epiphanius,t speak- 
ing in praise of the apostolical and purest ages of the church. 
There was, at first, no distinction of sects and opinions in the 
church : she knew no difference of men, but good and bad ; 
there was no separation made, but what was made by piety or 
impiety, or, says he, which is all one, by fidelity and infidelity; 
fflffrts filr €wij(pv^^ ^^ Xpurnavi^fiov cicdya* awiaria bk eniy^vtra 
roviiaefleiaB x'^^P^'^^P^ '^^^ itapavofiias* " for faith hath in it the 

* Heb. xi. t Ecclos. xxxii. 24. 

I Panar. lib. i. edit. Basil, p. 8. 1. 46. 
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ftncge of gocHiness engraTen, and infideltty hath the charaeler 
f^ wiokednefli and prerarication/' A man was not then €#♦ 
teemed a saint, for disobeying his bishop or an Apostle, nor for 
misonderstanding the hard sayings of St. Paul about predesti* 
nation ; to kick against the laudable customs of the church was 
not then accounted a note of the godly party ; and to despise 
government was but an ill mark and weak indication of being a 
good Christian. The kingdom of God did not then consist in 
wt>rds, but in power, the power of godliness ; though now we 
are fallen into another method ; we have turned all religion inte 
faitb, and our faith is nothing but the productions of interest or 
disputing, — it is adhering to a party, and a wrangling against 
all the world beside ; and when it is asked of what religion he 
is of, we understand the •meaning to be, what faction does he 
follow ; what are the articles of his sect, not what is the manner 
of his life : and if men be zealous for their party and that in«- 
terest, then they are precious men, though otherwise they be 
eovetous as the grave, factious as Dathan, schismatical as 
Corah, or proud as the fallen angels. Alas! these things will 
but deceive us ; the faith of a Christian cannot consist in strifes 
about words, and perverse disputings of men. I'hese things the 
Apostle calls ' profane and vain babblings;'* and, mark what 
be says of them, these things will increase ciri wKeiov dvt/Secos; 
They are, in themselves, ungodliness, and will produce more, — 
' they will increase unto more ungodliness/ But the faith of a 
Christian had oUier measures ; that was faith then, which made 
men faithful to their vows in baptism. The faith pf a Christian 
was the best security in contracts, and a Christian's word was 
as gpod as his bond, because he was faithful that promised, and 
a Christian would rather die than break his word, and was 
always true to his trust; he was &ithful to bis frieud, and loved 
as Jonathan did David. This was the Christian faith then : 
their religion was, to hurt no man, and to do good to every 
man; and so it ought to be. ' True religion is to visit the 
fatherless and widow, and to keep ourselves unspotted of the 
world/ That is a good religion, that is * pure and undefiled.' 
&0 St. James : and St. Chrysostom defines €ifffifiuaVf * true 

: • 2 Tim. if. 16. 
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idigion/ to be Hvnr gaSapap mI opBov fiiov, * a pure faith «a2 
a godly life ;' for they make up the whole mystery of godliness 9 
and no man could then pretend to faith, bot he that did do va* 
liantly, and suffer pattenUy, and resist the devil, and overoome 
the world. These things are as properly the actions of faith, as 
alms is of charity ; and, therefore, they must enter into the 
moral definition of it. And thb was truly understood by Sal* 
▼ian, that wise and godly priest of Massilia : What is faith, and 
what is believing ? satth he ; hamimemJidelUer Ckritto credem 
estjidelem Deo eue, h. e. Jideliier Dei mandata.Mtvare : '* That 
man does faithfully believe in Christ, who is faithful unto Ood, 
"-who faithfully keeps God's commandments;" and, therefore^ 
let us measure our faith here, by our faithfulness to God, and 
by our diligence to do our Master's commandments ; for CkrU* 
tianoTUm oinnis religio sine scelere et macula vivere, said Lac-^ 
tantius ; ** The whole religion of a Christian is to live unblam^ 
ably,''* that is, in all holiness and purity of conversation. 

2. When our faith is spoken of as the great instrument of 
Justification and salvation, take Abraham's faith as your best 
pattern, and that will end the dispute; because that he was jus« 
tified by faith, when his faith was mighty in effect ; when he 
trusted in God, when he believed the promises, when he ex- 
ttected a resurrection of the dead, when he was strong in faith, 

^hen he gave glory to God, when, against hope, he believed in 
hope ; and when all this passed into an act of a most glorious 
obedience, even denying his greatest desires, contradicting, his 
most passionate affections, offering to God the best thing he 
had, and exposing to death his beloved Isaac, his laughters, all 
his joy , at the command of God. * By this faith he was j ustified,' 
saith St. Paul; ^ by these works he was justified,' saith St. 
James; that is, by this faith working this obedience. And 
then all the difiSculty is over ; only remember this, your faith 
is weak, and will do but little for you, if it be not strongs than 
all your secular desires and all your peevish angers. Thus we 
find, in the holy gospels, this conjunction declared necessary^ 

* Whatsoever things ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.'t Here is as glorious m 

* Inslit. lib. V. c. 9. t Mark, xii. 24. 
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^€f«iit (nromiBed to faith as can be expressed ; faith shall obtain 
any thing of God. True ; but it is not faith alone, but faith in 
prayer ; faith praying, but not fhith simply believing. So St. 
James; the * prayer of faith shall save the sick ;' but adds, it 
■nist be < the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man;^ so 
that faith shall prevail, but there must be prayer in faith, and 
fervor in prayer, and devotion in fervor, and righteousness in 
devotion ; and then impnte the effect to faith if you please, pro^i- 
vided that it be declared, that effect cannot be wrought by 
ihith, unless it be so qualified. But Christ adds one thing 
more : « When ye stand praying, forgive ; but if ye will not 
forgire, neither will your Father forgive you.' So that it will 
be to no purpose to say a man is justified by faith, unless you 
mingle charity with it ; for without the charity of forgiveness, 
there can be no pardon ; and then justification is but a word, 
when it effects nothing. 

3. Let every one take heed, that by an importune adhering 
to and relying on a mistaken faith, he do not really make a 
shipwreck of a right faith. Hymenaeus and Alexander lost 
their faith by patting away a good conscience; and what mat- 
t^ is it of what religion or faith a man be of, if he be a villain 
and a cheat, a man of no truth, and of no trust, a lover of the 
world, and not a lover of God ? But, I pray, consider, can 
any man have faith that denies God ? That is not possible : 
and cannot a man as well deny God by an evil action, as by an 
heretical proposition ? Cannot a man deny God by works, as 
much as by words ? Hear what the Apostle says : * They pro- 
fess that they know God, but in works they deny him, being 
abominable and disobedient, and unto every good work repro- 
bate/* Disobedience is a denying. God. Nolumus hunc reg^ 
nare, is as plain a renouncing of Christ, as Nolumus huic ere- 
Sere, It is to no purpose to say we believe in Christ and hav6 
faith, unless Christ reign in our hearts by faith. ^ 

4. From these premises we may see but too evidently, that 
though a great part of mankind pretend to be saved by faith, 
yet they know not what it is, or else wilfully mistake it, and 
place their hopes on sand, or the more unstable water. Be- 

♦Tit.i. 16* 
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lieving is the least thing in a jnstifyiag faith ; for finth in a < 
jugation of many ingredients, and faith is a coTenant, and i 
is a law» and faith is obedience, and faith is a work, and indpod 
it is a sincere cleaving to, and closing with the terms of the 
gospel in every instance, in every particular. Alas! the nieelMB 
of a spruce understanding, and the curious nothings of usekas 
speculation, and all the opinions of men that make the divimoB 
of heart, and do nothing else, cannot bring us one ckop of eons- 
fort in the day of tribulation » and therefore are no parts of the 
strength of faith. Nay, when a man begins truly to fear God, 
and is in the agonies of mortification, all these new aothiofs 
and curiosities will lie neglected by, as baubles dp by children, 
when they are deadly sick. But that only is faith that makes 
us to love God, to do hb will, to suffer his impositions, to trust 
his promises, to see through a cloud, to overcome the world, to 
resbt the devil, to stand in the day of trial, and to be comforted 
in all our sorrows. This is that precious faith so mainly neces- 
sary to ,be insisted on, that by it we may be sons of the free 
woman, liberi a mtiis ac ritibus ; that the true Isaac may be in 
us, which is Christ according to the Spirit, the wisdom and 
power of God, a divine vigor and life, whereby we are enabled, 
with joy and cheerfulness, to walk in the way of God. By 
this you may try your faith, if you please, and make an end of 
this question : Do you believe in the Lord Jesus, yea cnt no ? 
God forbid else ; but if your faith be good, it will abide the 
.trial. There are but three things that make the integrity of 
Christian faith ; believing the words of God, confidence in his 
goodness, and keeping his commandments. 

For the first, it is evident that every man pretends to it ; if 
Jie calls himself a Christian, he believes ail that is in the canon 
of the Scriptures ; and if he did not, he were indeed no Chnsr 
.tian. But now consider, what think we of this proposition ? 
* All shall be damned who believe not the truth, but hav^ 
pleasure in unrighteousness.' * Does not every man believe 
this ? Is it possible they can believe there is any such thing asi 
unrighteousness in the world, or any such thing as damnation^, 
and yet commit that which the Scriptures call unrighteousnefti^ 

* \ Thesi.n.>13. 
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aaii wtaicb aH laws and all good men say is so ? Consider how 
aoBiy unrigfateomi men there ate in the world, and yet how few 
ef (bem think they riiali be damned. I know not how it comes 
to pass» but men go on strange princi|>Ie8, and they have 
made Christianity to be a Tery odd institution, if it had not 
better measores than they are pleased to afford it. There are 
two great roots of all eril, covetonsness and pride, and they 
hsnre infected the greatest parts of mankind, and yet. no man 
^nks himself to be either covetous or proud ; and, therefore, 
wimterer yon discourse against these sins, it never hits any 
man, bnt, like Jonathan's arrows to David, they fall short, or 
tibey fly bey<md. Salvian complained of it in his time : Hoc 
ad crimma nostra oddimMs^ ut cum in omnibus ret nmms, etiam 
^onosnot et tanetos esse credamus: '* This we add unto ouir 
crimes; we are the vilest persons in the world, and yet we think 
'ourselves to be good people,'^ and, when we die, make no ques- 
tion but we shall go to heaven.* There is na cause of this, but 
because we have not so much faith as believing comes to ; and 
yet most men will pretend not only to believe, but to love 
Christ all this while. And how do they prove this ? Truly 
tbey hate the memory of Judas, and curse the Jews that cruci- 
fied Christ, and think Pilate a very miserable man, and that ail 
the Turks are damned, and to be called Caiaphas is a word of 
reproach ; and, indeed, there are many that do not much nM>re 
lor Christ than this comes to ; things to as little purpose, and 
of as little signification. But so the Jews did hate the memory 
of C(Hrah as we do of Caiaphas, and they built the sepulchre oi 
the prophets ; and we also are angry at them that killed the 
Apostles and the martyrs ; bnt, in the mean time, we neither 
love Christ nor his saints ; for we neither obey him, nor imitate 
them. And yet> we should think ourselves highly injured, if 
one should call us infidels, and haters of Christ. But, I pray, 
4;ottsider ; what is hating of any man, but designing and doing 
him all the injury and spite we can ? Does not he bate Christ 
that dishonors him, that makes Christ's members the members 
of a harlot, that doth not feed and cFothe these members ? If 
4he Jews did bate, Christ when they crucified lum» then so does 

^ Lih..liK 
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a Christian too, when he cracifies him again. Let «s not 40^ 
ceive ouraelres ; a Chmtian may be damned as well as a Tnrii ; 
and Christians may with as much malice crucify Christ, as the 
Jews did : and so does every man that sins wilfully ; he spills 
the blood of Christ, making it to be spent in vain. * He that 
hateth yoo, hateth me ; he that reeeiyes you, receives me/ said 
Christ to his Apostles. I wish the world had so much faith ad 
to believe that ; and by this try whether we love Christ, aad 
believe in him, or no. I shall, for the trial of our faith, adc 
one easy question : Do we believe that the story of David and 
Jonathan is true ? Have we so much faith as to think it poa» 
sible that two rivals of a crown should love so dearly 1 Can 
any man believe this» and not be infinitely ashamed to see 
Christians, almost all Christians, to be irreconcilably angry, and 
ready to pull their brother's heart out, when he offers to take our 
land or money from us ? Why do almost all men that go to law 
for right, hate one another's persons? Why cannot men with 
patience hear their titles questioned ? But, if Christianity be 
so excellent a religion, why are so very many Christians so 
very wicked ? Certainly they do not so much as believe the 
propositions and principles of their own religion : for the body 
of Christians is so universally wicked, that it would be a greater 
change to see Christians generally live according to their pro»- 
fession, than it was at first from infidelity to see them to turn 
believers. The conversion from Christian to Christian, from 
Christian in title to Christian in sincerity, would be a greater 
miracle than it was when they were converted from heathen 
and Jew to Christian. What is the matter ? Is not * repent- 
ance from dead works' reckoned by St. Paul* as one of the 
fundamental points of Christian religion ? Is it not a piece of 
our catechisim, the first thing we are taught, and is it not the 
last thing that we practise ? We had better be without bap- 
tism than without repentance, and yet both are necessary ; and, 
therefore, if we were not without faith, we should be without 
neither. Is not repentance a forsaking all sin, and an intire 
returning unto God? Who can dei^ this? And b it not 
plainly said in Scripture^ * Unless ye repent, ye shall all 

♦ Heb, vi. 
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peiiBhT' But show me the man thai believes these things 
heaitily; tiiat is, show me a trve penitent; he only believea 
the doctrines of repentance. 

If I bad time, I should examine your faith by your confi->^ 
d«M» in God, and by your obedience. But, if we fall in ther 
mere believing, it is not likely we should do better in, the other« 
But because all the promises of Qoi are conditional, and there 
can be no confidence in the particular without a promise or rc'^ 
yel^tioa, it is not possible that any man that does not live well, 
should reasonably put his trust in God. To live a wicked life, 
and then to be confident that in the day of our death God will 
give us pardon, is not faith, but a direct want of faith. If we 
did believe the promises on their proper conditions, or believe 
that God*s commandments were righteous and true, or that 
the threatenings Were as really intended as they are terribly 
spoken, — we should not dare to live at the rate we do. But 
' wick«i men have not faith,' saith St. Paul ; and then the 
wonder ceases. 

But there are such palpable contradictions between men's 
practices and the fundamentals of our faith, that it was a mate« 
rial consideration of our blessed Saviour, * When the Son of 
Man comes, shall he find faith on earth?' meaning it should be 
very hard and scant : ^ Every man shall boast of his own good<^ 
ness ; 9ed virumjidelem, (saith Solomon) * but a faithful man,' 
who can find?* Some men are very good when they are 
ftfHicted. 

Hanc tibi virtutem fracta facit urcens ansa, 

£t tristis nnllo qui tepet igoe focus ; 
£t teges et cimex, et nudi sponda grabati, 

£t brevis atque eadem nocte dieqne toga.* » 

When the gown of the day is the mantle of the night, and 
cannot, at the same time, cover the head, and make the feet 
warm ; when they have but one broken dish and no spoon, then 
they are humble and modest; then they can suffer an injury 
and bear contempt : but give them riches, and they grow in- 
solent; fear and pusillanimity did their first work, and an op- . 

• Martial, xi. 57. 
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portanity to sin undoes it all. Baimm tiUHtem ftr^SduHj m- 
feraiarem peaimum creatiip said Galba : ** Yon hav^ spoiled 
a good trooper, when you made me a bad commander." Odiers 
can never serre God but when tbey are prosperous ; if they lose 
their fortune, they lose their faith, and quit their charity : Nam 
rata fidn^ nbi jam meUar fortuna rtdi ; if they become poor, 
they become liars and deceivers of then- trust, envious and 
greedy, restless and uncharitable ; that is, one way or other 
they show that they love the world, and by all the faith they 
pretend to, cannot overcome it. 

Cast up, therefore, your reckonings impartially; see what 
is, what will be required at your hands : do not think you can 
be justified by faith, unless your faith be greater than all your 
passions : you have not the learning, not so much as the com-* 
mon notices of faith, unless you can tell when you are oovelous^ 
and reprove yourself when you are proud ; but he that » so, 
knd knows it not (and that is the case of most men), hath nd 
faith, and neither knows God nor knows himself. 

To conclude. He that hath true justifying faith, believes 
the power of God to be above the powers of nature ; the good* 
ness of God above the merit and disposition of our persons } 
the bounty of God above the excellency of our works ; the truth 
of God above the contradiction of our weak arguings and fears^ 
tlie love of God above our cold experience and ineffectual rea* 
Son; and the necessities of doing good works above the ftiint 
excuses and ignorant pretences of disputing sinners : but want 
of faith makes us so generally wicked as we ^re, so often running 
to despair, so often baffled in our resolutions of a good life : but 
he whose faith makes him more than conqueror over these diffi- 
culties, to him Isaac shall be born even in hiaold age ; the life 
of God shall be perfectly wrought in him ; and by this faith, 
so operative, so strong, so lasting, so obedient, he shall be jus- 
tified, and he shall be saved. 
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My obedience to the commands of the Right Honorable the Lords 
Justices, and the most Reverend and Learned Primate, and to the 
desires of my reverend brethren, put it past my inquiry, whether 
I ought to publish this following Sermon. I will not, therefore, 
■excuse it, and say it might have advantages in the delivery, which 
it would want in the reading ; and the ear would be kind to the 
piety of it, which was apparent in the design, when the eye would 
be severe in its censure of those arguments, which, as they could 
not be longer in that measure of time, so would have appeared more 
firm, if they could have had liberty to have been pursued to their 
utmost issue : but reason lies in a little room, and obedience in less; 
and although what I have here said, may not stop the mouths of 
men resolved to keep up a faction, yet I have said enough to the 
sober and pious, to them who love order, and hearken to the voice 
of the spouse of Christ, to the loving and to the obedient : and for 
those that are not so, I have no argument fit to be used, but prayer, 
and readiness to give them a reason, when they shall modestly de^ 
mand it« In the mean time, I shall only desire them to make use of 
those truths which the inore learned of their party have, by tho evi^ 
dence of fact, been forced to confess* Rivet affirms, that it de- 
scended 9x veteris mvi reliquiitf that presbyters should be assistants 
or conjoined to the bishop9 (who is by this confessed to be the prin- 
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cipal), in the imposition of hands for ordination. Walo Messali- 
nus acknowleges it to be rem mUiqtdisimmm, '' a most ancient thing/' 
that these two orders, viz., of bishops and presbyters, should be 
distinct, even in the middle, or in the be^nning of the next age 
after Christ. David Blondel places it to be thirty-five years after 
the death of St. John. Now, then, episcopacy is confessed to be 
of about one thousand six hundred years* continuance ; and if, be- 
fore this, they can show any ordination by mere presbyters, by any 
but an Apostle, or an apostolical man ; and if there were not visibly 
a distinction of powers and persons relatively in the ecclesiastical 
government ; or if they can give a rational account why they, who 
are forced to confess the honor and distinct order of episcopacy, fof 
about sixteen ages, should, in the dark interval of thirty-five years, 
in which they can pretend to no monument or record to the con- 
trary, yet make unlearned scruples of things they cannot colorably 
prove ; if, I say, they can reasonably account for these thhigs, I, 
for my part, will be ready to confess, that they are not gii0ty of the 
greatest,, the most unreasonable and inexcusable schism in the 
world ; but else they have no color to palliate the unlearned tmne^: 
for will not all wise men in the world conclude, that the ehareh t)f 
God, which was then holy, not in title only and design, but practir 
cally and materially, and persecuted, and not immerged in seculiur 
temptations,' could not, all in one instant, join together to alter that 
ibrm of church government* which Christ and his Apostles hnd so 
recently established, and, without a Divine warrant, destroy a J^ 
vine institution, not only to the confasdon of the hierarchy, but to 
- the ruin of their own souls ? It were strange that so great a change 
should be, and no good man oppose it : Jn ioto orhe deerehtm est; so 
SU Jerome : ^' All the world consented '^ in the advancentent of the 
episcoptd order ; and, therefore, if we had no more to say for it, 
yet in pc^iden^ and. piety we cannot say they would innovate in so 
great a matter. 

But I shall enter no further on this inquiry : only I remember 
.that it is not very many months since the bigots oT the popish party 
cried out against us vehemently, and inquired, *^ Where is 'your 
church of England, since you have no unity? for y-our ecclesiastic 
^ad of unity, your bishops, ai:e gone :*^ and if we should be detfirous 
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tb Teafy tkeir argvment, to as indted lo destroy qpiscopaey, we 
should too much advantage popery, and do the most imprudent and 
I90st impious thing in the woild. Bat hlessed be God, who hath 
vestored that goTernment, for which our late king, of glorious me- 
mory» gave his blood ; and that, methinks, riiould Tery much weigh 
with all the king's true-hearted subjects, who should make it reli- 
gion not to rob that glorious prince of the greatest honor of such a 
martyrdom. For my part, I think it fit to rest in these words of 
another martyr, St. Cyprian : Si quit cum epise&po non $it, in eeele- 
na nan esse: ** He that is not with the bishop, is not in the church;"^ 
that is, he that goes away from him, and willingly separates, de- 
parts from God's church ; and whether he can then be with God, is 
a very material consideration, and fit to be thought on by all that 
think heaven a more eligible good than the interests of a faction and 
the importune desire of rule can countervail. 

However, I have, in the following papers, spoken a few things, 
which, I hope, may be fit to persuade them that are not infinitely 
prejudiced ; and although two or three good arguments are as good 
as two or three hundred, yet my purpose here was to prove the 
dignity and necessity of the office and order episcopal, only that it 
might be as an .economy to convey notice and remembrances of the 
great duty incumbent on all them that undertake this greatT charge. 
The dignity and the duty take one another by the hand, and are 
bom - together ; only every sheep of the flock must take care to 
make the bishop's duty as easy as it can, by humility and love, by 
prayer and by obedience. It is, at the best, very difficult; but 
they who oppose themselves to government, make it harder and 
uncomfortable : but take heed, if thy bishop hath cause to complain 
to God of thee, for thy perverseness and uncharitable walking, 
thou wilt be the loser ; and for us, we can only say, in the words of 
the prophet, *< We will weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people :''t l>ut our comfort is in God ; for we can 
do nothing without him, but in him we can do all things; and, 
therefore, we will pray, Domine^ dahis paeem nobis; omnia enim 
opera nostra operaius es in nobis: *'God hath wrought all our 

* £p. 69. t Jerem. ix. 1. 
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works within us ; and therefore he will give us peace, and giTe va 
hU Spirit."* 

** Finally, brethreni pray for na, that the word of the Lord may 
hare free conne, and be glorified, even aa it is with you; and that 
we may be delirered from unreasonable and wicked men ; for all 
men baye not faitb/'f 

* Jsa. xxYi. 12, t 2 Thess. iii. 1, 
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LUKE, CHAP. XII. — VERSES 42, 43. 

The words of the text shown not to be properly a question, 
the particle ru being, not interrogative, but hypothetical. In 
them something is insinuated, and much expressed. ^ 

1. Thai which is insinuated is only, who the stewards were 
whom Christ had, and would, appoint over his church: they 
are not here. named, but will be found out by their proper 
direction. 

2. That which is expressed, is the office itself in a double 
capacity. 1. In its dignity, as a rule and government. 2. In 
the care and duty of it, which determines the government to be 
paternal and profitable. 3. Lastly, there is the reward of the 
faithful and wise dispensation of it. These are treated in 
order. 

Who are these rulers of Christ's family? The Apostles 
shown to be first meant by the text : they were the first stew- 
ards : but their office dies not with them. Here then begins 
the inquiry; who are their successors? Some say, all who 
have any work or office in the family ; others, fix on the pres- 
byters, saying that presbyter and bishop are the same thing, 
and have the same name in Scripture; and, therefore, the 
offices cannot be distinguished. This opinion refuted. 

Who then are successors in the apostolical order ? 

I. It is certain that Christ appointed two sorts of ecclesiastical 
persons, — ^twelve apostles, and the seventy-two disciples: to 
these he gave a limited commission ; to those a fulness of power : 
to these a temporary employment ; to those a perpetual and 
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everlasting one« From these two societies, founded by dblist, 
the whole church of God derives its two superior orders in the 
sacred hierarchy ; and as bishops do not claim a Diviiie right 
but by succession from the Apostles, so the {Presbyters cannot 
pretend to have been instituted by Christ, but by claiming a 
succession to the seventy-two. And then consider the differ- 
ence ; for the seventy-two bad nothing but a mission on a tem- 
porary errand, and we hear nothing of them in Scripture; but 
on the Apostles Christ poured ail ecclesiastical power, and 
made them the ordinary ministers of that Spirit, which was to 
ubide with the church for ever. 

But we may see the very thing itself — the very matter of 
fact. St. James, the bishop of Jerusalem, is by St. Paul 
called an Apostie : other Apostles saw I none, save James, the 
Lard's brother. This topic enlarged on. 

Moreover, this great office passedforth into a demonstration 
und practice of the whole cathoHc church : testimonies, of tiie 
ancient church, and of its adversaries, on this point, coBected 
and commented on. 

This part of the inquiry summed up in the sentence of the 
council of Chalcedon, determining the point in question; &e. 
The next consideration is that of the office itself. 

II. This office is the stewardship, that is, episcopacy, or the 
office of a bishop. The word was chosen because it is in itaelf 
a monition of duty ; and the faithful were used to it in the dajs 
of Moses and the prophets : this topic enlarged on. But our 
inquiry is not after the name, but the office, and the dignity 
and duty of it. It is called by St. Cyprian, " a high ^nd a 
divine power from God of governing the church ;" by St. 
Cyril, *' a great and precious thing in the sight of God," &c. : 
bat the accgnnt on which it is so desirable^ is the same that 
makes it formidable : this topic enlarged on. It b shown that 
the honor does not pay for the burden. 

But to render this discourse more useful, we must descend 
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16 partictilsrs: these wiH best be enumerated ia a reehal of the 
woiAy oflioes and actiont, by which Chrietiaii biihops ha^e 
Messed and built vp Christendom. 

1. The Christian chmroh was founded by bhrhope; not only 
because the Apostles, who were bishops, were the first preach^ 
ers of the gospel, and planters of churches ; but because the 
aposiottcal men, whom the Apostles used in planting and dis- 
seninatmg religion, were by all antiquity affirmed to have been 
diocesan bishops : this enlarged on ; also die character for 
wisdom, Stc, which is necessary to those who have Stfeceeded 
them as stewards of Christ's family. ** 

2. As bishops were the first fathers of churches, to which 
they gave being, so do diey presort e them in being ; for without 
sacrameiitB there will be no ohnrch, or it wiH be starved and die; 
and without bishops there can be no priests, and, oonseifuently, 
no sacraments. That also must needs be a supreme order 
from whence ordination itself proceeds : this enlarged on, with 
the consecfuent of this; namely, if sacraments depend on 
bishops, let them take care that holy materials be conTeyed to 
the people, sanctified by a holy ministry, and ministered by 
holy persons ; &c, 

3. The like also is to be said concerning prayer; for the 
episcopal order is appointed by God to be the great ministers 
of Christ's priesthood in the intercourse of prayer and blessing. 
Hence may be considered what a calamity is a vicious prelate 
to that flock which he is appointed to bless and pray for. 

4L All the offices ecclesiastical always were, and ought 
to be, conducted by the episcopal order, as is evident in the 
universal doctrine and practice of the primitive church: the 
consequence of which is no other than the admonition in the 
text. And, let it be remembered, that nothing can oblige th^ 
people to obey their bishops as they ought, unless the latter do 
to them that duty and charity which God requires : this topic 
enlarged on. 
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. It may. be olmerred, that the epiflcopal order is the principle 
of unity in the church* Several other great advantages of it 
described : also a description of what is a bishop's right em- 
ployniient ; namely» to be busy in the service of souls, to do 
good, in all capacities^ to promote all public benefits, to pro- 
pagate Chrbt'a kingdom, &c* 

* As Jong as it was thus done by the primitive bishops, 
princes and people gave them all honor : this shown. But after- 
yraxdSf when they fell into . secular methods, and made their 
counsels vain by pride, or dirtied their sentences by money, 
they then became like other men : and so it will always be, 
unless bishops be more holy than other men. 

Concluding exhortations, on the great duty of bishops, and 
on the impottant interests that are entrusted to them: rules 
given for the direction of their conduct; danger of neglect 
energetically pointed out. 
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LUKE, CHAP. XII. — VERSES 42, 43. 

And the Lord said, Who then is that faithful and wise steward, 
' whom his Lord shall make rttler over his household, to give them 

their portion of meat in due season ? 
Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall find 

so doing. 

Tiff ioTir &pa TTiffTos koI i^ytfios olKov6fios» 

These words are not properly a question, though they seem, 
so ; and the particle rU is not interrogative, but hypothetical, 
and extends ' who ' to * whosoever ;' plainly meaning, that who-r 
ever is a steward over Christ's household, of him God requires 
a great care, because he hath trusted him with a great employ^ 
ment. Every steward or KadianiKey 6 Kvpioff,'SO it is in St. 
Matthew;* oy jcar«9r//9€i o Ki^iov, so it is in my text ; every 
steward whom the Lord hath or shall appoint over the family, to 
rule it and to£eed It, now and in all generations of men, as long 
as. this family shall abide on earth ;• that is, the Apo&itles, and 
they who were to succeed the Apostles in the stewardship, 
were to be furnished with the same power, and to undertake 
the same charge, and to give the same strict and severe ac« 
counts. 

* cap. xxiv. 25. 
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In these words here is flomething iimittated, aad oivdk ex- 
pressed. 

1. That which is iDsinuated only is, who these sUwBrds 
are, whom Christ had, whom Christ would appoint over his 
family, the church : they are not here named, but we sktU 
find them out by their proper direcCicm and indigitatioa by 
and by. 

2. But that which w expressed, is the offiee itself, in a. doable 
capacity. 1. In the dignity of it, it is a rule and a gov«nr* 
ment ; < whom the Lord shall make ruler erer his household/ 
2. In the care and duty of it, which determines the goTomflMsit 
to be paternal and profitable ; it is a rule, but such a rale as 
shepherds have over their flocks, to lead them to good pastures, 
and to i^eep them within their appointed walks» and witbtn tiMir 
folds : ithorai ctrofiirpioy' that is ^ work, * to give them a 
measure and proportion of nourishment :' r^o^p ^i* fta>pfl, so St. 
Matthew calls it : * meat in the season ;' that which is fit for 
them, and when it is fit; meat enough, and meat convenient; 
and both together mean that which the Greek poets call 4^a- 
Xi})i^ Hfjififiyov,* ** the strong wholesome diet.'' 

3. Lastly : here is the reward of the faithful and wise dis- 
pensation. The steward that does so, and continues to do so, 
till his Lord find him so doing, this man shall be blessed in kis 
deed. * Blessed \i the servant, whom his Lord, when hoeomoth, 
shall find so doing.' Of these in order. 

1. Who are these rulers of Christ's family t for though CMst 
knew it, and therefore needed not to ask ; yet we have disputed 
it so much, and obeyed so little, that we have cfaaaged the 
plain hypothesis into an' entangled question. The answer yet 
is easy as to some part of the inquiry : the Apostksmro the 
first meaning of the text ; for they were our fathers hi Ghvist, 
they begat sons and daughters unto God; and wore a spiritual 
paternity, is evident: we nfeed look no further for Spiritual 
government, because fn the paternal rule all ^wer is founded ; 
they begat the fttmily by the power of the word and the lilh of 
the Spirit, and they fed this fttmily, and ruled It, by the word 
of their proper ministry : they had the keys of this house, the 

* Hesiod.*'Bfy«766. Gaisford, p.67. 
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8lDW«rd'ft eoMgn, and tbey had ttie ruler's place ; ' for they sat 
OB twelve thrones, aod judged the twelve tribes of Israel.' But 
of tins there is no question. 

And as little of another proposition ; that this stewardship 
wviato last for ever, for the power of ministering in this oflSce 
and the ofice itself were to be perpetual : for the issues and 
powers of government are more necessary for the perpetuating 
thechurch* than for the first planting; and if it was necessary 
thttt the Apostles should havo a rod and a staflf at first, it would 
be more neoonary afterwards^ when the family was more nu- 
wmmmmf and their first zeal abated, and their native simplicity 
pervested into arts of hypocrisy and forms of godliness, when 
* faacmes should arise, and the love of many should wax cold/ 
The Apostles had also a power of ordination : and that the 
very.power itself does denote, for it makes perpetuity, that 
eould not empire in the days of the Apostle ; for by it they, 
themselves propagated a succession. And Christ, having pro- 
miaiad hk Spirit to abide with his church for ever, and made 
hia Apostles the channels, the ministers and conveyances of it» 
that it might descend as the inheritance and eternal portion of 
the fimly; it cannot be imagined, that when the first ministers 
were gone* there should not others rise up in the same places, 
some like to the first, in the same office and ministry of the Spi- 
rit. But the thing is plain and evident in the matter of fact 
also ; Qitod in eeele$ia mmc gentur^ kpe olim feeerunt apoitoli, 
said St. Cyprian : '< What the Apostles did at first, that the 
efaMfch does to this day,"* and shall do so for ever: for when 
St. Paul had given to the bishop of Ephesus rules of govern- 
ment in this family, he commands that they should be * ob^rv^d 
till the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ;'t ftnd therefore these 
authorities and charges are given to him and to his successors; 
it ia the observation of St. Ambrose on the warranty of that 
text, and is obvious and undeniable. 

Well, then, the Apostles were the first stewards ; and this 
office dies not with them, but must for ever be succeeded in ; 
and now begins the inquiry. Who are the successors of the 
Apostles ? for they are, they must evidently be, the stewards to 

* Epist. 73. ad Jnb. f I Tim. vi. 14. 
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feed aod to rule this fitmilj. There are some that say, that all 
who have any portion of work in the family^ all the miaislera 
of the gospel, are these stewards, and so all will be nilem. The 
presbyters surely ; for, say they, presbyter and bishop is the 
same thing, and have the same name in Scripture, and, there* 
fore, the office cannot be distinguished. To this I shall very 
briefly say two things, which will quickly clear our way through 
this bush of thorns. 

1. That the word ** presbyter" is but an honorable appella- 
tive used amongst the Jews, as ^< alderman " amongst us; but 
it signifies no order at all, nor was ever used in Scripture to 
signify any distinct company or order of clergy : and Uhs ap-^ 
pears not only by an induction in all the enumerations of the 
offices ministerial in the New Testament,* where to be a pres* 
byter is never reckoned either as a distinct office, or a distiact 
order ; but by its being indifferently communicated to all the 
superior clergy, and all the princes of the people. 

2. The second thing I intended to say, is this ; that although 
all the superior clergy had not only one, but divers common 
appellatives, all being called irpM^intpoi and iracoi^ot, even the 
apostolate itself being called a deaconship ;t yet it is evident, 
that before the common appellatives were fixed into names of 
propriety, they were as evidently distinguished in their offioea 
and powers, as they are at this day in their names and titles* . 

To this purpose St. Paul gave to Titus, the bishop of Crete* 
a special commission, command, and power, to make -ordina* 
tibns ; and in him, and in the person of Timothy, he did eceot 
a court of judicature even over some of the clergy, who yet 
were called presbyters ; ^ Against a presbyter receive not an 
accusation, but before tWo or three witnesses :'t there is the 
measure and the warranty of the andieKtia €pi§copaH»f *f the 
bishop's audience court;" and when the accused were found 
guilty, he gives in charge to proceed to censures : Aeyx« ^vo* 
TOftuiy and hei hrnfrofAi^eiy ' You must rebuke them shsurply, 
and yOu must silence them, stop their mouths,'§ that is St. 
Paul's word ; that they may no more scatter their venom in the 

• Rom. xii. 6. Eph. if. 1 1. 1 Cor. xii 28. f Acts, i. 25, 

i 1 Tim. V. 19. § Tijt. i. 11. ii. 15. 
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esrs and hearts of the people. These bishops were conimanded 
*'to' set in order things that were wanting ' in the churches, th6 
same with that power of St. Paul ; — * Other things, will I set 
ni« order, when I come,' said he to the Corinthian churches; 
in which there were many who were called presbyters, who 
iieTertheless, for all that name, had not that power. To the 
Bameparpose it is plain in Scripture, that some would have been 
Apostles that were not ; such were those whom the Spirit of 
Qiid notes in the Revelation ;* and some did ' love pre-eini- 
fience ' that had it not, for so did Diotrephes ; and some were 
judges of questions, and all were not, for therefore they ap- 
pealed to the Apostles at Jerusalem : aYid St. Philip, though he 
was an evangelist, yet he could not give confirmation to the 
Samaritans whom he had baptised, but the Apostles were sent 
for ; for that was part of the power reserved to the episcopal 
or apostolic order. ? 

' Now, from these premises, the conclusion is plain and easy. 
1. Christ left a government in his church, and founded it in the 
persons of the Apostles. 2. The Apostles received this power 
for the perpetual use and benefit, for the comfort and edifica- 
tion of the churchfor ever. 3.* The Apostles had this govern- 
ment ; but all that were taken into the ministry, and all that 
were called presbyters, had it not. If, therefore, this govern. 
ment, in which there is so much disparity in the very nature, 
and exercise, and first original of it, must abide for ever ; then 
so must that disparity. : If the apostolate, in the first stabili- 
ment, was this eminency of power, then it must be so; that is, it 
must be the same in the succession that it was in the foundation. 
For, after the church is founded on its governors, we are to ex- 
pect no change of government. If Christ was the author of it, 
then, as Christ left it, so it must abide for ever : ibr ever there 
must be the governing and the governed, the superior and the 
subordinate, -the ordainer and the ordained, the confirmer and 
the confirmed. 

' Thus far the way is straight, and the path is plain. The 
apostles were the stewards and the ordinary rulers of Christ's 

♦ cap. ii. vcr. 2. 
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family, by virtue of the order and olBoe apottoSeail ; andtt** 
though this be succeeded to for erer, yet no mail, fat his aetw 
or at any time being called a presbyter or ekkr, can preiesid to 
it ; for, besides his being a presbyter, he must be an Apaeftle 
too; else, tiiough he be called tii partem $ MeU m ii m»i^ati 
may do the office of aasistance and nader-stewardship ; yet ft^ 
rSpof , ** the govenuiient," wid rule of the family, bdongs not 
to him. 

But then r/t &pa cat ^fupov ; ** who are these stewards and 
rulers over the household now?'' To thb the answer fs also 
certain and easy. Christ hath made the same gof emors to^da^ 
as heretofore; " Apostles stiH.'' For though AetwdveApestfes 
are dead, yet the apostolical order is not: it is rc^cr ye »»y«i >» 
*' a generatire order,** and begets more Apostles. Now ifho 
these minorei ApotioU are, the sacoeflsora of Ule Apcudto id 
that office apostolical and supreme regiment of soids, we Iwe 
sufficiently taught in holy Scriptures ; which when I have 
clearly shown to you, I shall pass on to some more practical 
considerations. 

I. Therefore, certain and known it is, that Christ appointed 
two sorts of ecclesiastical persons, — twelve Apostles, and the 
$eventy*two disciples; to these he gave a limited commiasiov; 
to those a fulness of power; to these a temporary emp l o y in ent; 
to those a perpetual and everlasting : from these two societies, 
founded by Christ, the whole church of God derives the two 
superior orders in the sacred hierarchy ; and, as bishops do not 
claim a divine right but by succession from the Apostles, so 
the presbyters cannot pretend to have been instituted by Christ, 
but by claiming a succession to the seventy-two. And then 
consider the difference, compare the tables, and all tite world 
will see the advantages of argument we have ; for, since the 
seventy-two had nothing but a mision on a temporary errand; 
and more than that, we hear nothing of them in Sctipture t bat 
on the Apostles Christ poured all the ecclesiastical power, and 
made them the ordinary ministers of that Spirit, which was to 
abide with the church for ever : the divine instittttiott of bmhops, 
that is, of successors to the Apostles, is much more clear than 
that Chrbt appointed presbyters^ or successors of the seventy- 
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t1r^•r -And yet* if from beoce tbey do not derive it, they ean 
n/^jifif proy# tbeic order to be of divine iDstitutioD at aU» much. 
Ut9S to b^ so alone. 

Bi|t we may see the very thing itself— the Yery ouMiter of &ct. 
St* Janies* the bishqp of Jeru9alem» is by St. Paul called an 
AfKNttle : * Other Apostles saw I oone, save James, the Lord's 
hr^her^** For there were some whom the Scripteres call 
' the Apostles of our Lord ;' that is» such which Christ made by. 
hia ward immediately, or by his Spirit extraordinarily ; and 
even into this nnn^ier and tide, Matthias, and St. Paul, and 
Bm^bas, w^re aceounted.t But the church also made ' 
Ap^etles^ and these were called by St. Paul, iiwiitroXot UxXn- 
wm ' Apoatles of the churches ;' and particularly Epaphrodi- 
tua waa t)ie ' Apostle of the Philippians ;' — ** properly so," saith 
Prim^siue l and ** ivhat is this ebe but the bishop ?" saith Theo- 
diifett^ ((K nm yvy KaKo¥fiiyou$ iwt9K9wovt i^roitaiov dirocrroXevs, 
^' those wh^ are hqw called bishops, were then called apostles," 
sai^h tl|# same father. The sense and full meaning of which 
argoment is a perfect commentary on that famous prophecy of 
the churchy ' Instead of thy fathers, thou shalt have children, 
wbo^ thou mayest malu^ princes in all lands ;'§ that is, not only 
the. twelve Apostles, our fathers iq Christ, who first begat us, 
w^to rnle Christ's family, but when they were gone, their 
children, and successors should arise in their stead : Et fuiti 
nmkmwrif ef fui fuuomiur ab UlU : their direct successors to all 
generations shall be prindpei pfffmli^ that is, ** rulers and go- 
vernors of the whole catholic church." — De prole enim ecclesice 
ermt eadem patendtoiy id ett, epiacopi, quos ilia genuit, et 
patreaappelUU^ et etmitituitintedilnupatrumf saith St. Austin : 
'* Tl^B children of the church become fathers of the faithful ; 
that is* the church begets bishops, and places them in the seat 
af.thair Others, the first Apostles." 

Aft^ these plain and evident testimonies of Scripture, it will 
not be amiss to say, that this great affair, relying not only on 
the words of the institution, but on matter of fact, passed forth 
into a demonstration and greatest notoriety by the doctrine and 
practice of the whole catholic church: for so St. Irenaeus, 

* 0*l. f. 19. t I Cor. vili.2d. : Philip, ii. 25. 

§ Psalm X\w, 10. 
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who was one of the most ancient fathers of the chureAi, and 
oiifht easily make good his affirmative : ** We can/' says he^ 
" reckon the men, who by the Apostles were appointed hishops 
in chuteheSy to be their successors unto us ; leaving to them the 
same power and authority which they had/* — :Thus St. Poly* 
carp was by the Apostles made bishop of Smpaa ; St. Clement; 
bishop of Rome, by St. Peter; «* and divers others by the 
Apoities," saith Tertallian ; saying also, that the Asian bishlipB' 
were consecrated by St. John. And to be short, that b irtwipB 
are the successors of the Apostles in the stewardship and rale 
of the church, is expressly taoght by St. Cyprian* and St. Je- 
ronie,t St. Ambrose and St. Austin,; by £iithymius and Pa- 
Ciinusjby St. Gregory and St. John Damascenus, by Clarinslk 
Muscula and St. S^xtus, by Anacletus and St. Isidore; by ^^e 
Roman council under St. Sylvester, and the conncil of Car- 
thage; and the iiaboyl^, or «* succession'' of biriiops fro^ llie 
Apostles' hands in all the churches apostolical, wasascertakrty 
known as in our chronicles we find the succession of oer £ngw 
lish kings,' and one can no more be* denied lii&n the oilier. 
The conclusion from these premises I give you in the words' of 
St. Cyprian : Cogitent diaconi^quod apoHolos^id e$t,epheO' 
po9, Ihminus ipse elegerit : ** Let the ministers know, -that 
Apostles, that is, the bishops, were chosen by our blessed Lotd 
himself :"§ and this was so evident, and so believed, that St. 
Austin affirms it with a Nemo ignorai, ** No man is so igab- 
rant but he knows this, that our blessed Saviour appointed 
bishops over churches/' II 

Indeed the Gnostics spake evil of this order ; for they are 
noted by three Apostles, St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. J«de, to 
be < despisers of government, and to speak evil' of dignities;* 
and what government it was they did so despise, we may under- 
stand by the words of St. Jude ; they were Ir' rp- AvrtXoyi^rbv 
Kop^, * in the contradiction or gainsaying of Corah,' who with 
his company rose up against Aaron the high priest; and ex- 
cepting these, who were the vilest of men, no man, within the 
iirst three hundred years after Christ, opposed episcopacy. 

* In 1 Cor. xii. f In Ps. xliv. X Epist I . Sempronianum. 
§ Epist. 65. aU Rogat. || Qu«st V. et N. T^ q. 407. 
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B«i4 when CoBstaatine received the cliurch into hie anas, he 
fottnd it oniTeraatlir gOTeraed by bishops; and,- thereiere, no 
wise or- good man professing to be a Christian » that is, to. be*:. 
Ueve^ithe holy catholic church, can be content to quit the apo- 
stolical goyernment (that by which the whole family of God 
was led/ and taught, and ruled), and beget to himself new 
laAera and new Apostles, who, by wanting succession from the 
Apostles of our* Lord, have no ecclesiastical and derivative 
eetmnunion with tiiese fountains of our Saviour* 
• If ever Vinoeatius Lirinensis's rule could be need in any 
qaestion, it is in this : Qmod semper i quod Mbiqne, quod ab 
omntibuu ; that bishops are the successors of the Apostles in> 
this stewardship; and that they did always rule the family, was 
taught and acknowleged '* always and every where, and by all 
men" that were of the church of God : and if these evidences 
be not sufficient to convince modest and sober persons in this 
question, we shall* find our faith to fail in many other articles; 
of whi^ we yet are very confident : for the obstf vation of the 
LoiNl'sday, the consecration of the holy eucharist by priests^ 
the baptising in&nts, the communicating of women, and the 
very- canon of the Scripture itself, rely but on the same proba- 
tion ; and, therefore, the denying of articles' thus^proved, is a 
way, I do not say, to bring in all sects and heresies, — that is 
but little; — but a plain path and inlet to atheism and irre; 
ligion ; for by this means it will, not only be impossible to 
agree concerning the. meaning of- Scripture, but the Scripture 
itself, and all the records of religion, will become useless, and 
of no efficacy or persuasion. 

; I am entered into a sea of matter; but I will break it olF 
abruptly, and sum up this inquiry witiithe^ words of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, which is one of • the four generals, by our 
laws made the meas^ures of judging heresies : '^laKoicov cu npea- 
flwripmt (iaBfwv ayai^ipetv^ itpoovX^a koriv, '* It is sacrilege to 
bring back a bishop to the degree and order of a presbyter." 
It is indeed a rifiing the order, and entangling the gifts, and 
confounding the method of the Holy Ghost ; it is a dishonor- 
log them whom God would honor, and a robbing them of these 
spiritual eminences with which the Spirit of God does. anoint 
the consecrated heads of bishops. And I shall say one thing 
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B, which indeed is a ^rtat tnitti» that 4ht di«iiiitttioA irf. 
upaoofNicy waa fiiat ialrodiiced by popery » aod Iha |K>pea of 
Rome* by eomoiiiaieatiog to abbola» aiidolh^ nMie|m9l8« 
ffeeial graces to exercise some eneotial odkes of eptsoopeey^ 
have made this sacred order to be cheafb, and apt loJbe i»» 
vaded. But then add this: if SiaMNi Blagaa wes hi so daia* 
aable a coaditioa for oferiag to bay the gifts aad fiowets: 
of the apostolical oider, what shall wa think of theai theft, 
soatch them away, and pretend to wear them» whether tht- 
Apostlee and their laecesMrs will or no ? This is 4«vew»0a4 r» 
4r«M^ 4rMi/ie» '« to belie the Holy Ghost;" thai is the kss^ 
of it: it is rapine and secrilage, brides the heresy end sehissi» 
aad the spiritaid He, For the goverasMnt epiiioopal« aa it wa4 
eaemplified la the synagogae, and practissd by the safl»oSM9%«* 
sons ia the temple, eo it was trassoribed by the etereal SppoC 
Ood, who translated it into a gospel ordiaaiioe : it was saa^tfr* 
fisd by the Holy Spirit, who named sums of the jpersoas* and 
gave to them all power aod graces from above: it weesi^ 
jected in the Apostles first, aad by them transmitted to a^^is^ 
tinct order of ecclesiastics : it was received into all chorchee» 
consigned in the records of the Holy Scrtptiwes, praaohed by 
the universal voice of all the Christiaa world, delivered by.a^ 
torioas aod aainterrapted practice, aad derived to fiirthei: aad 
aacpKstionable imue by perpetual succession. 

I have deae with the hatdsst part of the t^xt, by fiadv^ out 
the persons eatrnated, ** the etewards of Christ's family;" 
vrfatcfa thoagh Chrtrt eoly intimated in this plaoci yet he plainly 
eaoQgh manifested in others : the Apoetles, ami their eaooesa* 
ots the bishops, are the men entrusted with this great ehaiige; 
Oodgiaot they may all discharge it well. And bo I pam 
from the oftcers to a consideration of the offioe itself, io the 
next words ; * whom the Lord shall make ruler over his boHse^ 
hold, to give them their meat in dae seeson/ 

II. The oflbe iteeif is the stewardship, that is episcopaey , the 
office of the bishop : the name sigaiti^s en office of the raler 
indeittitely, but the word was chosen, and by the chareh ap« 
propriated to those whom it now signifies, both because the 
word iteeif is a monition of daty, aad also becanse the £si|hfttl 
were ased to it in the days of Moees aad the fropheta* The 
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vt^ti'iA Ui the propbeey of the church : * I mli give to thee 
|A4iiee$ it peacfr» kuI itwie^ws Ip itmio^pf, wd biabop0 io 
lighteMisiMss ;'* tw which pkce St. J«NWie ««yf * Prme^jteM 
eceii$UB vocat fuiuros epi»eopa» :f <^The Spirit of God ciUm 
tfattm ^n4io were Io be Christian bi8ho|>9» prtiie«pe«, or chief 
nri«ni,'' and this was no new thing ; for the chief of the prieela 
who m^fere set over* the rest, are called bi«hop0 by all. the HeU 
leaiit Jews. Thua Joel i» isalled Mmevam ki^ aWw^f ' the bi- 
•bap over the pneitss ;'} and the loa of Bani, kvU^ww^ Acvi* 
T^r '* the biftiiop and visitor over the Levites s* and we find 
a^4he purging of Ite land from idolatry^ the high pri^t placed 
htmeAwvf «ls olimp Kvp^v, < biehops orer the house of €rod.'§ 
Nay, it was the appeliatire of ^ high priest binself > crt^nperef 
'fiXeiasi^ < bishop Eleasar/U the son of Aaroa the priest, to 
wliem is oommitted the eafe of las^is, and the daily saerifioe, 
ami the holy iisctioa. 

Now this word Ae charob retained, choosii^ the same 
Bane to her superior nnistet»» beeaase of the likeness of the 
eoeleeiastieal govenmeat between the Old and New Testa* 



For Christ made no change but what was necessary: bap* 
ras a rite among the Jews^ and the Lerd*s Supper was 
b«t fbb pMUeenium of the Hebrews efaanged into a mystery^ 
from a type to a mere real exhibitioa ; and the Lord a Prayer 
was a collection of the most eminent devotions of the prophets 
and holy men beibre Christ, who prayed by the same Spirit ; 
aad the censores ecele$iiastical were bat aa imitation of the 
proceedings of the Jodaioal tribunals ; and the whole religioa 
was^bttt Iftie law of Moses drawn out of its veU iaio clarity and 
ttisaifestatiott ; and te conclode io order to the present affair« 
ihe govemmeat which Clnrist left, was the saaM as he foand it ; 
for wliat Aaron aad his soas, and the Levitee, were, in the 
temple,— that bishops, priests, and deacoas are in tike church: 
it is affamed by St. JerosM more than once ; and the use he 
Brakes of it is this, EHo mkpeetM ponHJiei tuo, et quasi aninuf 
pmremiem tutcipe: ** Obey your Ushop, and receive him as the 

* Isft. Ix. 17. * t Hnnc locum ettam elf atS. Clemens, Ep. sd Cor. 
t Neb. Hi. 9. § d Kings, ah 18* H Nnmb. if« i§. 
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Buning-father of your soul/'* Bat above all, this appelldioit 
is made honorable by being taken by our blessed Lord hisMetf r 
for he 18 called in Scriptore the * great Shepherd and Bishop 
hi onr souls/ ' 

' But our inquiry is not after the name, but the ottee, and 
the dignity and duty of it : Ecele$UB gMbemamda nMimtU' ae 
titotfia poietioi, so St. Cyprian calls it ; *' a high and a> di* 
vine power from God of goreming the church ;" — rem wM^naim 
a pr^tiamm in anupectu I}ommi, so St. Cyril ; ''a great and 
precious thing in the sight of God ;" — rfiv i¥ auOpAwois c^«i«»v 
opoy^ by IsidcHre Pelusiot ; '< the utmost limit *of what is dee»A 
rable among men :" — ^but the account on which it is so desi-t 
rable, is the same also that makes it formidable. - They who 
have tried it, and did it conscientiously, have found the burden 
so great, as to make them stoop with care and labor ; aiNi diey 
who do it ignorantly or carelessly, will find it will break, their 
bones: for the bishop's office is all that duty which can be 
signified by those excellent words of St. Cyprian : " He is a 
bishop or overseer of the brotherhood, the ruler of the people; 
the shepherd of the flock, the goyemor of the church, the mi* 
nister of Christ, and the priest of God." These are great titles, 
and yet less than what is said of them in Scriptnre, which catls 
them *salt of the earth, — flights on a candlestick, --stars and 
angels, — ^fathers of our fiitth, — ambassadors of God,— dispen^ 
sers of the mysteries of God, — ^the Apostles of the churches^ 
•:--and the glory of Christ:' — but then tfiey are great- burdens 
too ; • for the bishop is trtwurrevfAirot ror Xaor rsv KvpiaVf ** en* 
trusted with the. Lord's people ;" that: is a great charge, but 
there is a worse matter that follows, koI rot vwkp rmv t^vx^rr ai^: - 
tAv \6yov ititairiiBrieofitrof the bishop is he, of whom Grod will 
require 'an account for all their souls:' they are the words, 
of {^t.PauUt ftD<i transcribed into the fortieth canon of thcr 
Apostles, and the twenty^fourth canon of the council of Antioch: 
And now I hope the envy is taken off; for the honor does 
not pay for the burden ; and we can no sooner consider epi* 
scopacy in its dignity, as it is a rale; but the very nature. of 
that rule does imply so severe a duty, that as the load of it is 

* £pist. 2» ad Nepot. Epist. ad Evagriom. f TIeb. xiii> 17. 
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timsmt insafferable, so the erent of it is yery formidable, if we 
take Bot great care. For this stewardship is KVfnAni$'Kal Sm-^ 
Kori^ ** a principality and a ministry/' So it was in Christ ; 
he is Lord of all, and yet he was the Servant of all : so it waft 
lb tiie Apostles: it was xXflpos btaK&riat rai iiro^okfit, ** their 
lot wiM to be Apostles, and yet to serve and minister;"* and 
it is remarkable, that, in Isaiah, the seventy use the word M-^ 
msntiMt or bishop ;t but there they use it for the Hebrew word 
neeAotAeli, which thi Greeks usually render by ^pyoiiwjrri;f, 
^opoX($yot, vjp^jrriifp, and the interlineary translation by exae-^^ 
toreg. Bishops are only God's ministers imd tribnte-gatherers, 
reqnirittg and overseeing them that they do their duty ; and^ 
therefore, here the case is so, and the burden so great, and the 
dignity so allayed, that the envious man hath no reason to b^ 
troubled that his brother hath so great a load, nor the pioud 
man plainly to be delighted with so honorable a danger. It is 
indeed a rule, but it is paternal; it is a government, but i* 
must Im neither ituayKatrrtKoy nor ac^odrep^f, it is neither 
*a powfer to constrain,' nor *a commission to get wealth,'jr 
for it n^st be without necessity, and not for filthy lucre sake i 
but'it IS a rule,~(2rf Siajcovoviros, so St. Luke, ' as of him that 
miinstersfl' &» xAvrtifp bo6Xov, so St. Mark, <'as of him that ift 
^rvant of nil ;'|| &$ 9r<^os pIttoptos, so St. John ;1[ such a prin«' 
cipaKty as he hath ' that washes the feet' of the weary tra«> 
veller ;' or if 3rou please, take it in the words of our blessed 
Lord himself, that ' he that wiH be chief among you, let him 
be your minister ;' meaning, that if under Christ's kingdom yoil 
desire rule, 'possibly you may have it ; but all that rule under 
him, are servants to them that are ruled; and, therefore, yoif 
get nothing by it, but a great labor and a busy employment, a 
careful life, and a necessity of making severe aJocountist. But 
all liiis is nothing but the general measures ; I cannot be useful 
or understood unless I be more particular. The particulars we 
sfaallbest enumerate by recounting those great conjugations of 
worthy offices and actions, by which Christian bishops have 
blessed and built Up Christendom; for because we must be 

♦ Acts, I. 26. t Isaiah, Ix. 17. J 1 Pet. v. 2. 

§ Luke^ xxii. 27. || Mark, x. 43. IF John, xiii. 13. 
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fbRowers of tkn, m tli^y were of Cbrkt, the reo6«atiag lAmt 
they did worthily io their generations, will not only demen-^' 
•tmte how inefal» how profitable, how necessary episoopaoy is 
to the Christian church, but it will, at the same titae, teach us 
our duty ; by what services we are to benefit the cfanrcb, in 
what works we are to be employed, and how to giv« an no* 
oount of our stewardship witii joy. 

1. The Christian church was founded by bishops, not only 
because the Apostles, who were bishops, %ere the first pren<9h«^ 
era of the gospel, and plaateraof chnrches, — but beeause the 
apostolical men, whom the Apostles used in planting and dia^ 
seminating religion, were, by all antiquity, afiinned to have 
been diocesan bishops ; insomuch that, as Sk., £|Hphanias* wit* 
nesses, there were, at the first disseminations of the faith of 
Christ, many churches, which had in them no other clergy, but 
a bishop and his deacons ; and the presbyters were bronght m 
afterwards, as the harvest grew greater : but the bishops' aamer 
are known, they are * recorded in the book of life,' and ' their 
praise is in the gospel ;' such were Timothy and Titus, Cleumns- 
and Linus, Marcus and Dionysius, Onesimus and Oaius> £pa- 
phroditos and St. James, our Lord's brother, Evodim and 
Simeon ; all which, if there be any faijth in Christians tiiat gave 
their lives for a testimony to the faith, and any truth in their 
stories ; i^id unless we, who believe Thucy<Kdes and Plutarch, 
Livy and Tacitus, think that all church story is a perpetual 
romance, and that all Uie brave men, the martyrs and the doc-^ 
tors of the primitive church, did conspire, as one man, to abuse 
all Christendom for ever ; I say, unless all these impossible 
suppositions be admitted,— >all these, whom I have now reckon* 
ed, were bishops fixed in several churches, and had dioceses 
for their charges. 

The consequent of this consideration is this : If bishops were 
those on whose ministry Christ founded and built his church, 
let us considfr what great wisdom is required of them that seem 
to be pillars : the stewards of Christ's family must be wise ; 
that Christ requires : and if the order be necessary to the 
church, wisdom cannot but be necessary to the order ; for It is 

* lib. Iii« tit. 1. 
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9 «iiMi«^ if they, who, by their office, are fathers ia Christy 
abaU> by their aoskUfulBeflSy be but babes themselves, uoder- 
steadtag aot the secrets <rf religHm, the mysteries of godUaess* 
the perfections of the evaagelical law, all the advantages and 
dwatfvsaliges in the spiritaal life* A bishop must be exer- 
ciied.ui fodliaess, a maa. of great experience ia the secret con* 
duct of soub, not satisfied with an ordinary skill in making 
lywlieg to the people, and ^peaking common exhortations in 
ondiiMMry cas es ; but ready to answer in ail secret inquiries»«iid 
able to ecumnce the gainsayenh «m1 to speak wisdom amonfit 
tbem thi^t ave perfect 

If the first bishops laid the fbuadatioa, their successors must 
no^ only pieserre whatsoever is fundamental, but build up the 
chttich in a most holy feitb, taking cajre that no heresy sap the 
foundatioa, and that no hay or rott^i wood be built on it; and 
aboveall things, that a most holy life be superstructed on a 
My 4md unMpforable faith. So the Apostles laid the founda- 
tion^ and bitilt the walls of the church, and their successors 
miisti raise up the roof as high as heaven. For let us talk and 
4i^te eteraally, we shall nevisr compose the controversies in 
reiigioa, and establish truth on unalterable foundations, as 
kNig as men handle the word of God deceitfully, that is, with 
dMJfns and little artifices, and secular partialities ; and they will 
ibriHftetdo so, as long as they are proud or covetous. It is not 
t^e difteu i^ of our questions, or the subtlety of our adversaries, 
that makes disputes interminable ; but we shall never cure the 
itch of dispotiaip, or establish unity, unless we apply ourselves to 
humility and contempt of riches. If we will be contending, let 
us contend like the olive and the viae, who shall produce best 
and most fruit ; not like the aspen and the elm, which shall make 
most noise ia a wind. And ail other methods are a beginning 
a^ a wyong end. And as for the people, tibe way to make them 
conformable to the wise aad holy rules of faith and govern- 
ment, is hy reducing them to live good lives. When the chil- 
di»SL'Of Israel gave themselves to gluttony, and drunkenness, 
aid filthy lusts, they quickly fell into abominable idolatries ; 
aad Sit. Paul says, < diat men make shipwreck of their faith 
by putting away a good conscience :'* for the mystery of faith 

• 1 Tim. 1.19. 
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is best preserved ip KaBapf vurtAliattt * Id a pure c6iis6ieDee/ 
saith the same Apostle :* secure but that, and we shall quickly 
end our disputes, and have an obedient and conformabie peo- 
ple ; but else never. 

' 2. As bishops were the first fathers of churches, and gave 
them being, so they preserre them in being ; for without sacra- 
ments there is no church, or it will be starved, and die ; and 
without bishops there can be no priests, and consequently no 
sacraments; and that must needs be a supreme order/from 
. whence ordination .itself proceeds. Forit is evidentand noto^ 
rious, that in Scripture there is no record of ordination, btit to 
apostolical hand was in it; one of the Aripts j^ov/uevoi, one of 
the chief, one of the superior and ruling clergy ; and itia^ as 
certain in the descending ages of the church, the bishop always 
had that power ; it was never denied to him, and it was never 
imputed to presbyters : and St. Jerome himself, when, out of* 
his anger against John; bishop of Jerusalem, he endeavored to^ 
equal the presbyter with the bishop, though in very many' 
places he spake otherwise, yet even then also, and in that heat, ' 
he excepted ordination, acknowieging that to be the bishop's 
peculiar. And, therefore, they who 'go about to eztkiguish 
e|piscopacy, do as Julian did ; they destroy the presbytery, and 
starve the flock, and take away their shepherds, and dlspa^k 
their pastures, and tempt God's providence to extraor^nariesi 
and put the people to hard shifts, and turn the channels of* 
salvation quite another way, and leave the church to a perpe-' 
tual uncertainty, whether she be alive or dead,- and the peoffe 
destitute of the life of their souls, and their daily bread, and 
their spiritual comforts, and holy blessings. 
' The consequent of this is : if sacraments depend on bishops, 
then let us take care that we convey to the people holy and' 
pure materials, santotified vnth a holy ministry, and ministered • 
by holy persons : for although it be true, that the efficacy of 
the sacraments- does not depend wholly on the worthiness of 
him that ministers ; yet it is as true, that it does not wholly rely 
on the worthiness of the receiver; but both together^ relying 
on the goodness of God,- produce all those' blessings which are 
designed. The minister hath an influence into the- effect, and 

* 1 Tim. iii. 19. 
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doe^vwy much towards it; and if there be a failure tho-e, it 
19 a defect in one of the concurring causes ; and» therefore, an 
«aholy bishop is a great diminution lo the people^s blessing. 
St. Jerome fvesses. this severely : Impiefaciunt, &c. ** They 
do wickedly who affirm » that .the holy eucharist is consecrated 
by the words (alone) and solemn prayer of theconsecrator, and 
not also by his life and holiness :'** and, therefore, St. Cyprian 
affirms, that ** none but holy and upright men are to be chosen, 
who, offering theirsacrifices worthily to God, may be heard in 
their prayers for the Lord's people :"t but for others, Sacrijicia 
eorum, pani$ . luciuM^ saith the prophet Hosea: ' Their sacrip 
fices are like the bread of sorrow ; whoever eats thereof, shall 
be defiled.' 

. Tjus discourse is not mipe, but St. Cyprian's; and although 
hiswqrjds are not to be understood dogmatically, but in the 
case of duty and caution, yet we may lay our hands on our 
hearts, and consider. how we shall give an account of our stew- 
ardship, if we shall offer to the. people the bread of Gpd with? 
impure.hands : it is of itself a pure nourishment ; but if it passes 
through an. unclean vessel, it loses much of its excellency. 

3. The like also is to be said concerning prayer; for the 
efnscopal order is appointed by God to be the great ministers 
of Christ's priesthood, that is, to stand between Christ and the 
pQopl.e- in the intarcoursa of prayer and blessing. * We will 
give: ourselves continually to prayer,' said the Apostles : tha;t 
was the one-half of their employment;— and indeed a bishop 
should spend very much of hu time in holy prayer, and in di- 
verting God's judgments, and procuring blessings to the people; 
for in all times, the chief of the religion was ever the chi^f mi- 
nifijter 'of blessing. Thus Abraham, blessed Abimelech, and 
Melphisedek blessed Abraham, and Aaron blessed the people; 
and < without all controversy,' saith the Apostle, * the less is 
blessed of the greater.' But then ' we know that God beareth 
jiot sinners ;' and- it must be. ^ the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous, man that shall prevail.' 

;And, therefore, we may easily consider that a vicious prelate 
is a great calamity to that flock, which he is appointed to bless 

* In Zepb. t Lii). I. £p. 4. 
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nni pray for. How fhall he reeooeile the peoiteiite,#k» k 
himaM at emnity with God ? How AM die Hdy Spirit wi 
Ood descend oa the sjaibols at his prayer, who doee p erpeHi 
ally grieye htm, aad qaench bis holy fires, and drive him ^pule 
away ? How shall he that hath net tasted of the Bpiviiby eo»- 
templation, stir op others to earnest desires ef eelestial thiigs? 
Or what good shall the people receive, when the bishop layaoA 
their head a covetous or a c? nel, an onjost or an impure hand ? 
But, therefore, that I may use the words of St. Jerome^ Cum mb 
€pi»eapo gratia in popmium tramfundainr, etmmM^oHmMtt e^ 
vietue toHus condimentum nt epiioapa$* &c. Since tt is t nl eu d ed 
that from the bishop grace should be diffused amongst alithe 
people, there is not in the world a greater indecency dian a holy 
ofiee ministered by an unholy person; and no greater injury to 
tlie people, than that,of the blessings which Ood sends to than by 
the mhiistries evangelical, they should be cheated and deftuuded 
by a wicked steward. And, therefore, it was an OKU^Hmit 
prayer, which, to this very purpose, was, by the son of -Smeb, 
made in behalf of the high priests, the sons of Aaro»: ^ Sod 
give you wisdom in your heart, to judge his people in rigfalsoan- 
iiess, diat their good things be not abolisbedy and that then' 
glory may endure for ever/f 

4. All the offices ecclesias t i c al alwajrs were, aad ou^ to 
be, conducted by the episcopal order, as in evideirt inthe un»- 
▼ersal doctrine and practice of the primitive ehureh : Ot iipee^ 
/Surepoi cot it&Ktfvoi dyar yr^^iyf nw hrtmB^im pnib^y ht^ttKtktm^ 
oar. It is the fortieth canon of the Apostles^ " Let the pvesr 
byters and deacons do nothing without leave of the bishop T't 
but that case is known. 

The consequent of this consideration is no other than tWad>- 
monition in my text ; * We are stewards of the mauifeM graca^ 
of God,' and dispensers of the mysteries of the kingdoel ; and 
* it is required of stewards that they be found faithful ;'{ * that 
we preach the word of God in season and out of season , th ai 
we rebuke and exhort, admonish and correct I'-^fbr tliese, God 
calls pastares iecundmrn ear memm^ * pastors accordittg to his^ 

* Dial. adv. Lqcifer. f £cclus. xlv. 26. 

} 24 C. CencU. Antiooh. § 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2, S. 
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t>wn heatty wtiich feed die people with knowlege and under*- 
staaidiiig;'* but they must also < comfort the afflicted* and bind 
up the broken heart ;' minister the sacraments with great dilt- 
graieey and righteous measures, and abuudant charity ; always 
iammg hk mind those passionate words of Christ to St. Peter, 
* If thon lovest me, feed my sheep ; if thou hast any love to 
me, feed my lambs.' 

Add kt us remember this also, that nothing can enforce the 
people to obey their bishops as they ought, but our doing that 
duty and charity to them which God requires. There is reason 
in these words of St Ohrysostom : *' It is necessary that the 
chuBidi should adhere to their bbhop, as the body to the head, 
as plants to their roots, as riyers to their springs, as children to 
their fathers^ as disciples to their masters." These similitudes 
express not only the relation and dependence, but they tell us 
Ihe raason of the duty : the head gives light and reason to con- 
sist the body ; the roots give nourishment to the plants ; and 
tiie^ springs, perpetual emanation of waters to the channels : 
liaAers teach and feed their children ; and disciples receive wise 
RMtenetions from their masters : and if we be all this to the 
people, they will be all that to us; and wisdom will compet 
them to submit, and our humility will teach them obedience, 
and omr charity will invite their compliance ; our good example 
will provoke them to good works, and our meekness will melt 
them into softness and flexibility ; for all the Lord's people are 
pflpulKS voluniarius, * a free and willing people ;' and we, who 
cannot compel their bodies, must thus constrain their souls, by 
inviting their wills, by convincing their understandings, by the 
beauty of fair example, the efficacy of holiness, and the de- 
monstrations of the Spirit. 

This is experimentum yus qui in nobis loquitur y ChristuM^ 
** die experiment of Christ that speaketh in us ;'' for to this pur- 
pose those are excellent words which St. Paul spake : * Re- 
member them who have the rule over you ; whose faith follow, 
considering the end of their conversation.' f There lies the de- 
monstration; and those prelates who teach good life, whose 
sermons are the measures of Christ, and whose life is a copy of 

* Jer. ill. 15. t Heb. xiii. 7. 
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their sermoiiSy these must be followed* iwd swely theae will; 
for these are burning .and shining lights : bn^ if we hold forth 
false fires, and by the amusement of evil examples, call . the 
yesseb that sail, on a dangerous sea, to come on a rock or an 
iron shore instead of a safe harbor, we cause them to ipake 
shipwreck of their precious faith, and to perish in the deceitful 
and unstable waters. Vox operum fortius 9onai quam verbarum: 
** a good life is the strongest argument that your faith is good,'' 
and a gentle voice will be sooner .entertained than a voice, of 
thunder ; but the greatest eloquence in the world is a meek 
spirit and a liberal hand ; these are the two pastoral staves, the 
prophet speaks of, nogiuim et hoveliMf ' beauty and bands ;' * 
be that hath the 9taff of the beauty of holiness, the ornament of 
fair example, he hath also the staff of bands : aique iu funi^ 
culis Adam traket eo$, m vinadig charitatu^ as the prophet 
Hosea's expression is, ' be shall draw the people af(er him by 
the cords of a man, by the bands of a holy charity /f .. But if^ 
against all these demonstrations, any man will be refractory, we 
have, instead of a staff, an apostolical rod, which is the last and 
latest remedy, and either brings to repentance, or consigns to 
ruin and reprobation. 

If there were any time remaining, I could reckon that the 
episcopal order is the principle of unity in the church ; and, we 
see it is so, by the innumerable sects that .sprang up, when 
episcopacy was persecuted. I could add, how that bishops 
were the cause that St. John wrote his Gospel ; that the Chris- 
tian faith was, for three hundred years together, bravely de* 
fended by the sufferings, the prisons and flames, the life and the 
death of bishops, as the principal combatants ; that the fathers 
of the church, whose writings are held in so great veneration in 
all the Christian world, were almost all of them bishops. I 
could add, that the reformation of religion in England, was 
principally by the preachings and the disputings, the writings 
and the martyrdom of bishops ; that bishops have ever since 
been the greatest defensatives against popery ; that England 
and Ireland were governed by bishops ever since they were 
Christian, and under their conduct have, for so many ages, en- 

.* Zecb. \i. 7, f cap. si. 4. 
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jorf0i «H the blettingB of the gospel. I could add alto, that 
episdopacy is the greateat stabiliflMDt of monarchy ; but of this 
w^ are coBvioced by a tad and too dear-bought experience : I 
eouldy therefore, instead of it, say, that episcopacy is the great 
omanent of religion ; that as it rescues the clei^ from con* 
tempt, so it is the greatest preservative of the people's liberty 
from ecclesiastic tyranny on one hand (the gentry being little 
better than servants, while they live under the presbytery), and 
aaafchy and licentiousness on the other ; that it endears obedi* 
ence, and is subject to the laws of princes, and is wholly 
ordained for the good of mankind, and the benefit of souls. But 
I cannot stay to number all the blessings which have entered 
into the world at this door : I only remark these, because they 
describe unto us the bishop's employment, which is, to be busy 
in the service of souls, — to do good in all capacities, — ^to serve 
every man's need, — ^to promote all public benefits,— to cement 
governments, — ^to establish peaccy— to propagate the kingdom 
of Christ, — ^to do hurt to no man, — ^to do good to every man ; 
— that is, so to minister, that religion and charity, public peace 
and private blessings, may be in their exaltation* 

As long as it was thus done by the primitive bishops, the 
IHTinces and the people gave them all honor ; insomuch, that 
by a decree of Constantine the Great, the bishop had power 
given him to retract the sentences made by the presidents of 
provinces; and we find, in the acts of St. Nicholas, that he 
rescued some innocent persons from death, when the execu- 
tioner was ready to strike the fatal blow ; which thing, even 
when it fell into inconvenience, was indeed forbidden by Arca^ 
dius and Honorius ; but the confidence and honor was only 
changed, it was not taken away ; for the condemned had leave 
to af^ieal to theAudiemtia Epiteopalis, to *' the Bishop's Court.*' 
This was not any right which the bishops could challenge, but 
a reward of their piety; and so long as the holy office was 
holily administered, the world found so much comfort and se- 
curity, so much justice and mercy, so many temporal and spi* 
ritual blessings, cons^uent to the ministries of that order, tlwti 
as the Galatiaas to St. Paul, ^ men have plucked ont their eyes' 
to do them service, and to do them honor. For then episco* 
pacy did that good that Ood intended by it ; it was a spiritual 

TAY. VOL. III. Q 



gofernmeiit, bj spirittal penom, for spiritual end*. Then Ike 
priaoes aod the people gave them honoa, because they deserved, 
i(nd sought them not ; then they gave them wealthy because 
they wodld dispend it wisely, frugally, and charitaUy ; then 
they gave them power, because it was sure to be used fat the 
defence of the innocent, for the relief of the oppressed, for the 
punishment of evil-doers, and the reward of the virtuous* Then 
they desired to be judged by them, because their audiences, or 
courts, did i^9vxa£e<y to fiapfiapiKov, ** they appeased all furious 
sentences," and taught gentle principles, and gave merciful 
measures, and in their courts were all equity and piety, and 
Christian determinations. 

But afterwards, when they did fall tit hwaertlaVf ''into 
secular methods," and made their counsels vain by pride, and 
dirtied their sentences with money, thai they became like other 
men ; and so it will be, unless the bishops be more holy than 
other men : but when our sanctity and severity shall be as emi-> 
nent as the calling is, then we shall be called to councils, and 
sit in public meetings, and bring comfort to private familiea, 
and rule in the hearts of men by a jm reiatiomig^ such as was 
between the Roman emperors and the senate ; they courted one 
another into power, and, in giving honor, strove to oirtdo each 
other; for from an humble wise man no man will snatch an 
employment that is honorable ; but from the proud and from 
the covetous every man endeavors to wrest it, and thinks it 
lawful prize. 

My time is now done ; and, therefore, I cannot speak to the 
third part of my text, the reward of the good steward, and of 
the bad ; I shall only mention it to you in a short exhortation, 
and so conclude. In the primitive church, a bishop was never 
admitted to public penance ; not only because in them every 
crime is ten, and he that could discern a public shame, could 
not deserve a public honor ; nor yet only because every such 
punishment was scandalous, and did more evil by the example 
of the crime, than it could do good by the example of the 
punishment ; but also because no spiritual power is higher dian 
the episcopal, and therefore they were to be referred to the 
Divine judgment, which was likely to fall on them very heavily : 
kj(orofjiii<r€t &'xpi9top 6 Kvpios, 'the Lord will «ut the evil 
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aKu r tiA aawider ;' he will suffinr^eliisiiis and dtTuiomi to entei 
io OD lis, aad that will sadly cut us asunder ; butthe evil also 
shail fall on their persons, like the punisfaaient of quartering 
traitoiSy <m m/ ^e ^i«/icXei>r) ra^A^^, punishment with the cir« 
cnmstances of detestation and exemplarity. Consider, there* 
fore, what is your great duty. Consider what is your great 
danger* The lines of duty I have already described ; only re* 
member how dear and precious souls are to God, since for their 
salvation Christ gave his blood, and therefore will not easily 
lose them, whom, though, they had sinned against bim, yet he 
eo highly valued : remember that you are Christ's deputies in 
the care of souls, and that you succeed in the place of the 
Apostles. Non est facile stare hco Pauli, et ienere gradum 
Petri : you have undertaken the work of St. Paul, and the 
office of St. Peter ; and what, think you, on this account will be 
required of us? St. Jerome expresses it thus: '* The wisdom 
and skill of a bishop ought to be so great, that his countenance, 
bia gesture, his motion, every thing should be vocal, ut quic* 
quid agiiy quicquid loquitur, doctrina nt apostolorum: that 
whatever he does or speaks, be doctrine apostolical.'' The 
ancient, fathers had a pious opinion, that besides the angel* 
guaidian which is appointed to the guard of every man, there is 
iQ every bishop a second angel appointed to him at the conse- 
cration; and to thisOrigen alludes, saying that every bishopric 
hath two angels, the one visible and the other invisible. This 
is a great matter, and shows what a precious thing that order 
and those persons are in the eyes of God ; but then this also 
means, that we should lead angelic lives, which the church 
rarely well expresses by saying, that episcopal dignity is the 
ecclesiastic state of perfection, and supposes the persons to be 
so far advanced in holiness, aa to be in the state of confirma- 
tion in grace. But I shall say nothing of these things, because 
it may be they press too bard ; but the use I shall make of it, 
on occasion of the reward of the good and bad steward, is to 
remind you of your great danger. For if it be required of 
bishops to be so wise and so holy, so industrious and so careful, 
so busy and so good, up to 4he height of best examples ; if they 
be anointed of the Lord, and are the husbands of the churches; 
if they be the shepherds of the flock, and stewards of the houses 
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koM ; it 18 very fit they coMider their dangeri thtt th«y viiy 
be careful to do their dvty. St. Beraerd cooMders it wMvk 
his epistlo to HeBry, archbishop of Sens : — If 1, lying m my 
cell, and snokiiig under a bushel, not ehiMngy yet cannot avoid 
the breath of the winds, but that my light is almost Mown out; 
srhct will become of my candle, if it were placed on a candlO' 
stick, and set on a hill ? I ant to look to myself akme, and 
provide for my own salvaticm ; and yet I ojBend mys^» I am 
weary of m3r8elf , I am my own scandal and my own danger ; 
my own eye, and mine own belly, and my own appetite, find 
me work enough ; and therefore Gfrod help them» who, beside 
themselves, areansweraUe for manyothen. Jacob kept the 
sheep of Laban,.and we keep the sheep of Christ; and laedb 
was to answer for every sheep that was stolen, and every luA 
that was torn by the wild- beast ; and so shall we too, if by our 
Ihult one of Christ's sheep perish ; and yet it may be, there ar^ 
osie hundred thousand souls committed to the care and condttet 
of some one shepherd, who yet will find his own sonl work 
enough for all his care and watchfulness. If any man dmnld 
desire me to carry a frigate into the Indies, in which one hu»- 
dred men were embarked, I were a madman to undertake the 
charge without proportionable skill; and, thesefere, when there 
is more danger, and more souls, and rougher seas, and move 
secret rocks, and horrible storms) and the shipwreck b an eter- 
nal loss, the matter will then require great consideration in the 
undertaking, and greatest care in the conduct- 
» On this account, we find many brave persons, ia the first and 
in the middle ages of the church, with great resolution refusing 
episcopacy* I will not speak of those, who, for fear of mar* 
tyrdom, declined it, but those, who, for fear of damnation, did 
refuse. St. Bernard was by Uiiee. rich cities sevendly called 
to be their bishop, and by two to be their archbishop, and he 
refused them ; SL Dossinicus refused four successively ; St. 
Thomas Aquinas refused the ardibishoprie of Naples; and 
y inoentius Ferrarius would not accept of Valentia or llerda ; 
Qod Beroardittus Senensis re&sed the Ushopries of Sens, Urbin, 
and Ferrara. They had reason ; and yet, if they had done 
iimiss in that office which they declined» it had been something 
more excusable ; but if they that seek it» be as carelew in the 
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I w ihof are graedy of the hosor, that will be found mlQ- 
l0nd»k. MkeimM ^ucoput amAuhU tn diioe, rmaiuami wMtwr 
in. «wi, said the hernat in St. Jerome ; '' The bishop walks oa 
lOiuid and tniadliaf -stoaes ; bat he that refuses it, stands on a 
floor.'' JBtit I shall say no more of it ; becaose I suppose you 
have read it» and conpidered it, in St^ Ghrysostom's six books, 
de Smtendoiio ; in the Ap<dogetic of St Gregory of Nazianzus ; 
in the pastjpral of St. Gregory of Rome ; in St Dionyuus's 
eighth ejustle to Demophtlaa; in the letters of Epiphanius to 
St Jeioaw; in St Austin's epistle to bishop Valerius; in Su. 
Beraard's life df St Malcahy ; in St Jerome's <me hundred and 
tfakty-^igMi epistle to Fabiola. These things, I am sure, you 
eoald not read without trembling; and certainly, if it can be- 
loi^ to a^ Christiaa, then — ' work out your salvation with fean 
and trembling' — that is the bishop's burden. For the bishop is 
like a man that is surety for his friend ; he is bound for many* 
and for great sums ; what is to be done in this isase, Solomon's 
answer is die way : * Do this now, my son, deliver thysdf, 
make sure thy friend, give no^ sleep to thine eyes, nor slumber 
to thine eye-lids ;'* that is, be sedulous to discharge thy trust, 
to perform thy diarge ; be xealous for souls, and cmteless of 
money : and remember this, that even in Christ's family there 
was one sad example of an apostate Apostle ; and he fell intq 
that fearful 4»tate merely by the desire' and greediness of money. 
Be warm in xeal, and indifferent in thy temporalities : for he 
that is zealous in temporals, and cold in the spiritual ; he that 
doth the accessories of his calling by himself, and the princi- 
pal by his, deputies ; he that is fMresent at the feast of sheep* 
sheatiag, and puts others to feed the flock ; hath no sign at all 
oa him of a good shepherd. * It is not fit for us to leave the 
word of God, and to serve tables,' said the Apostles. And if 
it be a kss worthy office to serve the tables even of the poor* 
to the diminution of our cars in the dispensation of God's 
word,«^t must needs be an unworthy employment to leave the 
word of God, and to attend the rich and superfluous furniture 
of our own tables. Remember liie quality of your charges: 
iSmnim^estf mgUate ad eu^odioM et emeor^Uam; ^wua est, 

Pfov. vi. 3, 4. 
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Mtudete amari; oves sunt, iniendUe pastni:'* ** The chureh m a 
dpouse ;*' the untveraal church is Christ's spouse, but your owu 
diocese is yours ; *' behave yourselves, so that ye be beloved. 
Your people are as sheep/* and they must be fed, and guided, 
And preserved, and healed, and brought home. ** The church 
is a city,'' and you are the watchmen ; ** take carfe that the city 
be kept at unity in itself;" be sure to make peace amongst 
your people ; suffer no hatreds, no quarrels, no suits at law 
amongst the citiaeens, which you can aroid; make peace iff 
your dioceses by all the ways of prudence, piety, and authority, 
that you can ; and let not your own corrections of criminals be 
to any purpose but for their amendment, for the cure of offenders 
as long as there is a hope, and for the security of those Who are^ 
sound and whole. Preach ofteft, and pray oontinually; let 
your discipline be with charity, and your censures slow ; let 
n6t excommunications pass for trifles, and drive not away the 
fly from your brother's forehead with a hiOchet; give counsel 
frequently, and dispensations seldom, but ilever without neoes* 
«ty or charity ; let every place in your diocese say, Invmeruni 
me viffila, *' The watchmen have found me out," hauaveUm ; 
they that walk the city round have sought me out, and found 
me. Let every one of us, as St. Paul's expression is,t * show 
himself a workmltn that shall not be ashamed ;' operof luai tii- 
eonftuibilem^ mark that ; ' such a laboser as shall not be put to 
shame 'for his illness or his unskilfulness, his ftJseness and un- 
faithfulness, in that day when the great Bishop of souU shall 
make his last and dreadful visitation ; for, be sure, there is not 
a carcass nor a skin, not a lock of wool nor a drop of milk, of 
the whole flock, but God shall for it call the idle shepherd to a 
severe account. And how, think you, will his anger bum, 
when he shall see so many goats standing at his left hand, and 
so few sheep at his right? and, on inquiry, shall' find that 
his ministering shepherds werewolves in sheep's clothing? and, 
that, by their ill example or pernicious doctrines, their care of 
money and carelessness of their flocks, so many souls perifib, 
who, if they had been catefully and tenderly, wisely and con^ 
scientiously handled, might have sfained as bright as angds? 

* D. Bernard, ad Henr. Epi»c. Senensem. * f 2 Tim. ii^ 16. 
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And it 18 a sad coa^deratioii to remember, bow many souk 
are pitifally handled in this world, and carelessly dismissed out 
of this world ; they are left to live at their own rate^ and when 
they are sick, they are bidden to be of good comfort, and 
tb«i all is well ; who, when they are dead, find themselves 
cheated of their preoious and invaluable eternity. Oh, how 
will those souls, in their eternal prisons, for ever curse those 
evil and false guides 1 And how will those evil guides 
thenraelves abide in judgment, when the angels of wrath snatch 
Jtfaeir abused people into everlasting torments ! For will God 
bless them, or pardon them, by whom so many souls perish ? 
Shall they reign with Christ, who evacuate the death of Christ, 
and mako it useless to dear souls? Shall they partake of 
43hrist's glories, by whom it comes to pass that there is less joy 
in heaven itself, even because sinners are not convert<^d, and 
God is not glorified, and the people is not instructed, and the 
kingdom of God is not filled ? Oh no ; the curses of a false 
prophet, will fall on them, and the reward of the evil steward 
will be their portion ; and they who destroyed the sheep, or 
oe^ected them, shall have their portion with goats for ever and 
iever, in everlasting burnings, in which it is impossible for a 
man to dwell. 

Can any thing be beyond this ? beyond damnation ? Surely 
a man would think not : and yet I remember a severe saying 
of St. Gregory, Scire debent prmlati, quod tot mortUnu digni 
sunt, quot perditionig exempla ad subditos extenderunt : *' One 
damnation is not enough for an evil shepherd ; but for every 
soul who dies by his evil, example or pernicious carelessness^ 
he deserves a new death, a new damnation." — Let us, there- 
fore, be wise and faithful, walk warily, and watch carefully, 
and rule diligently, and pray assiduously ; for God is more 
prepense to rewards than to punishments ; and the good stew- 
ard, that is wise and faithful in hia dispensation, shall be 
greatly blessed. But how? < He 'shall be made ruler over the 
household.' What is that? for he is so already. True: but 
he shall be much more : Ex dispensatore faciet procuratorem ; 
God will treat him, as Joseph was treated by his master ; '' he 
was first a steward, and then a procurator ;" one that ruled his 
goods without account, and without restraint. Our ministry 
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«haU paM into empire, our labor iaio test, oar waicUalnefls info 
fruitioB, and oar biahoipric to a kingiiloia. In the mean time, 
our bMhoprict are a great and weighty care, and, in a api* 
ritaal aense, our dominion is founded in grace, and our rule ia 
in the hearta of the people, and our strengths are the powers of 
the Holy Ghost, and the weapons of onr warfare are spiritnal ; 
and the eye of God watohes over us curiouriy, to see if we 
watch oTer our flocks by day and by night. And though &« 
primitive church, as the ecclesiastic histories obsenre, when 
they deposed a bishop from his office, eyer concealed his crime, 
and nmde no record of it ; yet remember this, that God does 
and will call us to a strict and severe account. Take heed that 
yon may never hear that fearful sentence, * I was hungry, and 
ye gave me no meat/ If you suffer Christ's little ones to 
starve, it will be required severely at your hands. And know 
this, that the time will quickly come, in which God shall say 
unto thee, in the words of the prophet, < Where is the flock 
that was given thee, thy beautiful flock ? What wilt thou say 
when he dball visit thee ?'* 

God, of his mercy, grant unto us all to be so faithful and so 
wise as to convert souls, and to be so blessed and so assisted^ 
that we may give an account of our charges with joy, to the 
glory of God, to the edification and security of our flocks, and 
the salvation of our own aouls, in that day when the great 
Shepherd and Bishop of our sods sMlcome to judgment, even 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; to whom, with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost^ be all honor and glory, love and obe« 
dtence, now and for evermore^ Amen. 

* Jer. xiJi. 20, 2). 
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MT LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

I OUGHT not to dispute your commands for the printing my 
Sermon of Obedience, lest my sermon should be protestatio contra 
factum. Here I know my example would be the best use to this 
doctrine ; and I am sure to find no inconveniency so great, as that 
of disobedience ; neither can I be confident that I am wise in any 
thing, but when I obey ; for then I have the wisdom of my superior 
for my warrant, or my excuse. I remember the saying of Aurelius 
the emperor, JEqviui at me tot et talium amicorum consilium, quam 
tot tides meam unius voluntatem segui, I could easily have pretended 
excuses ; but that day I had taught others the contrary, and I would 
not shed that chalice, which my own hands had newly filled with 
waters issuing irom the fountains of salvation. 

My eyes are almost'grown old with seeing the horrid mischiefs 
which came from rebellion and disobedience ; and I would willingly 
now be blest with observation of peace and righteousness, plenty 
and religion, which do already, and I hope shall for ever, attend 
on obedience to the best king, and the best church, in the world. 
I see no objection against my hopes, but that which ought least of 
all, in this case, to be pretended. Men pretend conscience against 
obedience, expressly against St. Paulas doctrine, teaching us to 
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*obey for conicience sake \' bnt to disobey for conicieiMe in a 
tbing indifTerent, U nerer to be found in tbe books of onr religion^ 

It is rery bard, wben tbe prince is forced to say to bis rebellions 
subject, as Gpd did to bis stubborn people, Qdd fmeUm HHf I 
bare tried ail tbe ways I can to bring tbee borne, and '^ what sb^ 
I now do unto theeT Tbe subject sbould ratber say. Quid me «tt 
/omv f ** Wbat wilt tbou bare me to do V This question is the 
best end of disputations. Corrumfritwr aJtqm disnMiur impenuOiM 
•ffieium^ si quU ud id quodfaeere jutsus uiy turn, obseqmQ dMto^ Mid 
tanHUo turn catuideraio, respomdeai^ said one in A. Gellius : Wben a 
subject is commanded to obey, and be disputes, and says. Nay, bnt 
the other is better ; be is like a servant that gives bis master ne* 
cessary counsel, when he requires of bim a necessary obedience. 
VtiUui panre tdkio 911am effkrrt totuiUmm ; <* He bad better obey 
than give counsel ;" by bow much it is better to be profitable than 
to be witty, to be fi^ of goodness rather than full of talk and ar* 
gument. 

But all this is acknowleged'tme in strong men» but not in the 
meak ; in vigorous, but not in tender consciences; for obedience is 
•trong meat, and will not down with weak stomachs; as if, in tbe 
world, any thing were easier than to obey ; for we see that the food 
of children is milk and laws ; the breast-milk of dieir nurses, and 
4be commands of tbmr parents, is ail that food and govenuaent, by 
which they are kept from barm and bui^r, and conducted to hfe 
and wisdom* And, therefore, they that are weak brethren, of all 
things in tbe world, have tbe least reason to pretend an excnse for 
disobe^ence ; lor nothing can secure them but the wisdom of tbe 
laws ; for they are like children in minority — ^tbey camiot be tnisted 
40 their own conduct, and, therefore, must live at the public chai^ ; 
and the wisdom of their superiors is their guide and their security. 
And this was wisely advised by St Paul : ' Him that is weak in 
the faith, receive, but not to doubtfol disputations ;' that is nojt tbe 
way for him ; children must not dispnte witii their intbera and tkm 
masters. If old men will dilute, let them look to it ; that i»meat 
for the strong indeed, thoi^h it be not very nutritive ; but tbe la;ws 
and tiie counsels, tbe exhortations and tbe doctrines of onr spiiitB^ 
rulers, are the measures, by wbidi €kMl bath sppointed babes, in 
.Christ to become men, and tbe weak to beoome slnM^r and Ibef 
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tiiat ne sot to be reoehred to dovbtfiil dkpniatioiMy ore to be re- 
ceived wjlii liM uma of lore, into the embraeea of a certaiii and re* 
gnlar.ebedknoe. 

But It mnld be eonsidered, fSktit ** tenderness of ciHiscience'' is 
en eqnnrocel tem, ud does not always signify in a good Sense, 
For m cbild ia of tender flesh ; bat he whoee foot is out of joint, or 
hath a bile in his ann» or halh strained a sinew, is mnch more ten- 
der. The tenderness of age is that weakness that is in the igno* 
rant and the new beginners : the tenderness of a bile,-4hat is sore* 
ness indeed, rather than tenderness,— 4s of the diseased, tiie abused, 
and the misperflanded. The first, indeed, are to be tenderly dealt 
with^ and hare nsages accordingly ; bat tiiat is the same I have al« 
Kady tidd ; yon must teach theaiy yon moat command them, yon 
mnst gnide them, yon mnst choose for them, you mnst be their 
gwtfdians, and ^ey must comport themselves accordingly. But 
for that tenderness of conscience, which is the di^ase and soreness 
of conscience, it mnst be cnred by anodynes and soft nsages, unless 
they prove ineffectiye, and that the lancet may be necessary. But 
there are aoKMgst ns such tender stomachs timt cannot endnre milk, 
bat can very well digest iron; consciences so tender, that a cere* 
aumy is greatly offensive, but rebellion is not ; a surplice drives 
them away, as a bird affirighted with a man of clovts, bat their con* 
sct&!>ces oan snifer them to despise government, and speak evil of 
dignities, and ourse all that are not of their opinion, and disturb 
the peace <^ kingdoms, and commit sacrilege, and acooant schism 
the character of saints. The trne tendemesa of conscience is, 
1» That which is impatient of a sin; 2» It will not endnre any thing 
that looka like it ; and 3. It will not give offence. Now, sinoe all 
sin is disobedience, 1. It will be rarely contingent &at a man, in a 
Ghristiaa oommoaweaith, shall bo tied to disobey^ to avoid dn ; 
and OMTtain it is, if auch a caae conld happen, yet d. nothing of 
oar preaent ^cation ia ao l&e a ain, j$a when we refnae to obey the 
lawn. To atand in a dean vestment ia net ao ill a sight aa to aee 
men atand an aqparation ; and to kaedL at the cawmniMon is not ao 
like idolatry aa rebrilion ia to witchcraft. And then, 3. For the 
matter ^ '' giving oieneea,'' what aeandal ia greater than tiiat wiiich 
scandaHzea tiie lawa ? And wboia wo carefully to be obaerved, fagt 
he be oiS^ded, aa the king? And if tiiat which oienda tiie weak 
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bipther, u to be aroided, much more tbat wbich offends theifttroog ; 
for this is cerUinly reaUy erfaninal ; bnt for the other, it is much 
odds but it is mistaken. And when the case is so pnt, between the 
obedient and the disobedient; which shall be offended, and <me 
will, — I suppose there is no question but the laws will take more 
care of subjects than of rebels, and not weaken them in their duty, 
in compliance with those that hate the laws, and will not endure 
the government. 

And after all this in the conduct of goyemment, what remedy 
can there be to tiiose, that call themselves "tender consciences?" 
I shall not need to say, that every man can easily pretend it ; for 
we have seen the vilest pilrtof mankind, men that have done things 
so horrid, worse than which the sun never saw, yet pretend tender 
consciences against ecclesiastical laws. But I will suppose that 
they are really such ; tiiat they, in the simplicity of their hearts, 
follow Absalom, and in weakness hide' their heads in little conven- 
ticles, and places of separation, for a trifle ; what would they have 
done for themselves? ' 

If you make a law of order, and, in the sanction, put a clause of 
favor for tender consciences, do not you invite efery subject to 
disobedience by impunity, and teach him how to make his own ex^ 
cuse ? Is not such a law a law without an obligation ? May not 
every man choose whether he will obey or no ? and if he pretends 
to disobey out of conscience, is not he tiiat disobeys equally inno-* 
«ent with the obedient ; altogether as just, as not having done any 
thing without leave ; and yet much more religious and conscientious ? 
Qkieunque vuU is but an ill preface to a law ; and it is a strange 
.obligation, that makes no difference between him that obeys and 
him that refuses to obey. 

r But what course must be taken with '< tender ocmscienc^s?-' 
Shall the execution of tiie law be suspended as to all such persons? 
That will be all one with the former : for if the execution be com* 
manded to be suspended, then the obligation of the Iftw by com* 
mand is taken away, and then it were better there were no law 
made. And indeed that is the pretensibn, that is the secret of the 
bnsineiss ; they suppose the best way to prevent disobedience is to 
take away all laws. It is a short way indeed ; there shall then be 
no disobedience ; but, at the same time, there shall be no govern* 
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meiit : %«it th« remedy is wone than the diteaae ; and to take away 
all wine and strong drink, to prevent dmnkenneM, would not be 
half BO great a folly. 

I camot, therefore, tell what to advise in this particular, but tha 
every spiritual guide should consider who are tender consciences^ 
and who are weak brethren, and use all the ways of piety and pru- 
dence to instruct and to inform them, that they may increase in 
knowlege and spiritual understanding. But they that will be al- 
ways learning, and never come to the knowlege of the truth ; they 
that will be children of a hundred years old, and never come to 
years of discretion ; they are very unfit to giade others, and to be 
curates of souls : but they are most unfit to reprove the laws,' and 
speak against the wisdom of a nation, when it is confessed that they 
areeo weak that they understand not the fundamental liberty which 
Chriift hath purchased for them, but are servants to a scruple, and 
affrighted at a circumstance, and in bondage under an indifferent 
thing, and so much idolaters of their sect or opinion, as to prefer it 
before all their own nobler interests, and the' charity of their bro- 
ther, and the peietce of a whole church and nation. 

To you, my Lords and Gentlemen, I hope I. may say, as Marcus 
Curius said to a stubborn young man, Nan opus €s»€ eo cive reipidh' 
Hem, qui parw nemret ; *^ The kingdom hath no need of those that 
know not how to obey.^^* But as for them who have weak and 
tender consciences, they are in the state of childhood and minority ; 
but then .you : know that a child is never happy by having his own 
humor; if you choose for him, and make him to use it, he hath but 
one thing to do ; but if you put him to please himself, he is troubled 
with every thing, and satisfied with nothing. We find that all 
Christian churches kept this rule ; they kept themselves and others 
close to the rule of faith, and peaceably suffered one another to 
differ in ceremonies, but suffered no difference amongst their own ; 
they gave liberty to other churches, and gave laws, and no liberty, 
to their own subjects; and at this day, the churches of Geneva, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Low Countriesy tie all their people 
to their own laws, but tie-up no man's conscience ; if he be not per- 
suaded as they are, let him charitably dissent, and leave that go- 

• Yal. Max. vi. 3, 4. 
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▼ernment, and adheve to liis own comnranion : if yon be not of tbeir 
mind, they will be aerred by them that ate ; they will not tronlte 
your conscience, and yon shall not disturb their goYemment. But 
when we think they cannot enjoy their conscience unless 3roa give 
them good fivings, and if yon prefer them not, yon aflict their con* 
sciences ; they do but too evidentiy declare, that it is not their con«* 
sciences, but their profits, they would hare secured. Now to tiiese 
I have only this to say, that their conscience is to be enjoyed by 
the measures of God's word, but the rule ft»r their estates is tiie 
laws of the kingdom ; and ** I show you yet a more excellent way ;'' 
obedience is the best security for both, because this is the best con- 
serratory of charity, and truth, and peace. Si vU hrevi perfeeims 

' U9€y €$iQ oktdum «ftM in MMtisiJt, was the saying of a saint ; and 
the world uses to look for miracles firom them whom they shall 
esteem saints ; but ** 1, had rather see a man truly humble and 
obedient, than to. see him raise a man from the dead,'' said old Pa«» 

^ chomius. 

But to conclude : if weak brethren shall still plead for toleration 
and compliance, I hope my Lords the bishops will consider where 
it can do good, and do no harm ; where they are permitted, and 
where themseWes are bound up by the laws ; and in all things 
where it is safe and holy, to 'labor to bring them ease and to gire 
them remedy : but to think of remoring the disease by feeding the 
humor, I confisss it is a strange cure to our present distempers. He 
that took clay and spittle to open the blind eyes, can make any 
thing be collyrium; but he alone can do it. But whether any 
human power can bring good from so unlikely an instrument, if any 
man desires yet to be better informed, I desire him, besides the 
calling to mind the late sad effects of schism, to remember that no 
church in Christendom ever did it. It is neither the way of peace 
nor goremment, nor yet a proper remedy for the cure of a weak 
conscience. 

I shall, therefore, pray to God, that these men who separate in 
simplicity, mtfy, by God's mercy, be brought to understand their 
own liberty, and that they may not, for ever, be babes and neo* 
phytes, and wax old in trifles, and for ever stay at the entrances 
and outsides of religion ; but that they would pass tit inieriora do* 
muSf and seek after peace and righteousness, holiness and justice, 
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tbe love of God and erangelical perfections ; and then they will 
widentaad how ill-adyised they are, who think religion^consists in 
zeal against ^remonies, and speaking evil of the laws. 

My Lords and Gentlemen^ what I said in pursuance of public 
peace and private duty, and some little incidences to both, I now 
humbly present to yon, more to show my own obedience than to 
remind you of your duty, which, hitherto, you have so well observed 
in your amicable and sweet concord of counsels and affections, 
during this present session. I owe many thauks to you, who heard 
me patiently, willingly, and kindly ; I endeavored to please God, 
and I find I did not displease you : but he is the' best hearer of a 
sermon, who first loves the doctrine, and then practises it ; and that 
you have hitherto done, very piously and very prosperously. I 
pray God continue to direct your counsels, so that you, in all 
things, may please him, and in all things be blessed by him, that 
all generations may call you blessed instruments of a lasting peace, 
the restorers of the old paths, the patrons of the church, friends of 
religion, and subjects fitted for your prince, who is just up to the 
greatest example, and merciful beyond all examples ; a prince, who 
hath been nourished, and preserved, and restored, and blessed, by 
miracles ; a prince, whose virtues and fortunes are equally the 
greatest. 
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SUMMARY OF SERMON V. 

1 SAMUEL, CHAP. XV. — VERSES 22, 23. 

Nothing is more easy than to say our prayers, and to obey 
our superiors ; yet there is nothing to 4|hich we are so averse 
us to prayer, and nothing seems so intolerable as obedience : 
this topic enlarged on ; also the great example of our blessed 
Lord in this matter. Meaning of sacrifice and obedience in the 
text explained. The text stated to be a perfect proposition^ 
and to bave no special remark in the words of it. It is instanced 
in the matter of obedience to God : but obedience to our supe* 
riors is really, and is to be accounted, obedience to God ; for 
they are sent by him, and are his vicegerents, &c. 

Two things are to be observed. First, we may perceive that 
God speaks to us, when he uses the ministry of men, as when he 
uses that of angels; one being as much declared, and as certain , 
as the other. 

Secondly ; there can be but two things in the world required 
to make obedience necessary; the greatness of the authority , 
and the worthiness of the thing. The thing itself is but one ; 
there is but one authority in the world, and that is God's. But 
is there no difference in the thing commanded ? Certainly there 
is some; but nothing to warrant disobedience; for whatever 
die thing be, it may be commanded by man, if it be not coun* 
termanded by God. For, 1. it is not required that every thing 
commanded should of itself be necessary ; for God himself often 
commands things, which have in them no other excellency than 
that of obedience : this enlarged on : 2. and if we pretend will- 
ingness to obey in ^such matters, when a divine command in- 
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terposes, why should we desire to be excused if it be only a 
command of man ? Can we become a law unto ourselves^ and 
cannot the word and power of our superiors also become a law 
to us ? this enlarged on : 3. but what if our prince^, or our pre- 
latesy command things against the word of God T We must 
obey God and not man : this subject enlarged on, and mistakes 
of sectarians, &c. arising from it, pointed out* Considerations 
respecting what authority is to do in this case, and what sec* 
tarians and recusants are to do. 

1. Concerning authority. All disagreeing persons, to cover 
their shame of disobedience, plead conscience for their judge, 
and Scripture for their law. On the same ground the superior 
may do what he thinks his duty, and be at least as safe as they 
are : this enlarged on« 

2. The superior is tied, by the laws of Christian charity, so 
far to bend in his laws, as to pity the invincible ignorance and 
weakness of his abused people, devoured by evt/sAepAerdi; but 
this b to last no longer than till the ignorance can be cured^ 
and the man be taught hb duty : this enlarged on. 

The next inquiry is, What must the disagreeing sulgect do, 
when he supposes the superior's command to be against the law 
of God ? If he thinks so, and thinks truly, he must not obey-, 
in that. But because mitny think amiss in this case, there are 
some particulars to be considered by them. 

1. Let such think charitably of others, &c. and that they 
themselves are fallible ; that not all their opinions are from iQ« 
spiration of God, &c« 

2. Every man engaged against authority, would do well to 
study his doubtful o^nnion less, and }iumility and obedience 
more, &c. 

3. In all disputes, he that obeys his superior can never be a 
heretic in the estimate of law, or a schismatic in point of con- 
science ; so that he certainly avoids one great death, and, very 
probably, the other : this topic enlarged on. 
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Such ttre the blessings of obedience. Other consideratioi» 
remain, which are highly proper to be addressed to the high and 
honorable Court of Parliament. 

i. There b no better method of peace, than the reducing all 
men to obedience, and all questions to the measures of the laws : 
this explained. 

2. This is true not only in religious prudence and plain 
necessity; but it is the way which God has appointed and 
blessed, &c« 

3. And because this is God'a way of ending our contro?er» 
sies, the matter of authority is highly to be regarded : this ex- 
plained. 

4. Let no man be too busy in disputing the laws of his supe- 
riors ; for by that he seldom gets good to himself, and seldom 
misses to do mischief to others : this enlarged on. 

5. Moreover, the laws and decrees of a national church 
ought, on account of their own advantages, to be esteemed as 
a final sentence in all things disputed: the thing is a plain 
command : see Heb. xiii. 7. : this topic enlarged on. Observa- 
tions on such a passive obedience as does not acquit a man 
before God. 

Another part of the text still remains to be handlefl : this 
from want of time b included in a brief exhortation to the ho- 
norable auditory. 

The judicial power of majesty b now delegated to them. See* 
It is not reasonable to expect that the subject should obey 
them, unless they obey God, &c. Exhortations addressed to 
them more particularly on their capacity of union and govern- 
ment> and the special duties thereby incumbent on them. 

1. Take care that all power and counsels be employed in 
doing honor and advantage to piety and holiness : this en- 
larged on. 

2. As God is to be obeyed, and you are to take care that he 
be, so God must be honored by reverence and religious obedi- 
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enoe paid to those whom he hath been pleased to honor in the 
dispensation of his blessings and the ministration of his religion : 
this enlarged on. 

3. In the same proportion, yon are to take care of all infe- 
rior relatives of God and of religion : this explained. 

4. You cannot obey God, unless you do justice; for this 
also is better than saerifiee : particular tOfHcs in tins case in- 
sisted on. 

5. As obedience U better than sacrifice^ so God. also said, / 
tot7/ have mercy and not Mcrifice ; meaning, that mercy is. the 
•best obedience. 

Concluding recommendations to nnion among themselves, and 
cautions against divisions. 
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SERMON V. 

A SERMON PREACHED AT THE OPENING 
OF THE PARLIAMENT. 



1 SAMUEL, CHAP. XV. — VERSES 22, 23. 

Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 

fat of rams : 
For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as 
iniquity and idolatry. 

In the world, nothing is more easy than to say our prayers, 
and to obey our superiors ; and yet in the world, there is nothing 
to which we are so unwilling as to prayer, and nothing seems 
so intolerable as obedience ; for men esteem all laws to be fetr 
ters, and their superiors are their enemies : and when a com- 
mand is given, we turn into all shapes of excuse, to escape 
from the imposition : for either the authority is incompetent, 
or the law itself is statutttm non banum ; or it is impossible to 
be kept, or at least very inconvenient, and we are to be re^ 
lieved in equity ; or there is a secret dispensation, and it does 
not bind in my particular case, or not now ; or it is but the law 
of a man, and was made for a certain end ; or it does not bind 
the conscience, but it was only for political regards; or, if the 
worst happen, I will obey passively, and then I am innocent. 
Thus every man snuffs up the wind like * the wild asses in 
the wilderness,* and thinks that authority is an encroachment 
on a man's birthright ; and, in the mean time, never considers^ 
that Christ took on him our nature, that he might learn us obe- 
dience, and in that also make us become like unto God. In 
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his justice and his mercy he was illimitable before ; but before 
the iacamation of Christ, we could not, in passive graces, imi- 
tate God, who was impassible : but he was pleased, at a great 
rate, to set forward this duty ; and when himself became obe- 
dient in the hardest point, obediem tuque ad mortem, and is 
now become to us ' the Author and Finisher ' of our obedience, 
as well as of our faith, — admonetur amnu ^tas fieri posse quod 
aliquandofmetum est. We must needs confess it very possible 
to obey the severest of the Divine laws, even to die if God 
commands, because it was already done by a man ; and we 
must needs confess it excellent, because it was done by God 
himself. 

But this great example is of universal influence in the whole 
matter of obedience : for, that I may speak of that part of this 
duty, which can be useful, and concerns us ; men do not deny 
but they must obey in all civil things ; but id religion they have 
a supreme God only, and conscience is his interpreter; and, ia 
effect, every man must be the judge, whether he shall obey or 
no. Therefore it is that I say, Ihe example of our Lord is 
the great determination of this inquiry ; for he did obey and 
suffer, according to the commands of his superiors, under whose 
government he was placed; he ' gave his back to the pmiters, 
and his cheeks to the nippers ;* he kept the orders of the rulers 
and the customs of the synagogues, Uie law of Moses and the 
rites of the temple ; and by so doing, ' he fulfilled all righte- 
ousness.' Christ made no distinctions in his obedience; but 
obeyed God ' in all things,' and those that God set over him, 
' in all things according to God,' and in things of religion most 
of all, because to obey was of itself a great instance of reli- 
gion ; and if ever religion comes to be pretended against obe- 
dience, in any thing where our superior can command, it is im- 
posture : for that is the purpose of my text, ' obedience is 
better than sacrifice.' Our own judgment, our own opinion, is 
the sacrifice seldom fit to be ofl^red to God, bat most com- 
monly deserving to be consumed by fire : but, take it at the 
best, it is not half so good as obedience ; for that was, indeed, 
Christ's sacrifice ; and, as David said of Goliath's sword, Non 
est alter talis, th^re is no other sacrifice that can be half so 
good : and when Abraham had lifted up his sacrificing knife 
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to slay hiSB sod, aad so expressed bis obedience, God would 
have no more ; he had the. obedience, and he cared not for the 
sacrifice. 

By sacrifice here, then, is meant the external and contingent 
actions of religion ; by obedience, is meant submission to an-*' 
thority, and observing the command. Obedience is a not 
choosing our duty, a not disputing with our betters, not to 
argue, not to delay, not to murmur.; it k» not only this, but it 
is much better ; for it ift love, — ^and simplicity, — and humility, 
— and usefulness ; and I think these do reductively contain all 
that is excellent in the whole conjugation of Christtan graces. 

My text is a perfect proposition, and hath no special remark 
m the words of it ; but is only a great representation of the 
most useful truth to all kingdoms md parliaments, and coancils 
and authorities, in the whole world : it is your charter, and the 
sanction of your authority, and the ttabiliment of your peaee^ 
and the honor of your laws, and the great defence of your re^ 
Hgion, and the building up and the guarding of the king's 
throne. It is that by which all the societies in heaven and 
earth are firm : without this you cannot have a village prosper-* 
0U8, or a ship arrive in harbor : it is that which God hath 
bound on us by hope and fear, by wrath and eonseience, by 
duty and necessity. Obedience is the formality of all virtues,, 
and every sin is disobedience : there can no greater thing be 
said, unless you please to add, that w never read lAmt the 
earth opened and swallowed up any. man alive but a- company 
of rebellious, disobedient people, who rose up against Mose« 
and Aaron, the prince of the people and the priest of God. 
For obedience is the most necessary thing in die work), and^ 
earruptio optimi est pemma: disobedience is the greatest evil! 
in the world, and that alone which can destroy it.* 

My text is instanced in. the matter of obedience to God; 
but yet the case is so, that though I shell, nt the first place, 
discourse of our obedience to man, I shall not set one foot 
aside from the main intention of it ; because obedieifece to ovr 
superiors is really, and is accounted to be,, obedience to Giod ; 

* Nullum malum majus aut infeliciter feracins quam inobedieii:^ 
tla. — Seneca. 

TAY. VOL. III. R 
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for they are sent by God ; they are his vicegerents, his minis- 
ters, and his amhassadors. Apatohu evjnsque est quisque, 
say the Jews ; " Erery man's Apostle is himself;^ and ^ he 
that heareth or despiseth you/ said Christ, ' heareth or de- 
spiseth me :* and the reason is very erident, — ^becaase it is not 
to be expected, that God should speak to us by himself, but 
sometimes by angels, sometimes by prophets, once by his Son, 
and always by his senrants. 

Now I desire two things to be obserred : — 

First : We may as well perceive that God speaks to us, when 
be uses the ministry of men, as when he uses the minbtry of 
angel»: one is as much declared and as certain as the other. 
And if it be said, a man may pretend to come from God, and 
yet deliver nothing but his own errand, that is no strange thing : 
but remember also that St. Paul puts this supposition in the 
case of an angel, * If an angel preach any other gospel;' and 
we know that many angels come like angels of light, who yet 
teach nothing but the ways of darkness. So that we are still 
as much bound to obey our superior as to obey an angel : a 
man is paulo minor angelU, * a little lower than the angels ;' 
but we are much lower than the king. Consider, then , with what 
fear and love we should receive an angel ; and so let us receive 
all those whom God hath sent to us, and set over us; for they 
are no less ; less, indeed, in their persons, but not in their au« 
thorities. Nay, the case is nearer yet : for we are not only 
bound to receive God's deputies as God's angels, but as God 
himself: for it is the power of God in the hand of a man, and 
* he that resbts, resists God's ordinance.' And I pray re- 
member, that there is not only no power greater than God's, 
but there b no other; for all power is his. The consequent of 
this is plain enough ; I need say no more of it : it is all one to 
us' who commands, God, or God's vicegerent. Thb was the 
first thing to be observed. 

Secondly : There can be but two things in the world re- 
quired to make obedience necessary ; the greatness of the au- 
thority, and the worthiness of the thing. In the first you see 
the case can have no difference, because the thing itself is but 
one : there b but one authority in the world, and that is God's ; 
as there is but one sun, whose light b diffused into all king- 
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doms. Bat b there not great difference in the thing command-- 
ed ? Yes, certainly there is some ; but nothing to warrant dig- 
obedience : for» whatever the thing be, it may be commanded 
by man, if it be not countermanded by God. For, * 

1. It is not r^uired that every thing commanded should of 
itself be necessary; — for God himself oftentimes commands 
things, which have in them no other excellency than that of 
obedience. What made Abraham ' the friend of God V and 
what made his offer to kill his son to be so pleasing to God ? 
It had been naturally no very great good to cut the throat of a 
little child ; but only that it was obedience. What excellency 
was. there in the journeys of the patriarchs from Mesopotamia to 
Syria,. from the land of Canaan into Egypt? and what thanks 
could the sons of Israel deserve, that they sat still on the 
seventh day of the week ? and how can a man be dearer unto 
God by keeping of a feast, or building of a bootb> or going to 
Jerusalem, or cutting off the foreskin of a boy, or washing their 
hands and garments in fair water? There was nothing in these 
thingps but the obedience. And when our blessed Lord himself 
came to his^servant, to take of him the baptism of repentance, 
alas ! he could take nothing but the water and the ceremony ; 
for, as TertuUian observes, he was nuUins pcmite»tuB debitor ; 
he was, indeed, * a just person, and needed no repentance;' but 
even so it * became him to fulfil all righteousness:' but yet even 
then it was that the Holy Spirit did descend on his holy 
heady and crowned that obedience, though it were bjit a cere* 
mony. Obedience, you see, may be necessary, when the law 
is not so : for in these cases, God's Son and God's servants did 
obey in things, which were made good only by the command* 
ment : and if we do so in the instances of human laws, there is 
nothing to be said against it, but that what was not of itself 
necessary, is made so by the authority of the commander, and 
the force of the commandment: but there is more.in it than so. 
For, 

2. We pretend to be willing to obey, even in things natu* 
rally not necessary, if a Divine command does interpose ; but 
if it be only a commandment of man, and the thing be not ne- 
cessary of itself, then we desire to be excused. But will we 
do nothing else ? We ourselves will do many things that God 
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hath not commaiided ; uid may not our superiors command ui^ 
ia maay ca i co » to do what we may lawfully do without a com^ 
maadmnntt Can we become a law uato ourselves, and cannot 
the word and powei of our superiors also become a law unto 
us 7 hath God fpvmi more to a private than to a public hand ? 
!Bul consider the ill consequents of this fond opinion:. Ace all 
the practices of Geneva or Scotland recorded in the word of 
God ? are the tnfling ceremonies of their public penance re- 
corded' in the tout gospels 7 a«e all the rules of decency, and 
all ' things that ase of good report,' and all the measures of 
pnidenoe, and the laws of peace and war, and the customs of 
the chnmhes of God, and the linea of public honesty, ane all 
these described to. us by the laws of God 7 If diey be,. let ns 
see aad read them» thi^ we nmy have an end to all qttestion^ 
and miaate casea of conscience : but if they be not, and yet by; 
the word of God these are bound on. us in general, and no other- 
wise; then it follows, that the particulars of all these, which, 
may be infiBite» and are innumerable^ yet may be the piatten of 
human laws^ and then are bound on us by the power of 
God, put into the hands of man. The consequent is this, that 
whatsoever is. commanded by our superiors, according to the 
will of God, or whatsoever is not against it, is, of necessity^ to 
be obeyed* 

3. But what if our princes or our prelates command tfamga> 
against the word of God ? What then ? Why nothing then, 
but that we must obey God, and not man ; there is no dispute, 
of that* But what then again ? Why, therefore^ says the: 
papist, *' I will not obey the protestant kings, because, againstc 
the word of God, they command me to come to church, where: 
heresy is preached ;-' ** and I will not acknowlegQ th^: 
bishops," saith the presbyterian, " because they are against the 
dimpUoe and sceptre of Jesus Christ ;" and the independent 
hates parochial.maeJ4Dgs» and is wholly for a gathered churdi, 
and supposes this to be the practice apostolical; and ** I will 
not bring my obild to baptism," saith the anabaptbt, ** because 
God calls nopQ hut believers to that sacrament;" and *' I wiUi 
aokiiowlege no clergy, no lord, no master*" saith the quaker, 
" because ChriH commands us to call no man master on the^ 
earth,, and be. not Qall?4 of men rabbit" And if you caU.on: 
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these men to obey the authority Ood httth set over them, they 
tell you with one voice, with all their hedirts, as far as Hfe word 
of God will give thera leave, '^ but God i6 to be 6befyed> and 
not ipan ;" and, therefore, if you^ put the laws in execuCidn 
against them, they will obey you passively, because you ar6 
stronger ; and so long as they know it, they will not stir against 
you ; but they, in the mean time, are little less than martyrs, 
and you no better than persecutors. 

What shall we do now ? for here is evidently a gfreat heap of 
disorder : they all confess that authority mu£(t be obeyed ; btft 
when you come to the trial, none of them ail will do it, and 
they think they are not bound : but because their opftfiolis, 
1)eing contrary, cannot all be right, and, it may be, none of 
tiiem are,— it is certain, that all this wftile authority is iVfiBitetf 
wronged and prejudiced amongst them, when all tantas^ opi>- 
tiionSishall be accounted a sufficient reason to despise it. Iliope 
the presbytenan will join with the protestant, and say, that the 
papist, and the Socinian, and the independent, and the anabap>- 
tist, and the quaker, are guilty of rebelliou and disobedience, 
for all their pretence of the word of God to be on their side : 
and I am more sure that all these will join with the pto^testant, 
and say, that the presbyterian hath no reason to disobey autho«- 
rity on pretence of their new government, conceiving which 
they do^ but dream dreams, when Ihey thi^k they see visions. 
Certain it is, that the biggest part of dissenters in the whole 
world are criminally disobedient ; and it is a thousand to one 
but that authority is in the right against them, and ought to be 
obeyed. It remains now, in the next place, that we inquire 
what authority is to do in thb case, and what these sectaries 
and recusants are to do ; for these are two things worth inquiry. 

1. Concerning authority. All disagreeing persons, to cover 
their foul shame of rebellion or disobedience, pretend conscience 
for their judge, and the Scripture for their law. Now, if these 
men think, that, by this means, they proceed safely, on the 
same ground the superior may do what he thinks to be his 
duty, apd be at least as safe as they. If the rebeltkras subject 
can think, that, by God's law, he ought not to obey, the 
.prince may, at the same time, think, that, by God's law, he 
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ought to paakh Ida : sod it is as oertaio that he is jusdy patt- 
ished, as be thials it oeitaia lie reasonably disobeys. Or is the 
ooascieBoe of the soperior boniid to relax his laws, if the iale- 
rior tells him so ? Can the prince give laws to the peoj^'s 
willy and can the people give measures to the prince's under- 
standing? If any one of the people can prescribe or uinke it 
necessary to change the law» then every one can ; and by this 
time every new opinion will introduce a new law^und that law 
shall be obeyed by him only that hath a mind to it, and Ibat 
will be m strange law, that binds a man only to do his own 
pleasure. But because the king's conscience is to him as sure 
a rule as the conscience of any disobedient subject cam be to 
himself, the prince is as much bound to do his duty in frtnm- 
menty as the other can be to follow bis conscience in dilngyif 
ing; and the consequent will be, that whether the street be 
right or wrong in the disputation, it is certain he hath the just 
reward of disobedience in the conclusion. If one man's con- 
science can be the measure of another man's action, why shall 
not the prince's conscience be the subject's measure T But if 
it cannot, then the prince is not to depart from his own con- 
science, but proceed according to the laws which he judges jost 
and reasonable* 

2. The superior is tied, by the laws of Christian charity, so 
far to bend in the ministration of his laws, as. to pity the in- 
vincible ignorance and weakness of his abused people, qmi ife- 
voraimr a malts pattari^ust as St. Jerome's ezpremion is, <* that 
are devoured by their evil shepherds :" but this is to last no 
longer than till the ignorance can be cured, and the man be 
taught his duty ; for whatsoever comes after this, looks no like 
obstinacy, that no laws in the world judge it to be any thing 
else. And then, secondly, this also is to be understood to be 
the duty of superiors only in matters of mere opinion, not re- 
lating to practice. For no man's opinion must be suffered to 
do mischief, to disturb the peace, to dishonor the government ; 
not only because every cysagreeing person can, to serve his 
end, pretend his conscience, and so claim impunity for his vil- 
lany ; but also because those things, which concern 4he good 
of mankind and the peace of kingdoms, are -so plainly taught. 
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thai DO man who thinks htmself so wise as to be fit to oppoi^ 
authority, eaa be so foolish as in these things not to know his 
duty. In other things, if the opinion does neither bite nor 
acrateb, if it dwells at home in the house of understanding, and 
wanders not into the outhouses of passion and popular orations, 
the superior imposes no laws, and exacts no obedience,, and de- 
stroys no liberty, and gives no restraint : this is the part of 
authority. 

The next inquiry is, Whal; must the disagreeiog subject do, 
when he supposes the superior*s command is against the law of 
God ? I answer, that if he thinks so, and thinks true, be must 
not obey his superior in that : but because most men that think 
so, think amiss, — there are many particulars fit, by such per* 
sons, to be considered. 

1. Let such men think charitably of others, and that all are 
not fools or madmen, who are not of the same opinion with 
themselves or their own little party. 2. liCt him think himself 
as fallible and subject to mistake as other men are. 3. But 
let bim by no means think that every opinion of his is an inspi- 
ration from God ; for that is the pride and madness of a pre- 
tended reli^n : such a man is to be cured by physic ; for he 
could not enter into that persuasion by. reason or experience, 
and, therefore, it must enter into him by folly or the anger of 
Ood« 4. From hence it will naturally follow, that he ought 
to think his opinion to be uncertain, and that he ought not to 
behave himself like the man that is too confident ;, but because 
his obedience is duty, and his, duty certain, he will find it more 
wise, and safe, and holy, to leave that which is disputable, and 
pursue that which is demonstrable; to change his uocertain 
opinion for his certain duty : for it b twenty to one but he is 
deceived in his opinion ; but if he be, it is certain that whatso- 
ever his conscience be, yet, in his separation from* authority, he 
is a sinner. 

2. Every man who, by his opinion, is engaged against au- 
thority, should do well to study his doubtful opinion less, and 
humility and obedience more. But you say, that this concerns 
not me ; for my disagreeing is not in a doubtful matter, but X 

, am sure I am in the ri^t ; there are no ifs and ands in my case. 
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Well, it may be so : but were it sot better tint you ^Mdmbt T 
^ A wise man fearetb,' am^ Solonon, ' and depvteth fton evil i 
but a ibol rageth aad is eoafident :' and the diiereace between 
a learned aiaa aad a noytce is this, tbat the youag fellow eneth 
iMit, '' I am sure it is «o ;" the better kamei answen, cvmc vaI 
f« ra^o, ** Possibly it »ay» aad peradveotare it is so, but I 
pray iaquire :*' and he is the best divinery fiarrit fyi^ft tvnt 
ciffd^ei KoKms, ** he is the best judge that coajectnies best/' 
aot he that is most confident ; for» as Xeoopbon eaki wisely, 
** Mao does but eonjectave, but God only knows ;'^ «id tt ia 
«o disparagement to a wise man to learn, and, — by snspeeting 
4he fallibility of things, imd Ihs own aptness to mistake, — to 
walk prudently and safely^ with an eye to ^skid, and an ear 
open to his superior. Some men are drunk with laney, and 
mad with opinion. Who believe more strongly than boya and 
women ? who are so hard to be persuaded i» foob ? and who so 
teadily euapect their teachers as they who are governed by 
idiance, and know not the intrinsic measures of good and evil ? 
4it»i pm»ea eomiiderat, de fadU prmuMtiat; **h » a little 
-learnings and not enough, tjmt makes men conclude hastily,'' 
and clap fast hold on the conclusion before they have well 
weighed the premises ; but experience and humility would teach 
us modesty and fear. 

3. In all disputes, he that obeys his superior, can never be « 
heretic in the estimate of law, and he can never be a schismatic 
in the point of conscience ; so that he certainly avoids one 
great death, and, very probably, the other. Met jwkctOmjfro 
verit^ie aecipitwr^ saith the law : ** If Uie judge have given 
sentence, that sentence is supposed a truth :" and C^ssiodoms 
said, according to the«entence of the law, Nimu miqmmm egt, 
Mi ille patiatur dUtpendium, qui impenmmfeeit aUmum. Our 
obedience secufes us from the imputation of evil, aad error does 
but seldom go in company with obedience. But, however, 
there is this advantage to be gotten by obedience ; dmit he who 
prefers the sentence of the taw before his own opinion, does do 
an act of great huipility, and exercises the grace of modesty, aad 
takes the best way to secure his conscience and the public 
peace^ aad pleases the government which he is bound to pleasty 
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aad purmts tiieexcelleii^es of dnity, atid promotes charity and 
g^y love : wlierea8> on the other stde> he that goes by himself, 
^Murt fe>m his superior, is always materially a schismatic, and 
is ittwe Itk^ to be deceived by his own singularity, and preju- 
djoe^ Md weakness, than by foUowingthe guides God hath set 
6ver him. And if he loses truth, certafialy he will get nothing 
ekn : for by so doing we lose our peace too, and giye public 
offeaoe, «mi arm authority against us, and are scandalous in 
law, and poll evil on our heads ; &nd all this for a proud singu* 
larky, or a trifling opinion, in which we are not so likely to be 
deeeived, if we trust ourselves less, and the public; more. In 
owuMutftUi postum, in obedientia non potmtn, s«iid St. Te- 
resa ; '* I can in every thing else, but in obedience I can never 
be deceived." And it is very remarkable in my text, that ' re- 
bellion ' or *' disobedience ' is compared to * the sin of witch- 
oraft«' Indeed, it seems stranise ; for the meanine of it is not Only 
that arebel is as much hated by Gkid ta a witch, but it means 
that the sins are alike in their very natures. Quofi peccatum 
dimmaiiatU$t saith the vulgar Latin ; they that disobey autho-^ 
rity, trnsting in their own opinions, are but like witches or di- 
viners s that is, they are led by an evil spirit : pride and a lying 
and deceiving spirit is their teacher, and their answers are sel- 
dom true ; for though they pretend the truth of God for their 
diaobedioBce, yet they ' fall into the deception of the devil ;' 
and that is the end of their soothsaying. And let me add this, 
that when a man distrusts his superior, and trusts himself, if he 
misses truth, it will be greatly imputed to him : he shall feel 
the evil of his error and the shame of his pride, the reproach of 
his folly and the punishment of his disobedience, the dishonor 
of singularity, and the restlessness of schism, and the scorn of 
the multitude. But, on the other side, if he obey authority, and 
yet be deceived, he is greatly excused ; he erred on the safer 
side, he is defended by the hands of many virtues, and gets 
peace and love of the congregation. 

You see the blessings of obedience, even in the questions 
and matters of religion : but I have something more to say ; 
and it \% not only of great use to appease the tumultuary dis- 
putations and arguings of religion, which have lately dis- 
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tnrbed these oatioiiSy biitu|Mroper to be spoken . to, ani Ui be 
reduced to practioe, by the honorable and high comet jof pariia* 
ment. • . 

That which I am to say is this: — ^You have no otfier wayof 
peace, no better way to appease and quiet the quanele in reli- 
gioQ vrhieh have been too long among us» but by reducing all 
men to obedience, and all questiona to the measuBOs of the laws : 
for they on both sides pretend Scripture, but ose «de only-can 
pretend to the laws ; and they that do admit nuauAefity ^hove 
their own to expound Scripture, cannot dei^ bat hings and 
parliaments are the makers and proper expomidera of our lava; 
and if ever you mean to have * truth and peace kiss each other/ 
let no man dispute against yoiff laws. For did- not our Ueased 
Saviour say, that an oath is the end of all questions, and, after 
depositions are taken, all judges go to sentence ? What oaths 
are to private questions, that laws are to pubUc. And if it be 
said that laws may be mistaken, it is true ; but may not an 
oath also be a perjury ? and yet, because in human a&ks we 
have no greater certainty, and greater than God pvas we may 
not look for, — let the laws be the last determiaalioii ; .and, in 
wise and religious governments, no disputation is to go bey^Md 
them. 

2. But this is not only true in religious prudence aad friatn 
necessity, but this is the way that God hath appointed* and 
that he hath blessed, and that he hath intended to be the means 
of coding all questions. This we learn firom St. Paul,^ * I 
exhort that, first of 411, prayers, and supplications, and interces- 
sions, aad««giving of thanks, be made for all men ; for kings, 
and all that are in authority.' For all ; for parliamei^ and 
for councils, for bishops and for magistrates : it is for all, and 
for kings above all. Well ; to what purpose is all this ? * That 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godlinesa and ho» 
nesty.' Mark that : ' kings and all that are in authority,' are 
by Grod appointed to be the means of obtaining unity and peace 
in godliness, iv tvaelhiais, * in all the true and godly worship- 
pings ' of God ; no unity in religion without kings and bishop, 
and those that are in authority. 

♦ 2Tim. ii. 1. 
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3« And, indeed^ because this is God's way of ending oar 
ootttroveniest the matter of authority is highly to be regarded. 
If you suffer the authority of the king to be lessened, to be 
fleni|ded, to be denied in ecclesiastical affairs, you have noway 
left to silence the tongues and hands of gainsaying people. But 
so it is ; the king's authority is appointed and enabled by God 
to end our questions of religion: Divinatio tn labiis regu 
•(saith Solomon*) ; in jndieio mm errabit os ejus: * Divination 
-and a wise sentence is in the lips of the king, and his mouth 
shall not err in judgment.' In all Scripture there is not so 
much for the pope's infallibility ; but by this it appears there 
is divinity in the king's sentence ; for God gives to kings, who 
are his vicegerents, a peculiar spirit. And when Justinian had, 
out of the sense of Julian the lawyer, observed Uiat there were 
many cases', for which law made no provision, he adds: '^ If 
any such shall happen,"t Augustum , tiNtp/orelur remedtiem, 
*^ run to the king for remedy;'' for, therefore, God hath set 
the imperial fortune over human afiairs, %t posnt onmia qu0 
noviier emHngunt, et emendare et camponere, et modU ac regu- 
iis eompeientUms tradere, " that the king may amend and rule 
and compose every new-arising question." And it is not to be 
despised, but is a great indication of this truth, that the an« 
swers of the Roman princes and judges recorded in the civil law 
are such, that all nations of the world do approve them, and 
are a great testimony how the sentences of kings ought to be 
valued, even in matters of religion, and questions of greatest 
doubt. Bona c<micienHa scgphus est Joseph^ said the old 
abbot of Kells :{ ** A good conscience is like Joseph's cup," 
in which our lord the king divines. And since God hath 
blessed us with so good, so just, so religious, and so wise a 
prince, let the sentence of his laws be our last resort, and 
no questions be permitted after his judgment and legal de- 
termination : for wisdom saith, * By me princes rule, by 
me they decree justice :' and therefore the spirit of the 
king is a divine eminency, and is as the spirit of the most 
high God. 

* Prov.xvi. 10. t Lib. viii. cod. de Veteri Jure enucleando. 

X Petrus CellensiSy lib. de Conscientia. 
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' 4. Let BO man be too buey in dispadng the htwB of luo ss« 
perion; for a man by that wldom gets good to iiiflHrtf,%«t 
aeldom niMei to do nischief unto olbers: Mi^ ifn^% ymrnvm, 
rf I' hiKata X^pf , taid one in Laertiiw. Will a son oonteod 
with hig father? that is not decent, though the son speak that 
which is right: he may, poosibly, say well enoogfa* hot he doae 
do Tery ill ; not only because he does not pay his doty and 
reverential fear, bat because it is in itself very often ^ 
able to dispute concerning the command of our superior, 
ther it be good or no ; for the very commandment can mekB it 
not only good, but a neoesaary good. * It seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay on you no greater bufdea 
.than diese necessary things/ said the council of Jerusalem 4 
and yet these things were not necessary, but as they were 
commanded : to abstain from a strangled ben or a bloody 
podding, could not of 4hemselves be necessary ; but the coas- 
mandment came, authority did interpose, and then they were 
made so. 

5. But then, besides the advantages both of the spirit and the 
authority of kings, in matter of question, ^the laws and deonees 
of a national church ought, on the account of their own ad^ui- 
tages, to be esteemed as a final sentence in all things disputed. 
The thing is a plain cotnmand : * Remember them which hare 
the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of 
God/* This tells what rulers he means; rulers eociesiastical ; 
and what of them ? * whose faith follow,' they must frceire in 
crtieulis ; they are not masters of your faith, but guides of 
it; and * they that sit in Moses* chair' must be heard and 
obeyed, said our blessed Saviour. These words wese not said 
for nothing* and they were nothing, if their authority wore 
nothing. 

For between the laws of a church and the opinion of a sub- 
ject, the comparison is the same as between a public spirit 
and a private. The public is far the better; Uie daughter, of 
God, and the mother of a blessing* and always dwells in light. 
The public spirit hath already passed the trial, it. hath been 
* subjected to the prophets,' tried and searched and approved : 

♦ Heb. xiU.7. 
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the ftivtOB » jet to.be exaaiiBed. The public spirit is uniform 
aad s^ to be followed ; the priTate is various and multiforra as 
dMuiee, aad no man can follaw hint that hath it: for if be 
Colkme oae, he is reproved by a thousand; . and if he changes, 
he ma J get a shame, but no truth ; and he can never rest but 
in tiie arms and conduct of his superior. When Aaron and 
Miriam murmured against Moses, God told them they were 
p roph et s of an inferior rank than Moses was. God oomrouni* 
<»ted himsdf to them in dreams and visions ; but the ruach 
httkkodesh, ttrnpn HI*! ' the public spirit' of Moses their prince, 
that was higher :' and what then ? ' Wherefore, then/ (God 
said*") ' were ye not afraid to speak against my servant Moses V 
plainly teaching us, that where there is a more excellent spirit, 
ihey that have a spirit less excellent, ought to be afraid to 
speak against it. And this is the full case of the private and 
fNibiic Bgmt; that is, of a sul^ect speaking against the spirit 
and the laws of the church. In heaven, and in the air« and in 
ail the regions of spirits, the spirit of a lower order dares not 
epeak against the spirit of a higher ; and, therefore, for a pri- 
vate spirit to oppose the public, is a disorder greater than is in 
hell itBdf. 

To conclude this point : let as consider whether it were not 
an intolerable mischief, if the judges should give sentence in 
causes of instance by the measures of their own fancy, and not 
by the laws ; who would endure them ? and yet why may they 
not do that as well as any ecclesiastic person preach religion, 
not which the laws allow, but what is tougbt him by his own 
private opinion ? But he that hath the laws on his side, hath 
ever something of true religion to warrant him, and can never 
want a great measure of justification : vofios cot x«^» '' the 
laws and the customs 6i the country," are the results of wise 
cottuseh or kmg experience ;. they ever comply with peace and 
public benefit ; and nothing of this can be said of private reli- 
gions ; for ^y break the peace, and trouble the conscience, 
and undo government, and despise the laws, and oiFend 
princes^ and dishonor the wisdom of parliaments, and destroy 
obedience* 

• Num. xii. 6, 7, 8. 
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Well ; bat in tlie latl plaoe: bvt if we eaonot da «k«t tlw 
laws comiDand^ we will suffer what they impoae ; and tbmi 
all is well again. Bat fifst, who ever did so that eould^lielp 
it? And, secondly, this talking of {lassive obedienoe isliuta 
mockery ; for what man did ever say the laws were notgood, 
bttt he also said the ponislunent was anjust? And thirdly, 
which of all the recusants did not endeavor to get ground on 
the laws, and secretly or openly asperse the aiidwiity that 
put him to pain for doing that which he calls his duty ? and 
can any man boast of hi^paanve obedience that calls it perae« 
cution ? He nuiy think to please himself, but he neither docs 
nor says any thing that is for the reputation of the laws : 
such men are like them that sail in a storm ; they may pos- 
sibly be thrown into a harbor, but they are very sick all the 
way. 

But after all this, I have one thing to observe to sooh per- 
sons, that such a passive obedience as this does not aoquit- b 
man before God ; and he that suffers what the law inflicts, is 
not discharged in the court of conscience, but there is still a 
sinner and a debtor : for * the law is not made for the righ- 
teous, but for sinners ;' that is, the punishment appointed by 
the law falls on him only that hath sinned; but an <^eading 
subject cannot, * with the fruit of his body, pay for the sta of 
his soul :' when he does evil, he must suffer evil ; but if he 
does not repent besides, a worse thing will happen to him ; for 
we are not tied to obey only for wrath, but also for conncience. 
Passive obedience is only the correspondent of wrath, but it is 
the active obedience that is required by conscience: and what- 
ever the sul^fect suffers for his own fault, it matters nothing as 
to his duty ; but this also God will exact at the hands of every 
man that is placed under authority. 

I have now told you the.sam of what I had to say concern- 
ing obedience to laws and to your own government ; and it 
will be to little purpose to maker laws in matter of religion, or 
in any thing else, if the end of it be, that every man shall 
choose whether he will obey or no : and if it be questioned 
whether you be deceived or no, though the suffnring soch a 
question is a great diminution to your authority, .yet it is infi- 
nitely more probable that you are in the right than that the 
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dhpi miic Et mkij^et w ; because you are condacted with a pub- 
Ue>Bpmt,-«you have a special title and peculiar portions of the 
pioaiiad of God's aanstance, — ^you have all the b^ps of counsel 
aodHie advaatages of deliberation ,-*-you have the Scriptures 
aind the laws, — ^you are as much eoncemed to judge accoi'ding 
to truth as any man, — ^you have the priuctpal of ail capa- 
cities, and states of men to assist your consultations, — you are 
the mest-eoncerned for peace, — and to please God also is your 
biggest iuterest : and, therefore, it cannot be denied to be 
the most reasonable thing in the world which is set down 
im the law, Praaumptio est pro auctoritate impoHmtis, the 
presumption of truth ought to be on your side; and since 
this is the most likely way for truth, and the most certain 
way for peace, you are to insist in this, and it is not possible 
to find a better. 

I haye another part or sense of my text yet to handle ; but, 
because I have no mcHre time of my own, and I will not take 
any of yours, I i^ll only do it in a short exhortation to this 
most honorable auditory, and so conclude. 

God hath put a royal mantle, and fastened it with a golden 
<dasp, on the shoulder of the king, and he bath given you the 
judge's robe ; the king holds the sceptre, and he hath now per- 
mitted you to touch the golden ball, and to take it awhile into 
your- handling, and make obedience to your laws to be duty 
and religioB : but then remember that the first in every kind is 
to be the measure of the rest ; you <;annot reasonably expect 
that the subjects should obey you, unless you obey God. I 
do not speak this only in relation to your personal duty; 
though in tlutt also it would be considered, that all the bishops 
and ministers of religion are bound to teach the same doctrines 
by their lives as they do by their sermons; and what we are 
to do in the matters of doctrine, you are also to do in matter of 
laws ; what is reasonable for the advantages of religion, is also 
the best method for the advantages of government ; we must 
preach by our good example, and you must govern y it ; and 
your good example, in observing the laws of religion, will 
strangely endear them to the affections of the people. But I 
shall rather speak to you as you are in a capacity of union and 
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of governiBent ; for as now you bare a mw power, to 
iaeumbent on you a special duty. 

1. Take care that all your power and your eonnssls-b^ < 
ployed in doing honor and adrantages to piety and 
Then you obey God in your public capacity^ whe«, by boiy 
laws and wise adnriaistratiomy you take care tfaataU tbe iaod 
be an obedient and a religious people. For tiien ym aie 
princely rulers indeed, when you take care of the salYvtaen of 
a whole nation. NikU aHud eti umperiMm nm o«ra talalai 
tUietue^ said Aainiianus ; ** Gorernnient is nothing bat a care 
that all men be sayed.'^ And, therefore, take care th«t HMD 
do not destroy their souls by the abominatioos of an evil life : 
see that God be obeyed ; take care that the braaeh of the laws 
of God may not be unpunished. The best way to make men 
to be good subjects to the king, is to make them good serraKte 
of God. Suffer not drunkenness to pass with impwiity ; kt 
lust find a public shame ; let the sons c^the nobiUty and goitry 
ao more dare to dishonor God than the meanest of the people 
shall ; let baseness be basely esteemed ; that is, put such efaa^ 
racters of shame on dishonorable crimes, that it be esteemed 
more against the honor of a gentleman to be drunk than to be 
kicked, more shame to fornicate than to be caned: and for 
honor's sake, and the reputation of Christianity, take some 
course, that the most unworthy sins of the world ha^e not re^ 
putation added to them, by being the practice of geatlonen and 
persons of good birth and fortunes. Let not them vfbo should 
be examples of holiness, have an impunity and a license to pro- 
Toke God to anger ; lest it be said, that in Ireland it is not 
lawful for any man to sin, unless he be a person of quality. 
OptimuM est reipublietiB itaiut, tdn nUiil dee$t niii licemiim 
pereundi : *' In a commonwealth, that is the best state of 
things where every thing can be had but a leave to sin, a lieeaae 
to be undone." * 

2. As God is thus to be obeyed, and you are to taico cane 
that be be, so God also must be honored, by paying that reve- 
rence and religious obedience which is due to those persons, 

* Seneca. 
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ke hftHi been pleased 4o henor, by adnittiiif them to thti 
dispensation of his blessings, and tbe ministries of yoor religbn; 
Smr oerteia it is, this is a right way of giving honor and obe- 
dieaee to God. The church is, in some very peculiar manner, 
the 'portion,' and the 'called,' and the *care' of God; and 
it inlt oonoem yoa, in pursuance of your obedience to God, to 
take care that they, in whose hands religion is to be ministered 
aodoondooted, be not discouraged. Fot what yotir judges are 
lothenHntstryof laws, that your bishops are in the ministries 
«f celigion ; aod it concerns you that the hands of neither of 
them be made weak : and so long as you make religion your 
care, and holiness your measure, you will not tbink that autho* 
rky is the more to be despised, because it is in the hands of the 
dmreh ; or that it is a sin to ' speak evil of dignities,' unless 
they he eeclesiastical ; but that they may be reviled ; aad that 
lihovgh nothing is baser than for a man to be a Ibief, yet sacri* 
lege is no dishonor ; and indeed, to be an oppressor is a great 
«ad crying sin, yet to oppress the church, to diminish her rents, 
to make her beggarly and contemptible, that is no offence ; and 
AmU though it is not lawful ' to despise government,' yet if it 
be church government, that then the case is altered. Take heed 
of that; for then God is dishonored, when any thing is th^ 
ahore detpised, by how much it relates nearer unto God. No 
vetigion ever did despise their chiefest ministers; aad th^ 
Christian religion gives them the greatest honor. For honor^ 
iible priesthood is like a shower from heaven, it causes b^es»- 
iogB everywhere : but a pitiful, a disheartened, a discouraged 
'Ciergyy waters the ground with a water-pot, here and there a 
little good, and for a little while ; but every evil man can de- 
stroy all that work whenever he pleases. Take heed ; in the 
world there is not a greater misery can happen to any man, 
than to be an enemy to God's church. Alt histories of Christ- 
endom and the whole book of God have sad records, and sad 
threateaings, and sad stories of Korah, and Doeg, and Ba- 
laam, and Jeroboam, and Uzzah, and Ananias and Sapphira, 
and Julian, and of heretics and schismatics, and sacrilegious; 
and, after all, these men could not prevail "finally, but paid for 
the mischief they did, and ended their days in dishonor, and left 
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nothing behind th^n bal the memory oCtheir sin, and the rccpid 
of their curae. 

8. In the same proportion^ yon are to take care of all in- 
ferior relatives of God and of religion* Find ont methods, to 
relieve the poor, to accommodate and. well dispose of the cures 
of souk ; let not the churches lie waste and in ruinous heaps, 
to the diminution of religion, and .the reproach of the nation ; 
lest the nations abroad say, that the Britons, are a kind of 
Christians that have no churches ; for churches, and . courts pf 
judicature, and the public defences of an imperial city, are 
resiacra; they are venerable in law, and honorable in. reli- 
gion. 

But that which conoeros us most is, that we all keep close to 
our religion. Ad magnm reijmbliea uHlitaie$ reOsietur religio 
tn civitatibuif said Cicero ; by religion, and the strict preser- 
ving of it, ye shallbest preserve the interests of the nation :, and, 
according to the precept of the Apostle, * Mark them which 
cause divisions apuongst you, contrary to the doctrine that ye 
have received, and avoid them.'* For I beseech you to con- 
sider, all yott that are true protestants ; do you not think that 
your religion is holy, and apostolical, and taught by Christ, 
and pleasing unto God? If you do not think so, why do you 
not leave it ? bat if you do think so, why are ye not zealous for 
it ? Is not the government a part of it ? It is that which ini<- 
mures, and adorns, and conducts all the rest, and is established 
in the thirty-sixth article of the church, in the public service- 
book, and in the book of consecration : it is, therefore, a part 
of our religion, and is not all of it worth preserving ? If it be, 
then they which make schisms against this doctrine, by the rule 
of the Apostle, are to be avoided. Beatu$ qui prcedicat verbum 
inauditum ; '< Blessed is he that preaches a word that was 
never heard before ;" so said the Spanish Jesuit ; but Christ 
said otherwise : ' No man having drunk old wine straight desireis 
new, for he saith the old is better.' And so it is in reli^oo, 
Quodprimum venim, ** Truth is always first;" and since epi- 
scopacy hath been of so lasting an abode, of so long a blessing, 

* Rom. xvi. 17. 
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sbcelttiatfa ever combined with goverament, and hath been 
taught by that Spirit that hath so long dwelt in God's church, 
and hath now, according' to the promise of Jesus, that says 
^ the gates of hell shall not prevail against the church/ been 
restored amongst us by a heap of miracles ; and as it went 
away, so it returned again in the hand of monarchy, and in the 
bosom of our fundamental laws ; — suffer no eyil tongue to speak 
against this truth, which hath had so long a testimony from 
God, and from experience, and from the wisdom of so many 
ages, of all your ancestors and all your laws, lest ye be found 
to.spedc against God, and neglect the things that belong unto 
your peace, and get nothing by it but news and danger, and 
what other effects ye know not. But Leontinus, bishop of 
Antioch, stroked his old white beard, and said, ** When this 
snow is dissolved, a great deal of dirty weather will follow ;" 
meaning, that when the old religion should be questioned and 
discountenanced, the new religion would bring nothing but 
trouble and unquietness : and we have found it so by a sad e:^'' 
perience. 

4. Ye cannot obey God unless ye do justice ; for this also 
is ' better than sacrifice,' said Solomon.* For Christ, who is 
* the Sun of righteousness,' is a sun and ar shield to them that 
do righteously. The Indian was not immured sufficiently by 
the Atlantic sea, nor the Bosphoran by the walls of ice, nor the 
Arabian by his meridian sun ; the Christian justice of the Ro- 
man princes brake through all enclosures, and, by justice, set 
up Christ's standard, and gave to all the world a testimony 
how much could be done by prudence and valor, when they 
were conducted by the hands of justice. And now you will 
have a great trial of this part of your obedience to God. 

For you are to give sentence in the causes of half a nation : 
and he had need be a wise and a good man, that divides the 
inheritance amongst brethren ; that he may not be abused by 
contrary pretences, — nor biassed by the interest of friends, — 
nor transported with the unjust thoughts even of a just revenge, 
—nor allured by the opportunities of spoil, --nor turned aside 
by partiality in his own concerns, — nor blinded by gold, which 

♦ Prov. xxi. 3. 
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pots out lii« eyes of wise iB«n»-*-nor cozeaed by prcteii4eA JNwIi 
'—nor wearrad wiili the difficBHy of q«e8tiioi»,«*^iior dkectedlyf 
m general aieasiire in cases not raeaaaraUe by it» — nor Itome 
down by prejadice»— nor abased by resolutions token bl^far^ 
the cause be heard,--4ior ovenruled by national interests, Folr 
justice ought to be the simplest thing in the worM, and is to bfe 
ineasnred by nothing but by troth and by laws, and by die 
decrees of princes. But whatever you do, let not the pret^ee 
of a different religion make you think it lawful to opf^ess any 
man in his just rights : for opinions are not, but laws only, and 
* doing as we would be done to,' are the measures of justice-t 
and though justice does alike to all men, Jew and ChrtstHoi, 
Lutheran and Calvinist ; yet to do right to them that are of 
imother opinion, is the way to win them ; but if yon, for eon^ 
science sake, do them wrong, they will hate you and your re^ 
ligion. 

Lastly, as * obedience is better than sacrifice,' so Ood abo 
said, ' I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ;'. meaning, l^at 
mercy is the best obedience. Perierat totum quod Dem fi*- 
verat, nisi ^miteric&rdia subvenisset^ said Chrysologus: '^ All 
the creatures both of heaven and earth would perish, tf melrcy 
did not relieve us all." Other good things, more or less, every 
man expects according to the portion of his fortune : Eac cfc^ 
fnentia ^mnes idem sperant ;* but from mercy and clemency all 
-die world alike do expect advantages. And whidi of us tdl 
stands here this day, that does not need God's pardon and- the 
king's? Surely no man Is so much pleased with his own inno- 
cence, as that he will be willing to quit his claim to mensy : 
tod if we all need it, let ns all show it. 

NatarsB imperio gemimus, cum funus adnltae 
Virginis occurrit, vel terra clauditur infansy 
Et minor igne rogi .f 

** If you do but see a maiden carried to her grave a little 
before her intended marriage, or an infant die belbre the Imth 
of reason, nature hath tought us to pay a tributary teaf^-' 
Alas ! your eyes will behold the ruin of many iamilie»» wt|i«;h» 

* Seneca. . f ^ven. ^v. 138. 
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tbfwgpk thfty vadty bave deserved » yet meney is mot deKgiited 
^tth the spectacle ; and therofore God places a waAery olowi 
m tibe eye, tba(^ when the light of iMaven shines ob k, it nnt^i 
produce a rainbow to be a sacranwnt, and a memorial,, thai 
God and the sons of God do not love to see a man perish« 
God never rejoices * m the death of him that dies ;* and we also 
esteem it indecent to have music at a funecak And as religion 
teaches us to pity a condemned criminal, so mercy intercedes 
for the most benign interpretation of the laws. You must, in- 
deed, be as just as the laws ; and you must be as merciful as 
your religion : and you have no way to tie these together, but 
to follow the pattern in the Mount ; do as God does, who * in 
judgment remembers mercy.' 

To conclude : if every one in this honorable assembly would 
join together, to promote Christian religion, in its true notion, 
that is, peace and holiness, the love of God and the love of our 
brother, Christianity in all its proper usefulness, and would not 
endure in the nation any thing against the laws of the holy 
Jesus ;- if they were all aealous fior ike doctrines of righteous- 
ne^ss, and impatient of sin, in yourselves and in the people ; it is 
not to be imagined what a happy nation we should be. But if 
ye divide into parties, and keep up useless differences of names 
or interests ; if ye do not join in the bands of peace, that is, 
the king and the church, religion and the good of the nation, 
you can never hope to see a blessing to be the end of your 
labors* Remember the words of Solomon,* * Righteousness 
exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people :' but 
when righteousness is advanced in the hearts and lives of the 
nation, who shall dare to reprove your faith? who can find 
fault with your religion ? 

God, of his mercy, grant, that in all your consultations the 
word of God may be your measure, the Spirit of God may be 
your guide, and the glory of God may be your end. He, of 
his mercy, grant, that moderation may be your limit, and peace 
may be within your walls, as long as you are there, and in all 
the land for ever after. But remember, that since the honor 
and service of his majesty, and the peace and prosperity of the 

• Prov. xxiv. 34. 
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chufch; the perpetuity of our fundamental laws, public justice,' 
and the honor of all legal authority, the adyaneement of trade, 
and the wealth of the nation, is your design ; — ^remember, I 
pray, what warranty you have to expect all this ; no less than 
the words of our blessed Saviour ; but it, is on these terms : 
' 8eek ye first the kingdom of God, and the righteousness 
thereof, and all these things shall be added to you.' Amen. 



END OF VOL. III. 
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